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Darwinity 


ALONG about 1860 
Darwin and contem- 
porary savants rocked 
the universe with the 
proneuncement that it 
is the fittest that sur- 
vive. At this date we 
somehow fail to see 
why the intelligentsia 
haven’t always known 
it. The fact seems inescapable enough. 

Take, for instance, advertising trade characters. The 
mortality rate among this species of advertising gestures 
is high. We believe we have discovered the reason. 
The survivors are those kept fit by being kept everlast- 
ingly at it. 

Ten years ago, Advertising Headquarters created the 
“Tropikid” for Price Flavoring Extract Company, 
Chicago, experts in flavor for over seventy years. 

“Tropikid” was a eugenic baby. He was carefully 
planned for. His job was waiting for him—to establish 
instant visual recognition for Price products, It wasn’t 
expected he would immediately knock the world for a 
row of vanilla wafers. But he was given a running 
start. And he has never been allowed to sulk. 

Today—in that market where “Tropikid” has been 
working—he stands arbiter of quality in flavor. 
Morac: To finish the furrow you must keep the plow going. 


N. W. AYER & SON 


ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS, PHILADELPHIA 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
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WHAT is the “National” 
FARM MARKET? 


The so-called “national” farm mar- 
ket is not one vast, unified area em- 
bracing 48 states—but a group of 
individual markets in 30 states! In 
these 30 states are located— 

80% of your dealers, jobbers and 

consumers 

90% of all farms 

88.7% of all farm income in 1925 


97% of all Standard Farm Paper 
subscribers 
If you want to hit the pocketbooks 
of 2,125,000 buying farmers—if you 
want focused selling power at lowest 
cost for results— 


Read the 
Story on Pages 


133 to 161 
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STANDARD cvarrr UNIT 


WALLACE C, RICHARDSON, Gen’l Manager 


Chicago New York 
Courtney D. Freeman, Western Mgr. Willard R. Downing, Eastern Mgr. 
307 North Michigan Ave. 250 Park Ave, 


San Francisco, Kohl Bldg. 
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Enter a New Industrial Giant: 
Iceless Refrigeration 


Ten-Million-Dollar 


Advertising Program for 


1927 , Shows Startling 


Advance of Young Business 


By G. A. 


JTPWARD of $10,000,000 will 

be invested, during 1927, in 
advertising electric refrigerators. 
More than a million domestic and 
commercial electric refrigeration 
units will be built and, presumably, 
sold. Approximately 125 organiza- 
tions are engaged in manufacturing 
the merchandise and probably the 
same number are planning to the 
same end. The production, in fact, 
can be said almost to have become 
a craze. It seems that in almost 
every industrial center in the 
country, there are companies, rang- 
ing from the very large down to 
the comparatively insignificant, that 
are in this industry, or trying or 
hoping to get in. 

These startling figures answer 
the question, “What is really doing 
in mechanical refrigeration?” which 
the whole commercial world has 
been asking itself for the last 
year. Everybody has realized, in a 
general way, that something 
enormous was being worked out. 
Few, however, have been able to 
visualize the thing in its correct 
proportions, so fast has it grown. 
Here we have a young giant among 
industries which has got that way 
while most of us were not looking. 

Chere are those who say that the 
business is bound to become the 
most important single industry in 
the country—greater even than the 
automobile—and that it will attain 
this growth at a rate that will 
make the rise of the automobile 
seem slow in proportion. 


Nichols 


Be that as it may, it is evident 
that for sheer bigness attained al- 
most spontaneously, mechanical. re- 
frigeration stands out well among 
the most notable achievements in 
all merchandising. 

The intriguing feature of the 
proposition, however, is not so 
much in the almost unbelievable 
rapidity with which it has grown. 
It is rather in the fact that this 
industry, whose age must be com- 
puted by weeks or months, rather 
than years, is young only as we 
count time. Its methods are 
mature. The men behind it seem 
to know exactly what they are 
doing. This is so because they 
have been wise enough to profit 
by the experiences of others. They 
have looked upon the automobile, for 
example, and have had courage to 
apply on a big pattern the mer- 
chandising principles which the 
growth of the automobile has 
proved to be good. It is in sound- 
ness of ripe merchandising, fully 
as much as in extent of production 
and sales, that this business has 
been able to start off substantially 


full grown. 

There has been considerable 
wonderment expressed over the 
quickness with which consumer ac- 
ceptance was secured. 

At first sight it seems strange 
that a new product such as this 
can come on the market and be 
accepted, just as if it had been ad- 
vertised consistently over a period 
of years. But when the condition 
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is analyzed, there is less mystery 
about it. Makers of mechanical 
refrigerators proceeded slowly un- 
til they got their product some- 
where near perfection and until 
they could service it adequately. 
Then they applied the principles, 
learned by automobile manufactur- 
ers after hard experience, which 
have made the automobile great. 

But consumer acceptance, as re- 
ferred to here, is only a relative 
term. Iceless refrigeration has 
been accepted with a remarkable 
degree of completeness so far as 
it has gone. It seems to be clean- 
ing up and consolidating its gains 
as it progresses. It has barely 
started, even at that. 

It seems paradoxical to speak of 
wide consumer acceptance on the 
one hand and then to say that 
the average person has heard of the 
electric refrigerator only casually, 
if at all. Yet this is the exact 
condition and is the most prominent 
reason of all why some people are 
making predictions as to the future 
of this industry which seem to be 
almost wild. 


It is only the occasional house- 
holder who has the slightest idea 
of what this commodity even is. 
The prospective customers for com- 
mercial iceless refrigeration units 
have just begun to hear about the 


process. A recent survey shows 
that there are now in the country 
14,532,930 potential customers for 
domestic electric refrigerators and 
2,781,280 commercial prospects. Up 
to the time the survey was made, 
however, only 260,365 domestic 
units had been sold and 78,681 com- 
mercial units. Thus the saturation 
of domestic customers is only 1.78 
per cent and commercial customers 
2.88 per cent. 

The foregoing is rather a sketchy 
picture of what is going on in 
mechanical refrigeration. 

It represents compositely the 
experiences of outstanding organi- 
zations such as Kelvinator, Frigid- 
aire, Copeland Products, Inc., 
General Electric, Servel and others. 
To get right down into particu- 
lars, however, and to gain an ac- 
curate viewpoint on what is trans- 
piring, it is advisable to study in 
some detail the story of one of 
these leading factors in the in- 
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dustry. The findings will apply in 
a measure to all because all are 
proceeding on the same general 
basis. 


THE CASE OF FRIGIDAIRE 


Suppose, then, for purposes of 
illustration, that we consider here 
the case of the Frigidaire Cor- 
poration. During the last six 
months Frigidaire has spent $20,- 
000,000 for a new factory and 
space and equipment with which 
during 1927 it expects to manufac- 
ture 600,000 of its Frigidaire ice- 
less units. This is only the be- 
ginning of a $100,000,000 factory 
extension program which _ the 
General Motors Corporation, of 
which Frigidaire is a subsidiary, is 
planning to put through to increase 
the production of Frigidaire goods. 

To provide selling power for the 
merchandise, Frigidaire will invest 
approximately $5,000,000 in adver- 
tising during the coming twelve 
months. Of this amount $1,000,- 
000 will go into newspapers alone. 
Newspaper advertising will appear 
in more than 2,000 towns—substan- 
tially every community in the 
country of 5,000 or more inhabi- 
tants. Another $1,000,000 will buy 
the use of outdoor mediums. Most 
of the remainder will be invested in 
magazines, direct mail, business 
papers and general promotion. 

There is a highly interesting 
story back of the General Motors 
activity in iceless refrigeration. Its 
gradual unfolding, from the time 
of the very inception of the 
machine, the lessons the company 
learned and the principles it es- 
tablished are so much like that of 
the growth of the other companies 
mentioned above that perhaps we 
had better tell the story here from 
the beginning. 

Charles F. Kettering, now head 
of the General Motors Research 
Corporation, and Colonel E. A. 
Deeds, started the Delco-Light 
Company in Dayton to manufac- 
ture and sell electric starting, light- 
ing and ignition systems for auto- 
mobiles. Together they developed 
and perfected these ideas, thus 
making what every automobile 
manufacturer today admits to have 
been the greatest single contribu- 
tion ever received by the motor car 
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more advertising than any 


other small-town magazine 


of national circulation. 
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industry. Later they started to 
make Delco-Light plants for fur- 
nishing electricity to farm homes. 

United Motors came along and 
purchased the business from 
Messrs. Kettering and Deeds, later 
selling it, in 1918, to General 
Motors. Mr. Kettering, who is one 
of the country’s foremost scientists, 
was made a vice-president of the 
corporation and was placed in 
charge of its research work. Under 
his direction, the Frigidaire ma- 
chine came into being and was 
sponsored by Delco-Light, then a 
General Motors subsidiary. 

No great effort was made to 
merchandise it, the reason being 
that it was in rather an unfinished 
stage and was looked upon more or 
less as a luxury that could be sold 
wholly or mainly to the rich. 

Mr. Kettering went ahead, how- 
ever, bringing the proposition 
nearer and nearer perfection and 
its commercial possibilities‘ at 
length became apparent to the 
Delco-Light Company. In the in- 
terests of strict truth, though, it 
must be said here that General 


Motors did not display any great 
amount of enthusiasm over Frigid- 
aire—not then. 

At this time R. H. Grant was 


president of Delco-Light. He and 
his associates made a good-looking 
record in merchandising the com- 
pany’s products, but had a vision 
of the still greater things that 
could be accomplished with Frigid- 
aire. 

The General Motors manage- 
ment thought it had a bigger job 
for Mr. Grant in Detroit as sales 
manager of the Chevrolet Motor 
Company. He was reluctant to 
leave, but finally did so and E. G. 
Biechler, then sales manager of 
Delco-Light, was made president in 
his place. Mr. Biechler had been 
carefully trained by Mr. Grant and 
shared his enthusiastic belief as to 
the future of Frigidaire. 

Meanwhile (the story neces- 
sarily has to be sketched briefly 
here, leaving out a mass of rather 
interesting details) Mr. Kettering 
and his engineers continued the 
development of Frigidaire, bring- 
ing it substantially to its present 
standard. 

While this was going on, Mr. 
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Biechlér and his associates were 
beginning to tell the story to the 
public. 

All this took place only four 
years ago. The selling price was 
relatively high and the market 
rather strictly limited. 

It was late in 1924 before Delco- 
Light had arrived at a point in the 
perfection of Frigidaire, in the de- 
velopment of its sales organization 
and in the increase of its manu- 
facturing facilities that justified it 
in taking the first real steps to 
expand the market in a big way. 
And it went about this task in a 
manner as thorough and scientifi- 
cally cold as was used by the en- 
gineers in improving the product. 

The first step was to get the 
proper perspective on the potential 
market. The policy had been such 
before this that most people had 
the idea (and this was only in 
1924, remember) that Frigidaire 
was a luxury and therefore de- 
cidedly not for them. The com- 
pany could see that with a moderate 
increase in volume, the selling 
price could be pulled down to a 
figure well within the reach of the 
average person. Also it could have 
the facilities of the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation in 
financing instalment buying for 
everybody who wanted to buy that 
way. 

Accordingly, newspaper and 
magazine space was utilized to es- 
tablish in the peoples’ minds the 
thought that an electric refrigera- 
tor was not beyond their means. 
To give point to the presentation, 
the company produced a refrigera- 
tion mechanism that could be 
placed in an ordinary ice refrigera- 
tor and all the advertising for 
several months featured this par- 
ticular unit under the caption 
“Make your icebox a Frigidaire.” 
The object was largely educational, 
but sales increased at a rate that 
enabled Delco-Light distributors 
and branches greatly to: strengthen 
their organizations and to extend 
their dealerships into the smaller 
towns as well as the large cities. 

Here it was, just about two 
years ago, that the General Motors 
Corporation began to see the real 
future of Frigidaire that had been 

(Continued on page 208) 
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Reg Jackson “brings home 
the bacon” 


Family marketing is all in the day’s work for Reg. When given 
a grocery order, he isn’t backward in asking if he can add on some 
of his own favorite eats. Very often he just brings ’em home 
anyway, with a “Gee, but we oughta had some of these long ago!” 
to back him up. 

Reg is. typical of the half a million chaps who read 
THE AMERICAN Boy and who average 15% years of age, 115 
pounds in weight and 5 feet 4 inches in height. All near-men 
who buy for themselves as well as for their families. 

No matter where they are—in school, at home, in athletics— 
these chaps make up a big slice of your man-market. Their hats 
and shirts are as big as yours. So are the shoes and suits, which 
they wear a heap sight harder than you do. In short, they’re your 
equal in everything but years. 

No matter what you make—shaving cream, footballs, flashlights, 
jam or radios—these near-men buy with a man-sized capacity. Sell 
to them through the advertising columns of THE AMERICAN Boy, 
their chum. It reaches 500,000 two-fisted young men whose buying 
impulse knows no vacation. Copy received by January 10th will 
appear in March. 


me American Boy 


Detroit Michigan 
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Although edited largely for advertising and 
sales managers, the NEWS BULLETIN has 
had such a wide range in its contents that 
it has elicited letters of appreciation from 
bankers, railroad executives, senior exec- 
utives of large industrial corporations, 
university professors and others. Free 
copies of the January issue on request. 


cy 
A sales quota 


is like a par for the hole in golf” 


says Pau, T. CHERINGTON 
in an article rich in interest 


to sales managers— 


“PRE best service a quota can render is as 
a current measure of performance. Like 
a par for the hole in golf, the well-planned 
sales quota is not some unattainable standard 
of perfection but is a figure which any good 
player—or salesman—can reach frequently, 
any ‘dub’ may reach or even may surpass 
now and then, and which always serves as a 
standard of performance. 
“For this purpose, a sales quota represents 
at best a balancing of many factors—buying 
possibilities of the market, conditions of 
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competition, accessibility, past sales experi- 
ence, the personnel of the buying market 
and such others as experience has shown to 
be significant.” 


THs quotation is from the article “‘ New Practices in 

the Construction of Sales Quotas,” which appears 
in the J. Walter Thompson News Bulletin for January, 
1927. This article is from the pen of Paul T. Chering- 
ton, Director of Research, J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. The general nature of its content is indicated by 
its sub-headings: 

“‘Buying Possibilities of the Market” 

“Grouping the Quota around Sales Facilities” 

“‘New Figures for the Construction of Sales Quotas” 

“The Purchasing Power of the Consumer” 

“How Competition Upsets Calculation for Quotas” 

“The Past Record of the Salesman as a Factor” 


Other articles in this issue: 


“SamuEL REYBURN ON MAN-POWER IN BusiNEss”— 
an interview with the President of Lord & Taylor by 
George S. Fowler, J. Walter Thompson Company. 


“Tue ReEsPonsIBILITIES OF Mopern Inpbustry,” by 
Gerard Swope, President of the General Electric 
Company, an address delivered before a convention 
of the Associated Business Papers. 

“Tue FarMeEr’s DoLiar AND How Ir ts SPENT,” some 
new data regarding the rich potentialities of the farm 
market by N. Bruce Ashby, J. Walter Thompson 
Company. 


We shall be glad to send you a complimentary copy of 
the January issue of J. Walter Thompson News Bulletin. 


J. Watter THompson Company, Dept. N-B. 
244 Madison Avenue, New York City 


Please send me a complimentary copy of the J. Walter Thompson 
News Bulletin for January, 1927. 


Name 





Address 





City 











Newspaper Advertising Takes the 
Gamble Out of Sampling 


After Considering and Trying Other Plans, This Company Found That 
Best Results Were Secured by Backing the Sampling 
Plan with Newspaper Copy 


By Edw. T. Caswall 


Assistant Sales Manager, The Climalene Company 


GELECTIVE sampling is rapidly 
taking its proper place over 
promiscuous sampling in merchan- 
dising. Many manufacturers are 
turning to this first method of ac- 
quainting the buying public with 
the quality of their products. It 
was through the selective method 
of sampling that we managed to 
increase our sales on Bowlene 
after we had been carrying it along 
for several years with Climalene, 
another product which we manu- 
facture. 

The two products comprise our 
line, so we can devote a lot of time 
and thought to both of them. 
They are sold through the gro- 
cery trade. Climalene, a cleanser 
and water softener, was the first 
article placed on the market. That 
took place some twenty years ago, 
and the sales have spread to most 
every State. 

About six years ago, it was de- 
cided to place Bowlene on the 
market to make the cleanser line 
complete. In Climalene we had 
an all-purpose cleanser, one that 
could be used for cleaning wher- 
ever water was used for cleaning, 
but one that did not disinfect and 
deodorize toilet bowls, though it 
did clean them. 

Getting distribution on Bowlene 
wasn’t the hardest job in the 
world. Merchants are not averse 
to trying something new if it’s 
tacked on something else that does 
sell and is presented by a sales- 
man who knows the ropes in that 
particular territory. 

We have had retail men on Cli- 
malene ever since we have been in 
business and it didn’t take them 
long to get a distribution on the 
newer article. But making it sell 
for the merchant was a different 
proposition. That was where our 
trouble began. 


We never intended to put Bow- 
lene on the grocer’s shelf and 
permit it to become a_ shelf- 
warmer. We had newspaper cam- 
paigns mapped out and whatnot. 
They had been tested, too, but 
still the goods didn’t move fast 
enough to satisfy anyone. 

An idea then presented itself in 
the form of a sample. We knew 
a lot about samples, had used them 
for years in building up the Clima- 
lene business, and there was no 
reason why we couldn’t use the 
same tactics in putting Bowlene 
over. 

We sample Climalene by mak- 
ing a miniature box which holds 
enough for a complete trial when 
used in certain ways which we 
specifically point out in a circular 
that is attached to the sample. 
The samples are delivered direct 
to the housewife by distributors. 
To give this method of sampling 
prestige, we advertise the little 
package in newspaper space. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES 


But that method couldn’t be 
used on Bowlene. Bowlene is a 
powder, but when it is placed in 
water it turns to a cleanser of 
great strength. It must have this 
strength to do the work for which 
it is intended. There was too much 
danger in placing a small sample 
can around on the doorsteps for 
children to pick up and eat. We 
couldn’t do that, anyway, much as 
we should have liked to do; the 
Food & Drug Act has much to 
say about sampling products of 
the nature of Bowlene. 

We went ahead, however, and 
made a few thousand miniature 
cans to give to merchants, who in 
turn could give them directly to 
the customer he thought would be 
most interested. It was simply a 
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Seven railroad 
systems link 
Des Moines with all 


sections of the state 





of lowa—Rock Island, 
Northwestern, Burlington, 
Milwaukee, Great Western, 
Wabash and M. & St. L. 
Exceptional railroad 
service makes Des Moines 
lowa’s distributing center 


and enables The Des Moines 


Register and Tribune to 


give exceptional delivery 
service to readers through- 
out the state. Circulation 
now exceeds 190,000 daily 
and 155,000 Sunday . . . 


99% in lowa. 


The Des Moines 
Register and Gribune 
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test, planned more for the pur- 
pose of searching for the right 
thing, than for the purpose of 
moving a lot of Bowlene. 

I had the pleasure, or was it 
the misfortune, of distributing most 
of these samples out myself. Just 
picture trying to make every mer- 
chant put out samples like this in 
one town, let alone one territory 
or a group of territories. In the 
vernacular, it was “no go” and the 
plan was abandoned before it was 
really started. 

Two years ago, we hit our stride 
from a simple little idea. 

Our retail men on Climalene 
were given blank forms so that 
a merchant could give us his hand- 
picked customers’ names and ad- 
dresses. To these names we mailed 
a coupon worth 10 cents, which 
could be used as a part purchase 
price on a can of Bowlene. We 
didn’t send these coupons out and 
trust to luck, but we saw the thing 
through in its entirety. 

Of course, we had an expiration 
date on the coupon, but we didn’t 
stop there. We sent the merchant 
a sample coupon so he could see 
what we were mailing. Before the 
coupons expired, we wrote him an- 
other letter, calling his attention 
again to the expiration date and 
then after they had expired sent 
him another letter to get them in 
for redempion. 

Returns on this plan were far 
above the average direct-mail re- 
turns, or at least far above that 
which we had expected. Selective 
sampling of Bowlene was now an 
assured fact. 

But such a method is very slow 
since lists are hard to get, and 
the plan is costly for the same rea- 
son. A better plan was just around 
the corner —selective sampling 
through the newspaper. 

Newspaper advertising on Bow- 
lene, using the selected-method-of- 
sampling idea, appeared for the 
first time this fall. We struck the 
keynote of a housewife’s pride of 
home cleanliness in all the copy, 
at the same time not neglecting 
our sample offer. In one adver- 
tisement, for instance, our head- 
line reads: “New, Simple, Easy 
Way to Keep the Bowl Clean,” 
and the copy follows with: 
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We will give you 10 cents to prove 
that you can keep your closet bowl 
gleaming white without your touching 
it. And not only sparkling in clean. 
liness, but thoroughly disinfected and 
deodorized ! 

Bowlene is a wonderful powder that 
only needs to be shaken in the water 
to remove all discoloration and to 
cleanse entire closet system. Like magic 
the inner surface of the bowl is trans 
formed into snowy whiteness. 

The coupon below is worth 10 cents 
when applied in payment for a full-size 
can of Bowlene. 

Take it now to your favorite grocer 
or druggist and enjoy from today on 
the cleanliness and sanitation of a spot 
less, odorless closet bowl. 


In another the caption points 
out: “Just Sprinkle It In—The 
Bowl Cleans Itself !” Then the text : 


Now your most disagreeable house 
hold task is made easy. With Bowlene, 
you need never again touch the closet 
bowl. And it will be sparkling white, 
completely deodorized and disinfected. 

All you do is drop a little Bowlene 
in the water and let it remain for a 
half hour. Then flush. Gone are all 
discoloration, odor and germs. Com 
pletely removed from the whole closet 
system. Do this twice a week and your 
closet bow! will always be clean and 
sanitary. 

As a special inducement to demon 
strate how simply Bowlene works, your 
grocer or druggist will accept the cou 
pon below as cash. This gives you a 
large 25 cent can for only 15 cents 
Clip and cash the coupon today. 


Coupons started coming in at 


once from the merchants wher- 
ever the campaign appeared. | 
don’t want to give the impression 
that Uncle Sam is having a hard 
time delivering the coupons to us, 
but they are coming in fast enough 
to prove that there is such a thing 
as sampling if you find out how 
to do it. 

The campaign will close in 
plenty of time before Christmas, 
so that every merchant who has 
any coupons will have the chance 
to get them in before the holiday 
rush on foodstuffs. Several let- 
ters will overcome this obstacle. 
We know that our letters will be 
read because we keep in touch 
with the dealers by personal con 
tact and by mail. 


Fleisher Yarn Account for 
N. W. Ayer 

S. B. & B. W. Fleisher, Inc., Phila 

delphia, manufacturer of yarns, has 


 ~ gar its + Same account with N. 
Ayer & S 
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MILWAUKEE—First City in Diversity of Industries! 





12-Page Advertisement 
Brings Record Business 


HIS year the Boston Store of Milwaukee 

used 12 full pages in The Milwaukee 
Journal to advertise its annual “Capac “ 
to Greater Mily 


: adver~ 

num. VO the lowest 

rch cost per sale when they concen- 
trate in The Milwaukee Journal. 


THE MILWAUKEE J a 
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FIRST BY MERIT 








WISCONSIN—First State in Value of Dairy Products! 
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An invaluable asset of a great newspaper is the fact 
that business men read it. 


The news of business, the analyses of business, the 
voice of business—these unfailingly interest the 
executive. 


e To Chicagoans The Daily News is the newspaper 
of outstanding interest to the business man; the busi- 
ness man’s paper in his home life and in his business. 


Member of The 100,00 


o.8 NEW YORK CHICAGO Wood 
Advertising : J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Fine . 
Representatives : 110 E. 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


Average Daily Net Paid Circ 


pn fc 
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ead The Daily News 


Chicago business is reflected—represented—in The 
Daily News as in no other Chicago daily newspaper. 
In its columns is concentrated the major selling effort 





1926 


Ae 







of business. 









To The Daily News the business man of Chicago 
looks for the complete and verified news of business; 
for the full report of the day’s financial news, the 
closing quotations of all Chicago and New York 
markets and the volume of trading in each security. 
This complete information is published in the 
Final Markets edition, on the street at 3:10 p. m. 
It is not available in any 
other Chicago afternoon 
newspaper. It appears in 
The Daily News more 
than 12 hours before the 
same reports may be ob- 
tained in next morning’s 


papers. 

















If you ride homeward 
with Chicago’s business 
people you know from ob- 
servation that The Daily 
News is the- newspaper 
read by business men. 


PAILY NEWS 


hicago 
roup of American Cities 
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Woodward & Kelly C, Geo. Krogness 
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mMORlahoma - 


—the rural 73.4% is 
making business good 


KLAHOMA’S farmers in 1926 produced 
crops that returned an average of over 
$135.00 more per farm family than crops of a year 
ago—and consider, too, that Oklahoma’s rural folks 
out-number the urban population nearly three to 
one. To be exact the 1920 Census divides Okla- 
homa’s population as follows: 


Rural 73.4% 
Urban 26.6% 
It’s the farm folks of Oklahoma who make up the 


big market, and it’s agriculture that is keeping 
Oklahoma in the Good business zone. 


To secure volume sales in Oklahoma you must 
get the farm business, and it’s the Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman, Oklahoma’s only farm paper 
that reaches these homes at lowest cost. 


Carl Williams Ralph: Mer 
Editor Qdu. Mgr 


Oklahoma City 


E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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An “In-Stock” System That Saves 
Money for Manufacturer 
and Retailer 


Shoe Manufacturer Replaces Old System with One Which Gives As- 
surance That Orders Will Be Filled Immediately—Reduces 
Size of Stock Dealers Must Carry 


By E. E. Doane 


Sales Manager, Charles A. Eaton Company 


How we have changed our old- 
fashioned stock department 
to conform to the new buying 
habits of retailers may be of in- 
terest to manufacturers in other 
lines of business who are facing 
the same general problem that we 
faced. 

If hand-to-mouth buying is 
here to stay, it is going to mean 
that many manufacturers in differ- 
ent lines of business will have to 
change their methods of manu- 
facturing for stock. When a 
manufacturer looks at the new 
system of buying from the re- 


tailer’s point of view, rather than 
from his own, he is going to find 
that certain changes, especially in 
products where the style element 


is big, will be essential. The re- 
tailer wants a safe method of test- 
ing his sales on certain items. The 
manufacturer wants a_ method 
which will enable him to carry 
ample surplus to meet his retailer’s 
requirements which surplus should 
be increased or decreased to con- 
form to his sales on certain par- 
ticular styles. 

Shoe manufacturers for years 
have operated what they called 
stock departments. Prior to 1923 
we were operating in that manner. 

The shoe manufacturer sends 
his salesmen on the road in Sep- 
tember or October with spring 
samples. At that time, the manu- 
icturer has made no decision in 

gard to spring stock shoes. After 
the salesmen’s orders have been 
received at the factory, and after 
orders have been shipped, 
there comes a lull when there are 
no more shoes to be made. During 
that between-season lull, the manu- 
facturer keeps his factory busy by 
making stock shoes for spring. 


the se 
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He picks out certain styles which 
have sold well as make-up styles 
and makes up a quantity for 
stock. Of course, the retailer had 
no way of knowing when he 
bought his shoes for spring de- 
livery whether or not the styles 
which he bought would be carried 
in stock by the manufacturer dur- 
ing the spring. 

There is another weakness of 
the typical stock department. 
When the manufacturer makes up 
his initial quantity of stock shoes 
he has accomplished his purpose, 
from his own viewpoint; he has 
kept his factory in operation dur- 
ing the dull period. Then, if a 
stock style is popular and sells out 
so that the sizes are badly broken 
by the first of June, the manufac- 
turer considers that he has done a 
good job on that stock style. 
However, let’s look at it from 
the retailer’s angle. 

Suppose the retailer bought a 
certain style and later on was 
pleased to find that the manufac- 
turer had decided to put that par- 
ticular style in stock for the 
spring season. Naturally, the re- 
tailer would have enough sizes to 
carry him through the first part 
of his season, and about the last 
of June he would need to fill in 
sizes. Then, he would discover 
that the manufacturer’s stock was 
all shot to pieces because of the 
orders he had been getting. 

To speak frankly, the shoe 
manufacturer for years has felt it 
necessary to operate a stock de-: 
partment so that he could make 
shoes when he had no orders on 
hand. In other words, he has 
operated a stock department to 
take up surplus production. After 
those stock shoes are made, it is 
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the manufacturer’s ambition to 
get rid of them as quickly as pos- 
sible without loss. 

That plan worked pretty well in 
the years when men wore high 
shoes in the fall and low shoes in 
the spring. There weren't as 
many rapid changes in styles as 
there are now. Men are now 
wearing oxfords the year around, 
and the retailer who has bought 
oxfords for spring wants to sell 
them before buying for fall. If 
he doesn’t sell the spring oxfords 
he doesn’t need to buy additional 
fall oxfords. This has given the 
retailer an incentive to delay buy- 
ing and has resulted in the hand- 
to-mouth situation which is now 
prevalent in the shoe business. 

Realizing that the time has 
come when stock departments 
were entering a period of popular- 
ity, we decided that it was essen- 
tial to revolutionize the entire 
system, and develop a stock ser- 
vice which would be efficient, first, 
from the retailer’s viewpoint and 
secondly, from the manufacturer’s 
viewpoint. Our plan was such an 
improvement in efficiency and re- 
liability that we could not recon- 
cile ourselves to call it a stock 
service, although that is exactly 
what it amounted to. So many 
stock departments had been in- 
efficient that we hesitated to use 
that title for an efficient stock de- 
partment. So we called our plan 
the in-process system, and we 
called our stock department the 
in-process department. “In-proc- 
ess” seemed a good name because 
it suggested the vital difference 
between our new stock system and 
the inefficient practices of the past. 

Here’s the in-process plan in a 
nutshell. When our salesmen re- 
ceive their spring samples about 
October 1, the samples are clearly 
distinguished as in-process or 
make-up. Those which are classi- 
fied as in-process may be pur- 
chased by the retailer for delivery 
at any spring date which he may 
desire, with our definite assurance 
that on and after February 15 
those styles will be in-process. In 
other words, they will be in stock 
at our factory, and our stock con- 
stantly maintained. That is ex- 
actly what in-process means; 
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every style which we carry in 
stock is constantly in the process 
of manufacture. We carry an 
ample surplus which’ is increased 
or decreased to conform to our 
sales on each particular style, and 
every day we enter in the factory 
orders for all sizes which have 
heen sold during the day. In this 
manner, we keep our stock com- 
plete from February 15 until 
August 1, which is the entire 
period during which the retailer 
is selling spring styles. The same 
practice is repeated in the fall. 
Certain styles which are some- 
what staple may be carried 
through two or more successful 
seasons. Other styles which might 
be classed as novelties are closed 
out at the end of the first season 


TWO IMPORTANT QUESTIONS 


There are two very important 
questions which any intelligent re- 
tailer would want to ask before 
buying our shoes. First, he wants 
to know whether or not our stock 
service is reliable. Second, he 
wants to know how much extra 
we are obliged to charge for our 
shoes to offset the cost of operat- 
ing the in-process department. 

In reply to the first question, it 
is quite a simple matter to show 
the retailer how we maintain our 
stock. We operate a line chart on 
each individual shoe to check 
the surplus stock against the 
weekly sales and thus it is a sim- 
ple matter to increase or decrease 
the stock and meet our sales re- 
quirements. It is also a simple 
matter for the retailer td under- 
stand our method of entering 
orders every day to replace sales. 
In other words, it is obvious to 
the retailer that we can carry the 
stock throughout the season if we 
desire. It is an easy matter for 
him to test the reliability of our 
service by ordering a few sizes 
late in the season. 

Our reply to his second question 
is this. For years manufacturer: 
have made a practice of charg- 
ing an extra price for stock shoes. 
Dealers usually expect to pay 
more for stock shoes than for 
make-up shoes. When we tell 
them that we don’t charge any- 
thing for our stock service they 
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are skeptical. When we tell them 
that we sell stock shoes at a lower 
price than we could sell make-up 
shoes, 
That is, they smile until they hear 
the rest of the story. 

i matter of price is a simple 

\blem in arithmetic. Last year 
a . turned our stock of in-process 
shoes six and a half times, which 
means that the interest on our in- 
vestment was approximately 1 per 
cent of our sales. Our shoes sell 
for approximately $5.50 a pair to 
the dealer, and therefore the in- 
terest on our investment amounted 
to approximately 5% cents per 
pair. In addition to that, our 
total loss on close-outs amounted 
to 434 cents per pair. Roughly, 
there was a cost of 10 cents per 
pair in the operation of our in- 
process department on account of 
these two charges which would 
not apply to make-up shoes. But, 
there is another side to the pic- 
ture. Last year we sold 90 per 
cent of our shoes out of the in- 
process department, which enables 
us to manufacture 90 per cent of 
our shoes in case lots for the in- 
process department. 


In previous 
years we sold less than 10 per cent 
of our shoes out of the stock de- 
partment, while we manufactured 
more than 90 per cent of our pro- 


duction in small broken lots to 
fill individual dealers’ orders. 
Anybody who knows anything 
about shoe manufacturing will 
readily believe us when we state 
that our cost of production has 
been reduced approximately 25 
cents per pair as a result of the 
in-process system, which enables 
us to manufacture in case lots for 
the stock department instead of 
small broken lots to fill the indi- 
vidual dealers’ orders. We now 
make our shoes in bulk for the in- 
process department and divide 
them up into small shipments as 
the last operation in the factory. 
Under the old plan, every cus- 
tomer’s order went all the way 
through the factory as an indi- 
vidual transaction. Also, we have 
benefited greatly by massing our 
production on a few definite 
styles instead of a conglomeration 
of all kinds of styles. 

For the benefit of those who 
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the retailers simply smile. . 
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don’t understand shoe manufac- 
turing, it might be important to 
explain that the average small re- 
tailer would buy only about eight 
pairs of shoes on a narrow width, 
and it would be necessary for the 
shoe manufacturer to send those 
eight pairs of shoes all the way 
through the factory on a twenty- 
four-pair rack. Nothing else 
would go on the rack with those 
eight pairs of shoes. In other 
words, the rack would be one-third 
full—and at that particular time 
there might be orders which could 
not go into the factory because the 
factory would be crowded with 
racks. 

A reliable stock service is of 
great assistance to the retailer. It 
enables him to buy light on a 
doubtful style in order to test the 
salability of the style. Also, it 
enables the retailer to start the 
season with a small assortment on 
each style, and draw on the manu- 
facturer’s stock. 


THE SIZE BUGABOO 


The big gamble in the retail 
shoe business is the problem of 
sizes. Technically, a_ retailer 
should buy approximately 350 
pairs of shoes in order to have a 
perfect stock on any style. The 
middle sizes, like 8D, sell very 
heavily, while the small sizes and 
extremely large sizes sell lightly. 

The sizes that we carry on stock 
shoes are: A, 7 to 11; B, 6 to 11; 
C, 5 to 11; which is a total of 
forty-six sizes, including half 
sizes. The retailer sells 15 pairs 
of 8D while he is selling one pair 
of 5D. Now, just consider that 
size problem which is facing the 
retailer, and then realize that the 
average small retailer tried to get 
along with an initial stock of 
about twenty-four to thirty-six 
pairs on a style. Then you will 
have some idea of what he is up 
against and why he likes to deal 
with a manufacturer who operates 
a reliable stock service. 

I would sum it all up by saying 
that the in-process plan has en- 
abled us to give the retailer a ser- 
vice which allows him to sell the 
maximum number of pairs with 
the minimum stock investment. 
At the same time, we have been 
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able to give the dealer more value 
for his money by actually reducing 
rather than increasing our cost of 
doing business. Retailers work 
together with us. They buy the 
kind of shoes that we adopt for 
stock and thus enable us to con- 
fine our manufacturing largely to 
case lots. In return we give them 
a stock service which makes their 
business more profitable, and we 
share with them the savings 
which we have effected in our cost 
of manufacturing and operating. 

will venture the prediction 
that in five years the ordinary re- 
tailer will buy practically all of 
his shoes from stock. The sale of 
make-up styles to small retailers 
is not consistent with twentieth 
century methods of doing busi- 
ness. A few retailers will try to 
continue buying make-up shoes 
because they get a kick out of de- 
veloping styles, whether the styles 
are good or bad. On the other 
hand, some manufacturers will 
continue trying to sell make-up 
styles because it is a habit. How- 
ever, any open-minded business 
man who has studied the situation 
will agree that the in-process plan 
offers great advantages to both 
manufacturer and retailer. This 
system seems to us sure to in- 
crease in popularity and will un- 
doubtedly be adopted by many 
shoe manufacturers in the immedi- 
ate future. There is nothing to 
prevent other manufacturers using 
an adaptation of the same idea to 
solve problems somewhat similar 
in character. 


L. P. Miles Heads Memphis 


° ” 

“Commercial Appeal 
L. P. Miles has been elected pres- 
ident of the Commercial Appeal Pub 
lishing Company, publisher of the Mem- 
phis, Tenn., Commercial Appeal and 
the new Evening Appeal. He succeeds 
the late C. P. J. Mooney. Mr. Miles, 
an attorney, has had an interest in the 
Commercial Appeal company. In 1895 
he joined the staff of the Commercial 
Appeal with which he was associated 

for five years. 


Knit Goods Account for 
Milwaukee Agency 


Olson & Enzinger, Inc., Milwaukee 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising of the Jersild 
Knitting Company, Neenah, Wis., 
manufacturer of knitted outerwear. 
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C. W. Churchill to Direct 
Buick Sales 


E. T. Strong, president and general 
manager of the Buick Motor Company, 
Flint, Mich., has announced the ap 
pointment of C. W. Churchill as general 
sales manager of that company. Mr. 
Churchill, who has been director of sales 
since 1921, succeeds Mr. Strong, who 
had been general sales manager until 
his recent appointment as president and 
gencral manager. 


J. S. Wilkinson, General Sales 
Manager, Carnation Milk 


John S. Wilkinson has been appointed 
sales manager of the Carnation Milk 
Products Company, Oconomowoc, Wis. 
He joined the organization six years 
ago as district manager of the Missis- 
sippi valley territory but was later trans 
ferred to headquarters where he has 
been acting as assistant to the general 
manager. 


Eaton, Crane & Pike Appoint 
" 
Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler 
The Eaton, Crane & Pike Company 
writing papers, Pittsfield, Mass., has ap- 
pointed Cowan, Dempsey & Dengler, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. This appoint 


ment becomes effective January 1, 1927 


Heinz Rice Flakes to Federal 
Agency 

The H. J. Heinz (Company, Pitts 
burgh, has decided to separate its ad 
vertising account, giving the handling 
of Heinz Rice Flakes advertising to 
the Federal Advertising Agency, New 
ork. 


R. C. Hay to Direct May Oil 
Burner Sales and Advertising 


R. C. Hay has joined the May Oil 
Burner Corporation, Baltimore, as di- 
rector of sales and advertising. He was 
formerly manager of sales promotion 
and sales training of the American 
Radiator Company, New York. 


Paint and Varnish Account 
for Montreal Agency 


Brandram Henderson Ltd., Montreal 
manufacturer of paint and varnishes, has 
appointed National Publicity Limited. 
Montreal advertising agency, as adver 
tising counsel. 


Blue Boar Tobacco Account to 
Harvey, Zoeller 


Tobacco 
York, has appointed Harvey, 
Zoeller & Company, Inc., New York ad 
vertising agency, to direct the advertis 
ing of Blue Boar smoking tobacco. 


The American Company. 


Inc., New 
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The Philadelphia Bulletin 


meets all the requirements of the 


Association of National Advertisers 


At the Atlantic City Convention of the A.N.A., Verne Burnett, secretary of 
the Advertising Committee of General Motors Corporation, Detroit, made a 
striking address on the Fundamentals or ideals to be sought by the national 


advertiser in a newspaper. 


It is gratifying to be able to report that the Philadelphia Bulletin has always 
met these requirements, plus point 8, which we have added to complete the cycle. 


1. Known Circulation 

rhe circulation figures of The Bulletin 
have been printed each day since it 
passed under its present management in 
1895. Whether they went up or down, 
a true statement has continuously been 
made. All audits such as the A. B. C 
have been welcomed and the most search- 
ing analysis has always sustained the 
hgures. 

The qualitative phase of The Bulletin’s 
circulation is known and_ recognized 
throughout the advertising profession; 
its character and standing as a high- 
class non-sensational newspaper has al- 
ways ranked it as one of America’s 
foremost dailies. 


2. Known Market 

Philadelphia is America’s third largest 
market, and reliable data and information 
as to its phases and opportunities is con- 
tinuously being furnished upon request 
to any advertiser or advertising agency. 

Population, physical and buying char- 
acteristics of all sections of Philadelphia 
are furnished in detail, and route books 
covering most lines of wholesale and re- 
tail dealers may be had upon application 
to its advertising department. 


3. Physical Appearance 

Rigid rules as to type display, borders, 
text, lay-out, etc., are adhered to and 
every effort made to present a clear, 
clean appearance free of flashy type, or 
black splurges of ink. In make-up it was 
one of the first newspapers to adopt the 
pyramid style of advertisement location. 


4. Business Practice 
Honor between buyer and seller has 


always been the watch-word. Known 
quality and quantity, coupled with known 
rates makes it easy to do business in a 
satisfactory manner with The Bulletin. 


5. Agents’ Commission and 
Discounts 

A flat commission of 15% is allowed 
to recognized agents, and a cash discount 
of 2% is allowed on all accounts paid 
by these agents within 20 days from date 
of invoice. No change or deviation from 
this is made under any circumstances. 


6. Low Flat Rate 
The advertising rate of The Bulletin 
is one of the lowest per line per thou- 
sand (or per milline) in the United 
States. Present rate is 65c a line for 
500,000 copies daily. 


7. No Prize Contests 

The circulation of The Bulletin, the 
largest in Philadelphia and one of the 
largest in the United States, has been 
obtained solely on the merits of the 
newspaper. 

No prize, premium, coupon or other 
artificial methods of stimulating circula- 
tion have ever been used by The Bulletin. 


8. Market Saturation 

The population of the Philadelphia re- 
tail trading area numbers about 3,000,000 
people. U. S. Census figures give 4.5 
persons as the average size of the Phila- 
delphia family.—Dividing the population 
by 4.5 shows that the daily circulation of 
The Bulletin goes into practically every 
worth-while home in the Philadelphia 
market. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ebening 


Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA'S NEWSPAPER 


Average daily net paid circulation for the six 
months ending September 30, 1926 


535,096 =" 


The circulation of The Bulletin is the largest 
in Philadelphia and one of the largest in the 


United States. 
247 Park Avenue (Park-Lexington Building) 
Verree & Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 
L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 321 Lafayette Boulevard 
Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market St. 


New York.. 
Chicago. ... 
Detroit... . 
San Francisco Thomas L. 


(Copyright 1926—Bulletin Company) 


Emory, 
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NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


Gives 46% 
COVERAGE 


in the World’s Richest Market P 


LEGRAM'S “¢ 
207, 060 0g 
l4% \ZZEVENING (A |" 
SUN JOURNAL ~~ 
262,700 677,565 75 


18% ye | Fe 
‘enn, 40% ||: 
WORLD 


295,298 
20% 


The New York Evening Journal DOMINATES the world’ 


richest market. Its circulation of 677,565—the largest evening 














newspaper circulation in America—is more than twice that of 
the next largest evening paper in New York. It is greater than 
the next two combined—PLUS 119,567! 
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The New York Evening Journal has 


DOUBLE 


the circulation of the next largest 
New York evening paper 


PLUS 86,969 copies a day! 


Every day 677,565 men and women buy the New York Evening 
Journal and take it home where it is read by every member of 


the family. 

These people constitute the cream of the New York buying pub- 
lic; they live well; they buy regularly and they pay liberally for 
what they buy. And their purchases are governed by the adver- 
tising which comes to them in the columns of the New York 
Evening Journal. 


There is no other evening paper in the New York market which 
enables you to reach, at one stroke, so large a percentage of the 
total possible consumers in this great field. The New York 
Evening Journal gives concentration; it has DOUBLE the cir- 
culation of the next largest evening paper PLUS 86,969 copies 
a day! 

CIRCULATION FOR SIX MONTHS ENDING 

SEPTEMBER 30th, 677,565 DAILY, NET PAID 


A daily gain of 41,779 over the same period last year. 


NEW YORK 
EVENING JOURNAL 


America’s largest evening newspaper circulation 
. and at 3c a copy daily, 5c Saturday 
New York Office: 2 COLUMBUS CIRCLE, New York City 


Chicago Office Detroit Office 
learst Building, Chicago, Il. General Motors Bldg., Detroit, Mich. 
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$350,000 Spent in Tobacco 


Advertising in Detroit Newspapers 


First 11 Months of 1926 


OR 53 years the newspaper of the home, The Detroit 
News is equally welcomed by the man of the substan- 
tial household as it is by the woman. The fireside com- 
panion of practically every Detroit home, it is only natural 
that The Detroit News should be chosen to carry the mes- 
sages of man’s most constant associate at leisure moments. 
Over 49% of the $350,000 spent in Detroit newspapers by 
tobacco advertisers went to The News, which carried 
substantially more of this advertising than either of the 
other two Detroit newspapers. 

In every class of advertising dependent on home reading for results 
The News leads all other Detroit newspapers. Its thorough home cov- 
erage, its concentrated circulation in the local trading territory, and 
its remarkably interesting news pages have won for The News a 
reader interest which is reflected in its great advertising volume ex- 
ceeding that of any other newspaper in America. 

You can get results in the Detroit market at a low cost per unit of 
sale if you use The News alone, because it covers the field adequately. 
In fact, no other newspaper in any city of Detroit’s size or larger so 
thoroughly does this job. 


The Detroit News 


The HOME Newspaper 
350,000 Sunday Circulation — 320,000 Week Day Circulation 




















How Salesmen May Help Build the 
Sales Plan 


Eastern Manufacturer Develops Successful Plan for Specialty with Help 
of Eight Salesmen 


By R. C. Hay 


N the usual course of events the 

sales manager of a large manu- 
acturer in the East took up the 
study of the next year’s sales quotas 
and sales plans. He established for 
each of ten lines of products 
the sales quotas which were de- 
sirable from the company view- 
point. On each of these lines of 
products certain tentative selling 
plans were discussed and adopted. 
rhen on one of the products where 
the unit sale was about $1,000, it 
was decided to try a new method 
for developing the sales plan. 

The selling effort required to 
move the number of units of this 
product that the company wanted 
to sell was of a high character and 
involved some very well organized 
sales promotion planning. Instead 


of establishing the plan for this 
product in the usual manner it was 
felt that advice should be sought 


of the salesmen in the company 
who had the best sales records for 
this item. Accordingly, eight 
salesmen with the best records of 
results for this product were called 
into headquarters for a one-day 
conference on the sales plan. A 
considerable amount of work pre- 
liminary to this meeting was made 
necessary due to the desire of the 
sales executive in charge of the 
meeting to conserve the time of 
everyone concerned and to get as 
large a return as possible from the 
time invested in the meeting. Con- 
iderably in advance of this meet- 
ing the sales problem was analyzed 
irom as many points of view as 
possible and a list of twenty-five 
uestions was drawn up to serve 
as a basis for the meeting. These 
juestions were then grouped into 
ight different classifications and 
these classifications made to serve 
iS units of discussion. 

In preparing the program for the 
lay’s meeting each unit was al- 
lotted a definite number of minutes, 
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depending on the relative impor- 
tance of this unit as compared to 
other units in the program. In 
this way it was expected that dis- 
cussion would be proportioned ac- 
cording to the importance of the 
topics, to insure covering the en- 
tire program and to insure proper 
placing of the emphasis. 

Copies of the program and of the 
twenty-five questions together with 
some supporting detail on certain 
of the questions were sent out 
several days in advance of the 
meeting to each of the salesmen 
who was to attend. 

On the day of the meeting every 
one was present promptly at 9:30, 
when the discussion was opened by 
devoting thirty minutes to a dis- 
cussion by each salesman of four 
points on the situation in his terri- 
tory. This section of the program 
read as follows: 


Each salesman present will be asked 
to present in three minutes or less the 
situation in his territory covering these 
po.nts: 

1. Location and character of territory. 

2. Character of work for which the 
product is sold. 

(a) Percentage sold on new and on 
replacement jobs. 

3. Number of progressive merchants 
in the territory handling the product. 

4. How the product is sold in the 
territory, whether by: 

(a) Architects’ specifications. 

(b) Active merchants. 

(c) Salesmen’s personal 
owners. 

(d) Jobbers’ salesmen. 

(e) Other means. 


work with 


The first effect of having each 
of eight salesmen go through all 
of the above outlined points was to 
familiarize each one in the meeting 
with the variation of conditions in 
the territories represented in the 
room. These variations of con- 
ditions could be taken into account 
in considering suggestions and ma- 
terial presented by the individual 
salesmen in the later discussion. 

The balance of the program for 
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the day included these major 
divisions : 

A. The market for the product. (40 
minutes.) 

B. The use by the merchant of spe- 
cial types of bid forms. (40 minutes.) 

C. The work of the merchant. (40 
minutes.) , 

D. Selling product display samples to 
the merchant. (15 minutes.) 

E. The use of the product under spe- 

rating conditions. (15 minutes.) 
. How to work with prospects for 
the product. (60 minutes.) 

G. Selling the product with the co- 
operation of the jobber. (30 minutes.) 

H. Advertising and sales promotion. 
(90 minutes.) 


The following can be taken as 
typical of the character of ques- 
tions which were brought up be- 
fore this group of salesmen. The 
answers to. these questions served 
to guide the management in the de- 
velopment and adoption of the sales 

lan. 
‘ Under section “H,” advertising 
and sales promotion: 4 

1. Should we prepare a series of 
form letters which can be sent out 
to prospects over the signature of 
the merchant and printed on his 
letterhead? (These letters would 
be intended to supplement the work 
of the direct-mail department.) 

2. What value is placed by mer- 
chants on our direct mail work for 
this product? 

3. Would direct mail be most 
effective if it carried direct 
reference to local installations? 

4. Should we have a direct-mail 
plan directed at. the merchants 
themselves in the form of letters 
at regular intervals, each letter 
to carry to the merchant at least 
one definite and practical sales sug- 
gestion? 

5. Can we arouse interest through 
publishing at intervals a printed 
bulletin giving experience stories, 
cuts of store and window displays, 
selling schemes and ideas, etc.? 

6. Should we make available to 
merchants a cut service for news- 
paper advertising ? 

7. If such a service is developed, 
should its use be restricted to one 
merchant in a town? (In other 
words, how would we handle those 
towns where we have more than 
one merchant aggressively selling 
this high-price product?) 

8. Should the national advertis- 


cial o} 
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ing be changed to describe more 
closely the practical use of this 
product, in particular giving more 
emphasis to the actual appearance 
of the product on the job; greater 
emphasis on the use of the product 
for replacement jobs; more actual 
mention of operating economy ; and 
in general getting away from the 
“atmosphere” and “class” type of 
advertising being used so much at 
present? 

9. Should we furnish a special 
product poster in four colors for 
the use of merchants? 

10. Should we furnish  mer- 
chants with installation signs cover- 
ing this product? 

11. What would you think of 
furnishing a limp leather, loose- 
leaf portfolio with the name of 
the merchant imprinted in gold on 
the cover, this to be sent to all 
merchants who secure photographs 
of product installations and ex- 
teriors of the buildings in which 
the product is installed? Sheets 
would be included with these photo- 
graphs giving the essential data as 
to the installation. ; 

12. Is newspaper advertising of 
the product recommended in any 
locality at all? This advertising 
might carry the names of mer- 
chants who have the product on 
display in their sales rooms. 

An amazing amount of exceed- 
ingly valuable information, con- 
structive ideas and suggestions 
were developed as a result of the 
discussions of the above questions 
and others covered under other 
headings. The salesmen present at 
the meeting having been selected 
because of the high character of 
their selling results on this product 
naturally were fully competent to 
bring to the meeting first-hand in- 
formation and a clear understand- 
ing of the merchants’ problems and 
of their own problems and difficul- 
ties. This viewpoint brought to 
the discussion something that made 
the ideas and plans as presented 
and worked out stand the acid test 
of criticism by experienced in- 
dividuals. 

Having the discussion confined 
to one subject at a time and han- 
died in an organized fashion made 
certain the concentration of the 
thought of the individuals in the 
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“Permanence 


T= outstanding character of the circulation of 
The Indianapolis News is permanence. 


Permanence that comes from the character of The 
News as a newspaper, from its system of home 
delivery by its own carrier organization, and from 
the kind of people it serves. 


Readers of advertisement No. 1 in a series will also 
read No. 20 and No. 200. They won’t transfer 
their affections elsewhere in the middle of your 
schedule. They read The News every day—some 
other papers occasionally, perhaps—but The News 
every day. 


When you build a market for a product among 
the readers of The Indianapolis News, you are 
building it permanently on solid ground. 


€ 


Member 100,000 Group 
of American Cities 


The Indianapolis News 


FRANK T. CARROLL, Advertising Director 
New York Chicago 
DAN A. CARROLL J.B. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd St. The Tower Building 
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meeting on that one subject, and re- 
sulted in bringing out an unusual 
number of valuable ideas. 

One of the most important facts 
which developed in this meeting 
was the extent to which this par- 
ticular product was used on re- 
placement work. The replacement 
percentage indicated by the sales 
experience of the eight salesmen 
represented at the meeting ran much 
higher than the percentage which 
the sales department had _ used 
prior to that time in making up 
selling plans. This brought about 
a decided revision of promotional 
and advertising plans to take ac- 
count of the larger replacement 
market which existed for this 
product. 

After the day of discussion had 
been completed the facts brought 
out in that meeting were used as 
a basis for the development of the 
sales plan for the ensuing year. 
Not only were these sales plans 
much more practical and useful 
from the field standpoint, but the 
entire organization accepted the 
sales plan with much more en- 
thusiasm than had ever been the 
case before, due to their knowledge 
of the methods followed in de- 
veloping the plan. The idea that 
these plans had been developed in 
conference with the best salesmen 
in the company, gave them a back- 
ground which insured complete ac- 
ceptance by the salesmen of their 
practical application to the selling 
job. 

Later on, this same manufacturer 
held similar meetings on other 
special products where the volume 
of sales was sufficiently large to 
justify special promotional and 
sales plans. In each case, benefits 
through bringing in members of 
the sales force with the best sell- 
ing records on these special prod- 
ucts were so great as to justify the 
expense involved. These _ sales 
meetings resulted in practical sales 
promotion plans and in developing 
material from the field viewpoint 
designed to meet the practical con- 
ditions confronting the salesman in 
his everyday work. 

This method of getting the sales- 
men to help build the sales plan is 
very simple and easy of operation, 
and if the meetings are properly or- 
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ganized and the discussion is 
properly guided, cannot help but 
result profitably. 


J. A. Payez, Eastern Manager, 
Meredith Publications 


Joseph A. Payez has been appoint 
Eastern Manager of the Meredith Pu! 
lications, Successful Farming, Bett 
Homes and Gardens and the Dai 
Farmer. His headquarters wi!l be at 
New York. 

Mr. Payez has been with the Mer 
dith organization for the last four years 
in the Eastern territory. Prior to that 
time, and since his return from Franc: 
he was with the Associated Far: 
Papers at New York. 

Mr. Payez will assume his new du 
ties on January 1. 


Franklin Automobile Advances 
A. M. Taylor 


A. M. Taylor, advertising manager of 
the Franklin Automobile Compan 
Syracuse, N. Y., has been appointed 
sales promotion manager, effective 
December 31. He has been associated 
with the company since 1920, when he 
was made assistant advertising manager, 
except during the year 1924, when hx 
was with the Velie Motor Company. In 
his new position he will visit practi 
cally all the larger cities of the coun 
try. 


J. B. Smiley, President, 
Remington Arms 


John B. Smiley, of the Remington 
\rms Company, Inc., New York, has 
been elected president. J. G. Heath 
has been made vice-president in charge 
of firearms, ammunition, cutlery and 
cash register sales. He will be assisted 
by Harry J. Strugnell and George 
Rugge. The following sales managers 
have been appointed: Firearms divi 
sion, George E. Pinckney; ammunition, 
Roy C. Swan; cutlery, W. G. Shelton 
and cash registers, F. W. Hanson. 


George D. Smith Joins Rankin 
Agency 
George D. Smith has joined the Wm 


Rankin Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, as vice-president. Until re 
cently Mr. Smith was a member of 
Payne, Burns & Smith, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, New York, now the G 
Logan Payne Company. 


T. G. Brennan, Advertising 
Manager, Phenix Cheese 


Thomas G. Brennan, formerly adver 
tising manager of the American Suga: 
Refining Company, New York, Domin 
sugar and syrup, has been appointed ad 
vertising manager of the Phenix Cheese 
Corporation, New York. 
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. 
Marjorie Howard, Paris Fashion Editor, is an author- 


ity whose judgment is ep on both sides of the 


Atlantic. She writes of fas lion and fashionable life in a 
manner as charming and interesting as her prophecies are 
accurate. After her vacation in America, Miss Howard 


returns to France for the January collections. 
e 


Harper's Bazar maintains its position of excel- + 
lence andautbority through the work of such editors: 


HARPER’S BAZAR 
119 W est 40th St., New York 


| Dominating the INNER + CIRCLE | 
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N¢. 2 in series 


Boston Market 
More Confused 
Than Confusing 


UCH has been said about Boston be- 
ing “different”? and “confusing”. 


The difference is due to an artfully created 
confusion that has been injected into the 
method of comparing newspaper advertising 
values. 


In other cities morning papers are com- 
pared with morning papers and evening with 
evening papers. This is difficult in Boston 
because national advertisers are forced to buy 
the combined circulations of the last paper 
in the morning field and the last paper in the 
evening field. They cannot be bought sepa- 
rately. 


The same method is employed in the 
case of another Boston newspaper with a 
morning and evening edition. These combi- 
nations were planned to create values com- 
parable to that of the first morning paper and 
that of the first evening paper in Boston. 
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Hence the confusion — and the “compul- 
sory” and “optional” combinations in Boston. 
However, the confusion disappears if the 
same rule is applied to all Boston newspapers 
—if the first paper in the evening field is 
added to the first paper in the morning field 
—if combinations are compared with combi- 
nations and not with individual newspapers. 


Here are the combinations: 


lst combination (optional) 655,300 
2nd combination (optional) 415,584 
3rd combination (compulsory) 273,240 
4th combination (compulsory) 250,998 


* 


Boston American 
Boston Advertiser 


Rodney E. Boone H. A. Koehler 
9 East 40th Street Hearst Bldg. 
New York City Chicago 


S. B. Chittenden F. M. Van Gieson Louis C. Boone 
5 Winthrop Sq. Monadnock Bidg. Book Tower Bldg. 
Boston San Francisco Detroit 
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If-— 


If there were only one print- 
ing house in the world there 
would be no mental effort 
required in picking the right 
one to handle that important 
work of yours. But there are 
many thousand in New York 
City alone. 


Some are good, and others 
not so good. 


Many people think the 
Charles Francis Press is about 
the best of the lot. Of course 
we wouldn’t claim that much, 
but we are trying hard to 
make it true. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue Telephone Lackawanna 4300 
Printing Crafts Building, New York 














Some Conclusions on: Are There 
Too Many Salesmenr 


The Second of Two Articles Summing Up the Situation and Suggesting 


Possible 


Solutions 


By C. B. Larrabee 


N last week’s Printers’ INK 

we discussed symptoms and a 
disease. This week we shall talk 
of cures. Cures—not cure-alls— 
because this is a disease with a 
number of complications, and 
there is no single specific that will 
cure them all. 

To sum up, briefly, the substance 
of last week’s article, there are 
nine main reasons 


Therefore, while there is no 
cause to view with violent alarm, 
there is every reason why all those 
interested in this great structure 
of distribution should recognize 
that everything is not entirely as 
it should be. A few slight infec- 
tions, perhaps, and that’s all. It 
is well to remember, however, that 
the slight infection sometimes be- 

comes a sore that 





why there are 
today many more 
salesmen than a 
few years ago. 
Some of these 
reasons are the 
result of a natu- 
ral, healthy busi- 
ness growth. Oth- 
ers are merely 
slovenly habits 
into which manu- 
facturers, whole- 
salers and retail- 
ers have fallen, 
habits which are 
cutting down the 
efficiency of mer- 
chandising. Car- 
ried to an ex- 


in the 


wholesalers, 
tion: Are 
salesmen ? 


cember 9 issue. 


tailers. 





a 

In an article which appeared 
November 25 
E. R. Masback, president of the 
Masback Hardware Company, 
raised the ques- 
there 
The 
issue carried a follow-up to 
this story written by John B. 
Whalley, a retailer. 

The present article 
second of two summing up the 
different aspects of the subject. 
The first appeared in the De- | ¢¢ 
They are based 
on information received from 
oyer seventy-five bankers, man- 
ufacturers, wholesalers and re- 


requires a major 
operation. What 
we are looking 
for now are those 
remedies which 
will cure the in- 
fection before it 
has had a chance 
to grow. 

In studying the 
remedies you will 
see that some of 
them are as much 
out of the power 
the average 
man to control as 
the evolution of 
the cehippus. The 
majority, how- 
ever, are reme- 


issue, 


too many 
December 2 


is the 








treme, slovenliness 
becomes viciousness and then there 
arises a real threat against the 
structure of economic distribution. 
Let me repeat what I said last 
week. The patient, despite the 
gathering of mourners outside his 
door, is a pretty healthy customer. 
There is no feeble picking at the 
edge of the blanket nor the slight- 
est suspicion of a death rattle in 
the throat. As a matter of fact a 
great many excellent merchandis- 
ing doctors refuse to believe that 
he’s sick at all. Growing pains, 
that’s all. Or perhaps the slight 
feeling that comes after a mer- 
chandising spree, such as_ the 
distributive structure experienced 
during the up-one-day-down-the- 
next times following the war. 


dies which the 
manufacturer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer, with courage to assume 
leadership can administer. 

The remedies are: 

1. Syndicate buying by depart- 
ment stores, chain buying, and 
other forms of group and co-oper- 
ative buying. Today. in large 
buying centers like New York and 
Chicago, there are many resident 
buyers who make the purchases 
for a number of stores in differ- 
ent cities working as a syndicate. 
This obviously cuts down the num- 
ber of salesmen needed. As this 
movement grows its effects will 
be more sharply felt. The growth 
of the chain has had some effect 
on retarding the growth in the 
number of salesmen and as there 
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seems to be no reason to believe 
that the chain idea will not con- 
tinue to grow, this also represents 
a retarding factor. There are va- 
rious other forms of group and 
co-operative buying which, as they 
tend to increase, will affect the 
number of salesmen in the United 
States. It is well to note right 
here, however, that despite the re- 
markable trend of recent years to- 
ward this form of so-called “group 
buying,” the number of salesmen 
has continued to increase, which 
means that this remedy is in the 
nature of a check rather than a 
cure. 

2. Consolidations and mergers. 
Of recent years there has been a 
tendency toward mergers and con- 
solidations of capital. This, of 
course, will have its effect on de 
creasing the number of salesmen. 

C. Robinson, senior vice- 
president, The Guardian Trust 
Company, Cleveland, says, “] be- 
lieve the economic trend of 
thought is for lessening competi- 
tion. By this I mean that combi- 
nations of capital which would 


make possible the covering of a 


certain territory by one man in- 
stead of fifteen or twenty will be 
helpful in every direction.” 

Obviously, manufacturers are 
not going to bring about mergers 
just to decrease the number of 
salesmen in an industry, but such 
saving is one of the important 
factors in the forming of mergers. 
This development is one of evolu- 
tion, not of design, and is men- 
tioned here only as one of the 
hopeful signs for the future. 

3. Survival of the fittest. This 
will be one of the most powerful 
factors in reducing the number of 
salesmen. After all there is only 
so much business in any one terri- 
tory. As salesmen increase in a 
territory, there comes a point at 
which many of these salesmen 
cannot get enough business out of 
the territory to pay their sal- 
aries or commissions. Therefore 
wise management will automati- 
cally eliminate the unproductive 
salesmen. : 

The president of a large furni- 
ture company points out that his 
company has fewer salesmen today 
than for many years, because it has 
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discoyered that many of the small 
towns covered by its salesmen are 
not producing business because of 
the intense competition among 
salesmen. 

The president of a company 
manufacturing fountain pens says, 
“Our sales force is larger today 
than ever before and the percent- 
age of cost for selling goods is 
higher than when our force was 
smaller. We are working our ter- 
ritories more intensively and also 
working areas that are more or less 
not productive which we shall, in 
the future, eliminate. Our line is 
not heavy enough to go into smaller 
places where there is an outlet for 
our product when the consumption 
is comparatively small. There- 
fore we intend to permit this part 
of the territory to be worked by 
jobbers who carry a varied line 
and can afford to go into these 
smaller places which we cannot 
afford to cover. Our sales force 
will be reduced during the coming 
year. Our volume may not be 
quite so large but the percentage 
of profit will be greater.” 

There, after all, is one quite 
definite answer to the problem of 
too many salesmen. As time goes 
on, more progressive executives 
will see sales in profit percentages 
and not in sheer volume and will 
eliminate those territories which 
are not truly productive. 

4. Education of dealers to better 
buying methods. At the word “ed- 
ucation” I know a great many 
manufacturers will run to cover. 
They will remember the words of 
the dealer who said, “Me and my 
salesmen have been educated to do 
about everything but sell more 
goods.” Yet education of a kind 
is the only answer to the hand- 
to-mouth situation, which, as I 
showed in the previous article, is 
one of the chief reasons for the 
present surplusage of salesmen. 

Dealers were educated into it 
and they can be educated out of it. 
They listened to the siren call of 
“Turnover” and were educated, but 
the education didn’t go far enough. 

It is the manufacturer’s task 
and the wholesaler’s task to show 
the dealer that the science of turn- 
over and of hand-to-mouth buying 
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PROVING the 
POINT of :: - 
POPULARITY 


The popularity of a newspaper is 
reflected in its circulation figures. 
Here is vivid proof of the way 
Chicagoans are turning to the 
Evening American. 


November, 1925 November, 1926 


465,220 | 548,234 


Daily Net-paid Average Daily Net-paid Average 


A Gain of More Than 84,000 Copies 


When ONE newspaper, selling 
at a 50% higher price, leads its 
competitor by more than 125,000 
copies, there can’t be any question 
as to which is the leader in its field. 
There isn’t, either, in Chicago. 
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is a much more exact science than 
can be summed up by the words, 
“Buy often. Sell often.” 

As pointed out in the previous 
article, dealers have become lazy 
in their buying and expect fre- 
quent calls from salesmen. This 
means that no salesman dares to 
keep away from a dealer too long, 
knowing as he does, that if he isn’t 
around when there is an order to 
be given, some other salesman, who 
happens to be there, will get the 
order. 

This is a condition that can 
be eliminated only by showing the 
dealer the fallacy of this method 
of buying, by showing him that he 
is actually losing money by fol- 
lowing such a policy. It will take 
courage and real co-operative ef- 
fort on the part of wholesalers and 
manufacturers who must have suf- 
ficient vision to see beyond the 
ends of their noses and to realize 
that the situation exists largely 
because they have allowed it to 
exist. 

Such plans as the concentration 
plan so ardently and successfully 
advocated by Edward M. Skin- 


ner, vice-president, Wilson Bros., 
already point the way for other 


manufacturers. By using the con- 
centration idea in its broadest as- 
pects Wilson Bros., have succeeded 
in eliminating many troublesome 
conditions from their own selling 
field. 

Space prohibits going into this 
matter at length. My object here 
is merely to throw out the sug- 
gestion to those manufacturers 
who are seeking a solution of the 
hand-to-mouth situation so that 
they can work out their own sal- 
vation. 

5. Obviation of duplication of 
effort between wholesaler and 
manufacturer. This is squarely up 
to the manufacturer and whole- 
saler themselves. The manufac- 
turer with a spineless attitude to- 
ward his jobbers must come out 
and decide whether he wants the 
right kind of jobber co-operation, 
which can be gained only by elim- 
inating his own competition with 
his own jobbers. The wholesaler 
must have the courage to take a 
firm stand against the manufac- 
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turer who is competing with him 
and selling to him at the same 
time. There is no sane reason why 
jobber. and manufacturer should 
be in competition in selling the 
manufacturer’s product. It is up 
to the manufactuer and jobber to 
realize this and iron out the diffi- 
culty to the great benefit of the 
consumer and the retailer. 

6. Exclusive jobbing contracts 
or territorial rights to competing 
jobbers. The question of exclu- 
sive jobbing contracts has been 
one which has caused a great deal 
of sometimes bitter argument, and 
at this time I have no opportunity 
to go into its merits or demerits. 
Suffice it to say that a number of 
manufacturers have found a sat- 
isfactory solution of their prob- 
lems by appointing exclusive job- 
bers. Obviously such a_ policy 
automatically eliminates duplica- 
tion of effort between jobber and 
manufacturer and between the job- 
ber and other jobbers. 

A manufacturer offers another 
suggestion which is worthy of con- 
sideration. He points out that in 
a certain territory he has studied, 
he finds two jobbers who are cov- 
ering 80 per cent of the retailers 
and are in competition for their 
business. He then points out that 
20 per cent of the retailers are 
called upon by salesmen from only 
one or the other of the two job- 
bers. He suggests that in such a 
condition each jobber be given ex- 
clusive rights on half the 80 per 
cent in the territory, with a free 
field for the 20 per cent where 
there is no competition between 
the salesmen. It is a simple plan 
to explain, but is tied up with 
many complications. The manu- 
facturer believes these complica- 
tions can be ironed out by careful 
consideration of all sides of the 
problem. His suggestion is offered 
here as an ingenious solution of a 
difficult situation. 

7. Concentration of wholesalers 
on smaller number of lines. This 
is another solution which may 
seem revolutionary but is founded 
on common sense. The average 
wholesaler in almost any line car- 
ries several thousand items. Yet 
he is supposed to know enough 
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Mail from 
Females! 


HE copy writer hadn’t 

dipped his pen in any Hal- 
lowe’en magic. Dennison’s 
space buyer had simply placed 
the standard advertisement in a 
magazine that went to 2,000,- 
000 people who had never read 
Dennison advertising before. 


No wonder 100 lines pro- 
duced 5,215 dime catalogue re- 
quests ! 

For the FIRST time (and at one 
stroke) the American wage earning 
masses have become a desirable 
market—and have found a type of 
literature so SIMPLY written that 
they are reading a national 
magazine regularly. Mak- — 
ing reachable - 
for the adver- 
tiser a new mar- 
ket—of such gi- 
gantic size that 
it offers the 
most important 
single space buy- 
ing opportunity 
offered today. 

Have you seen 
the current issue 
of True Story? 


More people pay 
more money for 
True Story at the 
newsstands than for 
any other magazine 
in the world. 
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That’s the night for a party! 
NIGHT when mystic spirits are 


That's the night for a party! 
THE BOGIE BOOK 


And for a gayer party, the Dennison 
Bogie Book! Thirteenth edition just 
published. From it you will discover 
how to decorate with streamers and 
bright festoons; how to make appro- 
priate costumes of black and orange 
crepe paper; how to make fascinating 
table favors; how to trim the table in 
Hallowe'en attire; even the refresh- 
ments that are most in keeping. 








rue Story 


the NEW smarhet 
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THE BARKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


[INCORPORATED] 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
BARKER WEEDER, MULCHER AND CULTIVATOR 


Officers: 
J. F ZEILINGER, Pres. & Mer. DAVID CITY, NEBRASKA 


MAUDE SEILINOER. turp-Trem. October 15th, 1926 


The Curtis Publishing Company, 
Independence Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen: 


From our advertising of the BARKER Garden Weeder, 
Mulcher & Cultivator in The Country Gentleman last spring we 
received up to September 1, a total of 10,679 inquiries and made 
2,702 sales. Our machines sell for from $9.25 to $13.45 each. 


During the same period we were still receiving inquiries from 
previous ads in The Country Gentleman, most of these in- 
quiries coming from ads run in 1925 and 1924. To such inquir- 
ers we sold 544 additional machines, making a total of 3,246 
sales and 11,008 inquiries—a sales record of 29.49 per cent. 


Our 1926 advertising started in the January issue, which was 
out the last week in December. The following table shows re- 
sults of the five advertisements used last season, with inquiries 
and sales from each advertisement shown by months: 


ay in which 

replies were re- 

Gavan Gat cies oe Of Feb. ad Mar. ad 
made Inq. Sales Inq. Sales 


December,1925 ae .. 
January, 1926 1711 
February 

March 

April 

May 

July 


August 
2188 411 2015 463 1349 491 
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To the above should be added 329 inquiries from advertise- 
ments run in previous years, and 544 additional sales, making 
a total of 11,008 inquiries and 3,246 sales. 


This record shows the remarkable vitality of advertisements 
in The Country Gentleman. For instance, in May we sold 
298 machines to persons who answered our advertisement 
in the May issue, and in the same month sold 66 machines 
from the January ad, 144 machines from the February ad, 
120 from the March ad, and 232 from the April ad. Every 
month’s advertisement was still producing inquiries and 
sales in August. 


As a matter of fact, we do not know when a Country Gentle- 
man ad can be regarded as through pulling business. Eighteen 
different ads that we had discontinued using shared in the 329 
additional inquiries and 544 additional sales mentioned above. 
One of these old ads, which was used in one or more issues each 
year for nearly a decade previous to last season, brought 83 
inquiries and 138 sales, and another, which we used only once, 
and that in the year 1915, brought 5 inquiries and 6 sales, in 
1926. We received this last season orders. from ads of every 
year since 1915. 


It is needless to add that we are more than pleased with re- 
turns from our advertising in The Country Gentleman. 


Sincerely yours, 


BARKER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


a - cele 
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there is very 
little difference 
between the 
local circulations 
of the two 


Detroit afternoon 


newspapers 
but you'd better use 
both of these to 
cultivate the 


market right. 
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about each item to sell it. This is 
obviously impossible. 

A leading hardware manufac- 
turer suggests that wholesalers be- 
come specialty men, that they cut 
out a number of lines and sell only 
as many items as they can expect 
their salesmen to study and under- 
stand. According to his plan there 
might be twenty jobbers in a large 
jobbing center with no two jobbers 
competing on the same line. To 
overcome the objection that job- 
bers would be likely to ditch the 
“nuisance” items he says that there 
would grow -a place for the job- 
ber who would carry and service 
these items and that such items, 
when carefully studied, could be 
taken out of the nuisance class and 
made profitable to the wholesaler. 

“Specialty jobbers with exclu- 
sive contracts” sums up this sug- 
gestion which has the backing of 
one prominent manufacturer at 
least. 

8. Specialty salesmen who do 
not sell. This does not mean that 


the specialty men would not ac- 
tually sell but that they would not 


sell in competition with whole- 
salers’ salesmen. Rather they 
would the highest type of sales- 
men who would work with job- 
bers’ salesmen to help them better 
themselves in selling the line. Of 
course there are already many such 
salesmen. They are assigned by 
manufacturers to a single jobber 
or group of jobbers and go into 
the field with the jobbers’ sales- 
men and help them. They are 
really branch managers for the 
manufacturer although they work 
wholly with jobber salesmen. 

Some manufacturers have tried 
this scheme and failed. The 
reason why they have failed is 
this: They have turned loose a 
bunch of specialized men who 
wouldn’t let the jobber salesman 
think or dream of anything else 
hut one product. As a result the 
jobber salesman has sold a lot of 
the product but his sales on other 
products have fallen off. This 
kind of selfish selling may bring 
success for a while but ends always 
in bitter failure. 

9. More intensive cultivation of 
territory near the factory. In the 
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previous article I pointed out that 
the will o’ the wisp of national 
distribution has led many manu- 
facturers to overlook good sales 
opportunities at their own door- 
steps. Therefore it is suggested 
that those manufacturers who find 
distant territories expensive to sell 
pull in some of their salesmen and 
work intensively around the fac- 
tory. There are a great many 
arguments showing the dealer why 
he should buy from a factory near 
his store. The salesman working 
near the factory has an advantage 
over other salesmen if he rightly 
understands this advantage. 

This does not mean that manu- 
facturers should give up the idea 
of getting national business. Far 
from it. A study of the histories 
of the most successful national 
companies shows that they started 
locally and only extended when 
they felt that local territories were 
yielding all the business that was 
there. There is no doubt that 
there are many salesmen on the 
road who are not paying for their 
expenses because their employers 
are seeking national distribution, 
although they are equipped to sell 
only to sectional trade. 

10. Simplified order methods. 
If you are to get the dealer to do 
more ordering by mail, you must 
make it just as simple as possible 
for him to order. Most dealers 
have an instinctive dislike for an 
order blank and manufacturers 
have not done a great deal, as a 
rule, to simplify the order form 
so that ordering by mail becomes 
easy. However, there are some 
model order blanks which show 
what can be done to facilitate mail 
orders. 

Many manufacturers do not like 
mail-order business from retailers 
because it is costly to handle and 
because it does not amount to a 
volume sizable enough to be worth 
the bother of developing. 

Hamp Williams, of the Hamp 
Williams Hardware Company, a 
retailer, says, “If the manufac- 
turer and jobber would get out a 
practical, plain catalog, one that 
the retail merchant could under- 
stand, it would be worth consid- 
erably more to us and a saving to 
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them. Then if they would put 
their prices in their catalogs they 
would cut out a large number of 
their traveling salesmen. If we 
had a catalog of any value we 
could get along all right even with 
thirty days between salesmen’s 
calls.” 

Of course, no dealer is going 
to order by mail just because such 
buying is made easy for him. So 
long as he has plenty of salesmen 
to take his orders, he'll let the 
salesmen do the work. However, 
if the steps outlined earlier in the 
article are carried out and methods 
are found to make the dealer loyal 
to a house and its products, the 
next step in riveting that loyalty 
even firmer is a simplified order 
blank and a good catalog. 

11. More selling from samples 
sent by mail. J. E. Edgerton, 
president, 
Lebanon, Tenn., 
gestion: 

“T recall the time only a few 
years ago when we bought our 
raw materials almost altogether 
from samples mailed to us. Now 
we are visited by salesmen almost 
every day who frequently go with- 
out orders and we scarcely ever 
buy from samples at all. It ap- 
pears to me, therefore, that there 
is an economic waste involved in 
this excess and multiplication of 
selling machinery.” 

One doesn’t wish to advocate the 
abolition of salesmen and Mr. Ed- 
gerton does not mean that all sell- 
ing should be done by mail. How- 
ever, he does show that there might 
be more of this type of selling. 

12. Sales agencies for non- 
competing manufacturers. This is 
just another term for jobber dis- 
tribution and would apply only in 
territories where jobbing facilities 
are very poor or where jobbers 
will not sign up for exclusive 
contracts. It has been suggested by 
several manufacturers that sellers 
of non-competing lines might pool 
their selling by appointing special 
sales agents in certain territories. 
These agents would travel sales- 
men carrying a dozen or so lines. 

This is merely another way of 
saying what was said in Point 7 
above. The selling agent is really 
performing a jobbing function. 


Lebanon Woolen Mills, 
offers this sug- 
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The suggestion comes, however, 
from those manufacturers who be- 
lieve that the jobber cannot func- 
tion successfully if he carries sey- 
eral hundred or several thousand 
items. 

The plan has many economic 
complications and does not success- 
fully perform any functions not 
now performed by good jobbers. 
However, it is a plan that mighit 
be forced upon manufacturers who 
cannot get the proper jobber co- 
operation. It is mentioned here 
not by way of recommendation but 
rather to show a certain trend of 
business thought. In certain lines 
which are not branded and where 
a number of mills turn out the 
same product of good and uniform 
quality the selling agent idea has 
been worked successfully. 

13. Work within associations. 
The association offers one of the 
great opportunities to correct the 
condition of too many salesmen. 
If the manufacturers in any indus- 
try feel that there are too many 
salesmen in that industry, they 
should come together in their as- 
sociations and discuss the problem 
with the idea of finding ways, not 
to rig the market, but to correct 
the evil in a legal manner. 
Once an association stood solidly 
behind a business reform it would 
have little trouble in getting job- 
ber co-operation to put that re- 
form across. For that matter if an 
association of wholesalers should 
present a real solution of the diffi- 
culty and back that solution with 
all its power most manufacturers 
would quickly acquiesce on the re- 
form. 

14. Advertising. One of the big 
forces for reform has been and 
will be advertising. The advertiser 
who backs his advertising with a 
sound selling policy goes a long 
way toward eliminating the un- 
economic manufacturer who will 
not advertise and whose products 
are not up to the standards that 
are expected of an advertised prod- 
uct. Also the dealer who knows 
his business knows that the adver- 
tised product has a better chance 
to sell than the product that is not 
advertised. Understand that in 
using the term advertised I mean 
to include those advertisers who, 
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“D’Artagnan of 
Journalism” 


TO OUR sprightly contempo- 
rary, [he New Yorker, we are in- 
debted both for the heading of 
this advertisement and the tribute 
that follows: 


“By its dashing chivalry, its manifest 
honesty and its high spirits, THE 
WORLD has won the great following 
that always seeks out the adventurous 
leader. 


“By its hospitable resolve to be entertain- 
ing as well as enlightening, it has drawn 
to its staff the most notable American 
critics of art, books, music, the theatre, 
brilliant paragraphers and commenta- 
tors, and artists who in cartoon, cari- 
cature or comic strip convey the salient 
facts of current American life. 


“By its strength, grounded in the intelli- 
gence and progressiveness of its readers, 
and their high responsiveness to its quali- 
ties of leadership and vigor, THE 
WORLD qualifies as a primary 
medium for both local and national 
advertising.” 


The bold face italics above are 
our own—thanks! 


NEW YORK 


Pulitzer Building Tribune Tower 
New York Chicago 
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while they may not advertise na- 
tionally because of purely sectional 
distribution, still do strong adver- 
tising in their proper territories. 

Also advertising in trade papers 
offers the manufacturer who has 
a reform to advocate a _ true 
medium for his story. In the trade 
paper he can tell that story to the 
dealer. Also he puts himself on 
record before other manufacturers 
in the industry and sets up a stand- 
ard which they may well regard 
for their own welfare. 

15. Not “Too many salesmen” 
but “not enough good salesmen.” 
A great deal of the trouble boils 
down to the fact that there are too 
many order takers on the road and 
not enough real salesmen. 

E. C. Sammons, vice-president, 
The United States National Bank, 
Portland, Oreg., sums this up 
nicely when he says, “It would 
seem to us that an efficient organi- 
zation, selling a nationally adver- 
tised article, cannot have too many 
good salesmen. It strikes us that 
the matter simmers down to a 
matter of efficiency of the members 
of the sales staff, and, of course, 
their efficiency depends upon the 
kind of co-operation received by 
them through proper cultivation 
of prospects, the printed word in 
trade journals, newspapers and 
other mediums, cultivation of the 
trade through direct mail, displays, 
etc.” 

After all the question is not one 
of too much selling but one of not 
enough salesmanship. Good sales- 
manship does not encourage vicious 
hand-to-mouth conditions, does not 
encourage duplication of effort 
among salesmen, does. hold dealers 
loyal to a line. 

Therefore, after studying the 
opinions of the manufacturers, 
wholesalers, retailers and bankers 
consulted in the preparation of 
this article my final conclusion is 
that better salesmanship, with all 
that term implies, will pretty well 
solve the problems presented. 

*_ * * 


Undoubtedly there are too many 
salesmen, just as there are too 
many retailers, too many children, 
too many of about everything in 
the world. Undoubtedly steps 
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should’ be taken to correct the con- 
dition. Yet I cannot feel too seri- 
ously disturbed. The disturbing 
factors, indeed, are not wrapped 
up so much in the surplusage of 
salesmen as in the lack of sym- 
pathy among the three big links 
in the distributive chain. There is 
far too much bitterness, far too 
much unwillingness to compromise, 
displayed by manufacturers, job- 
bers and retailers. 

The big hope of better merchan- 
dising lies almost wholly in thx 
bringing about of an understanding 
of the word of “co-operation” on 
the part of the manufacturer, the 
wholesaler and the retailer. The 
time has come for them to stop 
pointing their fingers at the next 
man and to turn to themselves and 
say, “Me, too. I’ve got to co- 
operate to get co-operation.” 


Batten Elects Directors, Will 
Admit New Stockholders 


At a recent meeting of the stock 
holders of George Batten Company, 
inc., Maurice Collette and R. J. Hay 
ward were elected to the directorate of 
that organization. Mr. Collette joined 
the company in 1908 and Mr. Hayward 
in 1919. 

It is also announced that on Janu 
ary 1, 1927, C. Taylor Adams, William 
B. Benton, T. O. Grisell and Carleton 
L. Spier will be admitted to the firm 
as ‘stockholders. 


Seattle Chamber Appropriates 
1927 Campaign Fund 


The trustees of the Seattle, Wash., 
Chamber of Commerce have approved 
an appropriation of $305,000 for the 
promotion and advertising of Seattle in 
1927. The campaign has a threefold 
purpose, to advertise for tourists, fo 
industries and to assist business alreacly 
established at Seattle. 


Meadowbrook Hat Account to 
Honig-Cooper . 

The Honig-Cooper Company, San 
Francisco advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising ac 
count of the Simon Millinery Company. 
manufacturer_ of Meadowbrook hats, 
also of San Francisco. 


Trimo Pipe Wrench Account 
with Ayer 


The Trimont Manufacturing Com 
any, Roxbury, Mass., manufacturer of 
rimo pipe wrenches, has appointed 
N. W. Ayer & Son to direct its adver 
tising account. 
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Sill talking about: 
New Orleans 


New Orleans is worth talking about, and so is The 
Times-Picayune’s coverage thereof. 


Here’s Audubon Boulevard—the home address of 55 
more than prosperous New Orleans families. 53 of these 
families are Times-Picayune subscribers. 


52 of these 53 Times-Picayune families own their 
homes and 50 of them own automobiles. 


The percentage of Times-Picayune families is as good 
or better in practically every well-to-do neighborhood in 
the city, and The Times-Picayune’s total home delivered 
city circulation exceeds by far that of any other New 
Orleans newspaper. And there’s no duplicated, or waste, 
circulation. 


The Times-Picayune is steadily and consistently in- 
creasing its leadership in the New Orleans field—city, mar- 
ket radius, home-delivered, daily and Sunday circulation. 


Che Gimes- 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Company 


Ma : 
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Could it be that tasting might not be the proof of the pudding’ 


Ter ore 


The stage is set. The convention is over. The market analyst 
has spoken. The salesmen full of pep and portfolios are mar- 
shalled for action. This year we crack the west. Advertising, 
Distribution, Sales, Profits, Ready! 


Lights! Camera! 


Ah there! It’s Mrs. Banker. She lives in the biggest house in 
Countyseatville. And reads Fastidious Magazine. She sets the 
pace (so the handbook says). The soup she serves tonight will 
grace a thousand pantry shelves tomorrow. Of course, we re sell- 
ing Beige Hosiery. But it makes no difference. The handbook 
covers everything—soap. beefsteak and flying machines. 


Action! 


Mrs. Banker reads of Beige in Fastidious. She asks her dealer— 
who stocks. And the Beige clad ankles of Mrs. Banker tread 
MainStreet. Tomorrow Countyseatville goes Beige. Ho Hum. 


Te ogee 
A year passes. 
‘Beige selling in Countyseatville?” 


“Oh yes. Yes, two accounts—the main de- 
partment store and a shoe store. 


“Selling quite a little stuff?” 


“Well-er—well, 
maybe not what we 
expected. But then 
these little towns are 
tough. Beige is a 
$1.98 seller, you 
know. I was just say- 
ing the other day | 
believe we ought to 
have a cheaper line 
for that western 
country. Meet 
competi- 

tion, or 
something. 
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“Well, who is buying Beige in Countyseatville? Mrs. Banker 
a good customer?” 


“Yes. Yes, she bought a couple of pair all right. Of course, 
she had to set the pace for Nu-Nude too, you know.” 


“Well, who is buying Beige?” 

“Oh, women. Women and girls and people who live around 
Countyseatville. I don't know exactly. Of course, old man 
Jones who owns the big department store, tells me 75% of his 
business is with farmers.” 

er eae 
Women. Farmers’ wives. They ride around in Oldsmobiles 
and Willys-Knights. And send their kids off to college. They 
read farm papers—like the stories or recipes or patterns or 
something. 
A couple thousand of these women trade in Countyseatville. 
Beige customers—a few of them. Of course, they don't set the 
pace like Mrs. Banker. Still, even so, it might be worth while 
to advertise to them. Might. After all they are the cus- 
tomers—or should be. 
Supposing when Beige got to rural America (Capper’s Farmer 
territory) the story of beauty. durability, trim ankles, etc., 
had been told to the 2,000 in the paper they read—Capper's 
Farmer. 
Supposing instead of Mrs. Banker a hundred women had 
asked for Beige! 
Advertising. Distribution. Sales. Infiltration. Pace set- 
ters. Leaders. Hokum-Pokum. And what not. 
Could it possibly be that some of the orthodox principles are 
just a little fallacious? 

—M. L. P. for C. F. 


(dpper's farmer 


Published at Topeka, Kansas, by Arthur Capper 


M. L. Crowther, Adv. Mgr., 815,000 


120 W. 42nd St., . : 
New York City Circulation 
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Concentrate 
Where Your Product 
Has Distribution 


IL burners don’t interest the equator nor does 

electrical refrigeration intrigue the arctic circle, 
but reverse the situation and you have a 100% sales 
opportunity, always, of course, provided you have 
proper distribution. 


Advertise where your goods are on sale. All other 
advertising is largely wasted energy. 


Guard against misdirected advertising energy, even 
where your goods are on sale, by the simple expedient 
of informing your prospects where your products can 
be found. 


Protect your dealers and your advertising invest- 


ment, with the one gesture, by referring yourprospects 
to the proper sources of ‘supply. Add to your 
bill-board, newspaper, magazine or other advertising 
copy the words * ‘For nearest dealer consult your City 
Directory,” and register your dealers in the Direc- 
tories of the cities where you have distribution. This 
plan is not only economically sound but economical 
as well. 


The City Directory represents the greatest concen- 
tration of public attention. 
Send for booklet, “City Directory Coverage” 


R. L. POLK &# CO. 


National Advertising Representatives 


ASSOCIATION of 
NORTH AMERICAN DIRECTORY 
PUBLISHERS 
524 Broadway New York City 


het? 
x< 











Thirty-nine Jobber Salesmen 
Dissect Advertising 


Staff of the H. Jevne Company Reports on Benefits Derived from 
Manufacturers’ Advertising 


By Bernard A. Grimes 


7 IIS article is really of com- 
posite authorship. It is based 
on the contributed opinions of 
thirty-nine jobber salesmen and re- 
flects their viewpoints on the help- 
fulness of advertising in two ways. 
First, how it aids them in getting 
a dealer to stock a product and, 
second, when it is stocked, how 
continuous advertising keeps the 
product moving from his shelves. 

The salesmen are all members 
of the staff of the H. Jevne Com- 
pany, Los Angeles. This concern, 
in addition to manufacturing goods 
under its own brand, is Southern 
California distributor for a number 
of nationally advertised products. 
The firm undertook, recently, to 
sound out its salesmen for their 
candid opinions upon the value of 


advertising. Its inquiry was in the 
form of a questionnaire. 


So thorough and enlightening 
was the response that the Jevne 
company submitted the originals of 
the salesmen’s replies to PRINTERS’ 
Ink. C. F. Silverstein, of the 
company, reports that every sales- 
man but one turned in an answer. 
With one exception, each reply 
was written in an affirmative and 
constructive vein. 

In applying the advantages of 
representing nationally adver- 
tised brands, Salesman McNamara 
strikes at the keystone of success- 
ful jobbing representation. “My 
first purpose should be to acquaint 
every prospect with the fact that 
the H. Jevne Company is a first 
hand on the merchandise in ques- 
tion,” he states, “and consequently 
vitally concerned not only in the 

I should impress upon the 
spect the fact that our interest 
i “unceasing until the goods are 
in the hands of a satisfied con- 
su mer.’ 

His report then comes to the 

which, while it has been 


= 
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made before, is an important tes- 
timonial in the controversy of 
pushing the sale of private brands 
versus the acceptance that awaits 
nationally advertised brands, where 
the jobber handles competitive 
items. “By constant application 
the dealer will associate our name 
with the advertised merchandise,” 
Mr. McNamara continues, “which 
should result in our receiving re- 
peat business, much of which we 
are now passing.” 

Salesman Miller has found that 
it pays to carry portfolios of 
advertising matter. He is of the 
opinion that the majority of sales- 
men overlook their best cue in 
their failure to talk more, learn 
more and do more with advertis- 
ing. In order that others might 
be stimulated to cover up this 
weakness, he submits the follow- 
ing experience : 


During the last week I have carried 
several advertisements from_ national 
magazines on Wheatena, calling atten- 
tion to the foremost circulations carry- 
ing advertising in color and it registered 
either with a spot order or an assurance 
that when the stock ran low I would 
be given an order. 


For those who cry that both 
dealer and consumer would be 
better served if the sums spent in 
advertising were applied to a re- 
duction in the selling price, there 
is food for thought in the opinion 
of Salesman Thompson: 


Advertising costs plenty of money 
and it is hard to see direct results but 
I firmly believe and know it is easier 
to sell an advertised piece of goods. 
The dealer first says: “Create the de- 
mand and I will put in the product.” 
Advertising creates this demand. 


Advertising opens the door to 
increased business for the dealer 
but the opportunity is lost if he 
makes no effort to hold the door 
open. The responsibility rests not 
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only upon the dealer, but it also 
places an obligation upon the job- 
ber’s salesman. His duty is summed 
up by Salesman Allen as follows: 


It is every salesman’s duty to urge 
and endeavor to persuade the merchant 
to display and really try to sell an item 
which is being advertised as well for 
his own profit as for the benefit he 
will receive in being recognized as a 
progressive merchant. 


What a burden would be eased 
from the shoulders of advertising 
managers if all jobber salesmen 
were to strive in the performance 
of this duty! 

Wheatena, Vegex, White Rock, 
Jevne’s Coffee and Procter & 
Gamble items all come in for 
Salesman Bernstein’s commenda- 
tion, who “loves” to sell these 
products because of their advertis- 
ing. His sentiments are voiced 
time after time throughout the 
reports. Special mention is made 
of newspaper and magaziné copy, 
outdoor and direct-mail advertis- 
ing, displays, dealer helps and store 
demonstrations. 

The good-will created for these 
products spreads itself to the house 
which handles them and makes its 
salesmen take pride in this asso- 
ciation. Where there is pride in 
a man’s work, he will unstintingly 
give it his best efforts. This is 
the contribution of Salesman 
Anderson, who puts it this way: 


I believe in advertising and a sales- 
man should be proud to represent some 
of the nationally advertised products 
which we carry. The salesman should 
pay strict attention at the sales meet 
ings and make careful notes so that he 
can pass these things along to his cus 
tomers day by day as he goes about 
his business. 

The most carefully planned advertis 
ing would not be so effective unless it 
were backed up by the salesmen. I 
think we should take full advantage of 
all the advertising help we can get. 


“Now, darn it, I have got it out 
and feel better,” pertinently closes 
the report of Salesman A. C. It 
was written out on the road and 
was sent to headquarters on hotel 
stationery. His three-page letter 
shows that in getting his opinions 
off his mind he gave much thought 
to the subject. This report, like 
that of Salesman Anderson’s, em- 
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phasizes the need for co-opera- 
tion. Several excerpts follow: 


I am trying to sell groceries and if 
advertising helps even a little, off goes 
my hat and I say “Thanks.” If my 
machine were stuck in the mud and a 
fellow happened along and offered to 
hook on in front of me, I would not 
argue with him. His little pull would 
help me out of a hole... 

A salesman’s duty is to accept every 
thing in the way of advertising. It is 
up to him to start the load up the 
grade and advertising is the final boost 
that helps put it over the top. We 
must first prove ourselves worthy of 
the help. 


Salesman Bayfield thinks his 
house is fortunate in controlling 
such items as Ry Krisp, Wheatena, 
Vegex, White Rock and Crisco 
“as a jobber having a good con- 
trolled list has the advantage over 
other competitors. Hooked wu 
with magazine and newspaper 
advertising this is the means of 
reaching thousands of consumers 
and we all should take advantage 
of it.” 

Constant mention by a salesman 
to his customers of all the adver- 
tising that is being done for his 
line and of the dealer helps that 
are available for their use, accord- 
ing to Salesman Bourgeotte, causes 
him to take a greater interest him- 
self. The following is from his 
report: 


A salesman who will avail himself of 
the advertising matter on the many 
exclusive items we have, together with 
the splendid newspaper and magazin¢ 
advertising now appearing, will find a 
decided increase in h‘s business on these 
items. He will have a complete know! 
edge of what is being done and he will 
be able at all times to give an intelligent 
answer and have an interesting story 
to tell his customer. 


Sixteen salesmen report that it 
is their experience that dealer 
helps and display material are a 
definite aid in moving stock and 
are valued accordingly by dealers. 
Salesman Hoggatt is not content 
just to leave the material in the 
store. He installs his displays and 
wall trims himself. So does an 
other member of the Jevne staff 
who reports that the proper plac- 
ing and taking care of such ma- 
terial produces good results, while 
a third sees to it each week that 
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Again We Ask—Do You Buy 
On a Rising Market 


** Lots o’ con- 
gratulations 
on the new 
book—it’s 
a wow!” 


Theodore Roosevelt tells what he thinks 
of prohibition, in the January issue 


Si uccess Magazine 


TWO FIFTY ONE FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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“for a 


the displays are kept up, 
half 


product well displayed is 
sold.” 

Window display advertisers will 
be pleased with Salesman Mitchell’s 
comments on this form of adver- 
tising. He describes these displays 
as “silent salesmen, working day 
and night and never asking for a 
raise.” 

In several of the reports the 
salesmen go on record regarding 
the assistance which nationally 
advertised products offer in plac- 
ing the jobber’s own line of mer- 
chandise. Demand created for an 
advertised product gets the dealer 
into a buying frame of mind and 
the resistance which must be 
broken down to get him to make 
favorable decisions is considerably 
lessened when he places orders for 
advertised brands. 

Capitalization of the consumer 
confidence created by advertisers 
is a sales asset not overlooked by 
Salesman Lund. He sets out to 
convince his customers that more 
money is to be made on the prod- 
ucts handled by his firm because 
every article is guaranteed. His 
customers, in turn, will tell this to 
the consumer who becomes a steady 
user. 

Enough has already been quoted 
to show that these jobber salesmen 
recognize it as a duty to work 
shoulder to shoulder with the 
advertiser in obtaining distribution 
for his product by getting their 
dealers to take advantage of the 
sales demand stimulated by adver- 
tising. Salesman Feagans offers 
some suggestions as to how this 
duty may be executed in the fol- 
lowing : 


The initial step is to see that relative 
interest of purchase is aroused in the 
mind of the merchant, first by forcibly 
explaining to him the merits of the 
item advertised, then outlining in de- 
tail the advertising that is being done. 
The dealer should be convinced that it 
will create an interest in the mind of 
the buying public just as it has awak- 
ened an interest in his own mind. Offer 
him an opportunity to make a profit 
on such merchandise by having a rep- 
resentative part of the public buy it 
from his store. 

Show him that as an up-to-date mer- 
chant he should stock the goods rather 
than allow his customers to force him 
to carry the merchandise or purchase it 
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elsewhere and transfer their interest to 
anothér «merchant who has attracted 
them by doing the thing he has failed 
to do. 


What balm there is for those 
sales managers whose goods are 
distributed by Salesman Feagans! 
He has a determined follow- 
through which polices the product 
to its ultimate destination. His 
job does not stop with an order, 

“My next duty is to see, so far 
as possible, that the sale is com- 
pleted,” explains Salesman Fea- 
gans. This can be done by: 


(1) Displaying or influencing the 
merchant to display the goods promi- 
nently and seeing that the attention of 
each customer is called to the display 
with suggestions of purchase. 

(2) Placing store cards, streamers, 
window strips, price cards and attrac 
tive sales slogans. 


Do some salesmen think this is 
going to too much trouble? _§Lis- 
ten to Mr. Feagans’ experienced 
observation: “These things all aid 
in accomplishing the aim but the 
final punch can be given only by 
the merchant himself in closing the 
sale. If I have sold him thor- 
oughly in the beginning, he is en- 
thusiastic enough to do this.” 

Against this chorus of advertis- 
ing praise there is the small voice 
of the lone salesman who sings a 
gloomy solo. Food advertisers will 
want to have his opinion because 
it differs so radically from those 
already given. He says, in part: 

Food advertising as generally prac 
ticed by food manufacturers seems to 
me to be advertising in its worst form. 
If the manufacturer would spend as 
much money working for minimum re 
sale prices carrying a profit to the 
grocer as they do on ~~ the chains 
cut prices, the grocery business would 
be in a much healthier condition. 


The Jevne company is greatly 
pleased with the results from 
its questionnaire. It revealed a 
marked insight into the principles 
of business co-operation on the 
part of its staff. In the midst of 
the contention regarding the sup- 
port given by jobbers to adver- 
tisers, the opinions of these jobber 
salesmen should do much to throw 
light on the attitude of the men 
who are in daily contact with the 
dealer. 
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IXTY-FIVE YEARS AGO, Cohen Brothers 
demonstrated their ambition by es- 
tablishing “The Big Store”, inJacksonville. 
In 1910 they built the St. James Build- 
ing, the biggest retailing structure in the 
city, and now—finding that inadequate— 
Cohen Brothers are spending several 
hundred thousand dollars to make the 
biggest store—bigger ! 

Just a sidelight on the consumer 
market of Jacksonville. 

Cohen Brothers, The Big Store, uses 
liberal space in The Florida Times-Union 
—pushing the products of many national 
advertisers who are alert to profitable 
territorial demand. 

Indeed, many alert Jacksonville retail- 
ers quickly tie up their sales efforts with 
national copy appearing in— 


The Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES, OENEGEE 
MILLS: PULTON, MARVIN AND PERRY STRFETS 


BUFFALO, NY. 


September 16th 
1 9 2 6 


The Herald Traveler 
Boston, Mess. 


Att'n. National Adv. Mgr. 
Deer Sire: 


@ are pleased to tell you thet She Her- 
ald Traveler will carry our 1926-27 newepeper cen- 
peign for Heckers' Cream Ferine. Hecker H-0 pro- 
ducts have long been known for their dependable 
quality. Thie fect has been constantly kept be- 
fore the people of Boston through your paper. 


rience has shown us thet our expect- 
ations for sales increase in your territory heve 
elweys bees fulfilled. Through your efforte, Bos- 
ton continues to be one of our best territories. 


This letter is written to give credit 
where credit is due. Por your hearty cooperetion 
is really an extra selling force thst insures con- 
We must ecknowledge the unusual 

eet of The Herald Traveler which shows 

iteelf in the ine sing number of people of Bos- 
ton who use end recommend Hecker H-0 products. 


Respectfully yours, 
HECKER - H-O COMPANY, INC, 
Advertising Department 


ertising Manager 














250 Park Avenue, 


Advertising Representatives : New York, N. Y. 
Geo. A. MeDevitt Co., 914 Peoples Gas Building 
Chicago, Iilinois 
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operformance alone 


It is significant that advertisers who have once used the 
Herald-Traveler to reach the Boston audience usually select 
it again and again. Once the effectiveness of this paper in 
influencing sales has been made known by experience, its 
inclusion in subsequent campaigns is inevitable. For a 
typical example of the manner in which the Herald- 
(raveler is regarded by those who have tested its power, 
see the letter from the Hecker-H-O Company, Inc., re- 
produced opposite. Quotas always met—Boston “continues 
to be one of our best territories’ —‘“Credit where credit is 
due’ —“‘Hearty co-operation” —‘“Reader interest.” These 
things have made the expenditures of the Hecker-H-O Com- 
pany in the Herald-Traveler profitable, as they have for 
hundreds of other manufacturers. They are at the command 
of everyone who wishes to enter the Boston market, or to 
increase his business therein. To those who think Boston 
a difficult territory, let us say that it is not—it is only an 
unusual one, containing two distinct population groups. 
We are ready at all times to explain to advertisers what 
methods must be used and what media chosen to ensure 
merchandising success in Boston. 


VA Business Boston 
is a wheel, not 
merely a hub. 





BOSTON HERALD-TRAVELER 


For five years the Herald-Traveler of 1926 the Herald-Traveler car- 
has been first among Boston daily ried 3,307,789 lines of national 
newspapers In national advertis- advertising including financial, 
ing, including all financial adver- leading the second paper by 








tising. For the first 10 months 709,558 lines. 
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} A Tale Truthfully 
Told Out of School | 


Wuen a venture be- 
comesdramatically suc- 
cessful, its story is no 
longer a tale told out 
of school. 

For every thousand dollars 
invested in Herald- Tribune 
space, James Watten has 
received thirteen thousand | 
dollars in fees—directly re- 
sulting from this advertising. 


_ | 
‘Juus Wallen 


PERSUASIVE ADVERTISING Reprinted from the 
COPY AND PLANS New York Herald Tribune 
Wallen House December 6th 
5020 Goodridge Avenue 


Fieldston, New York City 











; advertising in the New York 
Herald Tribune is advertising well directed 
because the Herald Tribune reaches the 
progressive executive in the World’s Great- 
est Market. 

As display advertising is productive of 
new business so are the Want-Ad _ col- 
umns of the Herald Tribane effective in 
fitting the right advertising man to the 
right advertising job. 


c— for RESULTS — 





Satisfaction for Space Buyer and 
Space Seller 


A Plan That Gave an Advertising Manager Time to Do Other Things 
and to Rise to Bigger Jobs and That at the Same Time Satisfied 
Space Salesmen 


By Albert E. Haase 


N a very brief note the presi- 

dent of a certain manufactur- 
ing business asked me to call on 
him at my convenience. This man- 
ufacturer, a national advertiser of 
considerable repute, has a record 
showing a rich experience with 
all phases of the subject of adver- 
He was the advertising 
manager of two different busi- 
nesses in his younger days. Be- 
fore becoming head of the business 
he now owns he was a part owner 
of an advertising agency. There 
are at least five men counted as 
“successes” today who received 
their first advertising training at 
his hands. When I called he started 
a discussion of the troubles of 
advertisers and agencies with 
space salesmen. 

“Last month,” he said, “Print- 
InK had an article on space 
salesmen, by the president of the 
\ssociation of National Adver- 
tisers. That subject is always 
cropping up in Printers’ INK. It’s 
a . one and I don’t blame you 

r keeping your columns open to 
it. You've got to. I can see that. 
It affects the livelihood of so many 
people. 

“Time and again, as I have read 
discussions on this matter, I have 
been tempted to write and tell my 
thoughts, but I just haven’t done 
it Now I am going to tell you 
and you can make such use of 
them as you want, on condition 
that my name is kept out. There’s 
no need for bringing in a person- 
ality anyway. Besides, what I say 
might be misinterpreted by some 
people who were associated with 
me when I was in the agency busi- 
ness as a space buyer. I don’t 


tising 


ERS 


*“A National Advertiser’s View of 
Space Salesmen,” by Edward T. Hall, 
vice-president Ralston Purina Company, 
Printers’ Ink, November 4, page 109. 
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mind saying right now that most 
of the blame for the situation can 
be attached to advertisers and 
agencies, 

“There are two conditions that 
befuddle and mix up this whole 
situation for advertiser and agent. 

“The power of the press!’ ‘A 
friend at court.’ There’s one rea- 
son. Somehow or other, at one 
time or another, every last man in 
an advertising agency and every 
individual who has any authority 
in a business which buys advertis- 
ing, becomes obsessed with the 
idea that it’s a good thing to have ° 
a ‘stand-in’ with publications. 
Mind you, they never speak of 
that desire to anyone. They keep 
it to themselves. If you could get 
them to talk honestly they would 
say something like this: 

“‘T never know when I might 
need a newspaper’s help. Might 
be trouble in the family that I 
would want to keep out of the 
papers.” That’s one-half of the 
confession. The other half would 
be something like this: 

““Newspapers and magazines 
are always good topics of social 
and business conversation. I can 
make an impression if I can speak 
of Dayton of the New York 
Evening Journal, Louis Wiley of 
the Times, Nelson Peabody of The 
Atlantic Monthly, or Stanley Lat- 
shaw of Butterick. My friends 
will certainly think I have a real 
pull in the publishing business.’ 


” 


SALESMEN WHO “MUST BE SEEN 


“There’s what makes the space- 
seller’s job different from the job 
of almost any other salesman in 


any line of business. Everybody 
in the advertiser’s business and 
everybody in the agency business 
wants to know him; wants to pat 
him on the shoulder and wants 
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to let him understand that they’re 
pulling for him. And that’s the 
reason, too, why so many space 
buyers and advertising managers 
lack the courage to give a definite 
answer to the representatives of 
many publications. 

“Talk to any space salesman who 
has been in that line for five years 
or more about this subject. You'll 
find that he can reel off innumer- 
able yarns on how he met the sec- 
retary of some advertised business 
at a party; got friendly and then 
got an invitation like this: ‘Go 
and see our advertising manager. 
He’s a nice chap. I'll tell him to 
take care of vou for a couple of 
pages.’ 

“Old-man secretary wants to be 
a good fellow. Wants the pub- 
lisher’s salesman to think well of 
him. But all the time he knows 
that this salesman isn’t going to 
get the business. He is just kid- 
ding himself and the salesman. * 

“Every organization, advertiser or 
agency, is going to have a great 
deal of unnecessary worry on this 
problem of space buying so long 
as misinformed executives keep in 
«heir minds the idea that they can 
get a standing with a newspaper 
or magazine by sticking their 
fingers in the space-buying pie and 
by trying to make a salesman be- 
lieve that they can fix things for 
him. 

“T am not going to tell you how 
to change such a condition. That 
would be assuming that I had ideas 
on the question of changing hu- 
man nature. Just use my remarks 
on this subject as you have put 
them down. They'll hit home. 
Almost everyone who reads them 
will know that they apply to them- 
selves. They won’t admit it. But 
they’ll know it. 

“The second reason, as I see it, 
for the trouble that advertising 
managers and agencies have in 
their contact with space sellers, is 
a lack of system. The job isn’t 
organized by the buyer. I have 
in mind particularly the advertis- 
ing manager. The agent has been 
learning how to organize the job. 
The agent started to learn how 
when he first honestly appointed 
one member of his organization 
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as spaee buyer. The advertising 
manager must learn honestly to 
systematize the job of space 
buying.” 

This advertiser then proceeded 
to outline a plan which he worked 
under and which he later applied. 

His first job of any importance 
was that of assistant advertising 
manager of a business in which 
he later became advertising mana- 
ger. This particular company was 
then and still is in the first flight 
in so far as its size as an adver- 
tiser is concerned. In his day, as 
now, it was called on by an army 
of publication solicitors. It was 
his duty as assistant advertising 
manager to see every solicitor who 
called. His office led directly to 
the reception hall. In that recep- 
tion hall there were no chairs— 
and purposely so. It was reasoned 
that if a salesman couldn’t sit 
down while he was waiting, he 
would become impatient and would 
send his name in a second time far 
more quickly than if he were com- 
fortably seated. The idea was to 
keep the assistant advertising man- 
ager moving on his job. 

He would listen to each sales- 
man’s story, but he would also ask 
questions. The answers to those 
questions he put on a card in the 
salesman’s presence. When the 
salesman had told his story and 
answered the questions put to him, 
he was told that a definite answer 
would be given to his proposition 
on a certain date and was either 
asked to communicate with his 
interviewer or to look for a letter 
from him. 

The records of each interview 
together with such other informa- 
tion as the assistant advertising 
manager thought necessary were 
regularly laid by him before his 
chief. The advertising manager 
made decisions from those records 
without influence of any person- 
ality. When he had made his de- 
cision he noted it on the records 
and returned them to his assistant. 

The assistant then transmitted 
that answer to the salesman. “The 
big point,” said this advertiser, “is 
that the man the salesman sees and 
tries to sell is the man who gives 
that same salesman his final an- 
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LOS ANGELENOS MORE ABLE 
TO BUY THAN ANYBODY ELSE 


ANALYSIS SHOWS 
$1,107 PER YEAR 


The people of Los Angeles 
County, California, have more 
money to spend, per person, than 
the individuals of any other county 
in the United States—and that 
means of any similarly large group 
in the world. 

The revelation of Los Angeles 
County’s high standing in purchas- 
ing power comes as the result of 
an exhaustive analysis on “The 
Development of a Basic Purchas- 
ing Power Index by Counties,” 
made by H. G. Weaver of the 
General Motors Corporation, and 
for which he was awarded the 
1925 Harvard Award of $2,000 for 
Scientific Research in Advertising. 
Weaver’s analysis was reprinted in 
large part in the April, 1926, issue 
of the “Harvard Business Review.” 

Inasmuch as final sales are in- 
evitably made to the individual, 
Weaver’s figures are creating a 
good deal of discussion through- 
out the advertising world. In the 
author’s own words: 

“As a matter of general inter- 
est the effective per capita in- 
comes, representing purchasing 
power by counties, range all the 
way from $123 per person per 
year, in the case of Itawamba 
County, Mississippi, to $1,107, 
in the case of Los Angeles 
County, California. This wide 
range of variation in per capita 
purchasing power emphasizes the 
economic necessity for a careful 
discrimination between markets.” 





L. A. EXCHANGE IN 
10 CONSECUTIVE 
RECORD MONTHS 


Onis. was 


geles Stock Ex- 

change, with a 

total value of 

$18,320,868, 

and was the 

tenth consecu- 

tive month te - 

establish a Heart of Financial 
new record. District of Los Angeles 


October, 1925, showed sales having a 
value of $15,275,483, er about 20 per 
cent less than in 1926. The first ten 
months’ trading of 1926 showed sales 
recorded through the Exchange, as 
having a market value of $178,724,212, 
or almost double the amount for the 
corresponding period in 1925, when the 
total was $99,546,749, and fer the en- 
tire year of 1925, only $122,298,836. 














Thus, Los Angeles County is indi- 
cated as one in which people are better 
able to afford the good things of life— 
the things that are advertised to them— 
than can the people of any other county 
in the nation. Other recent figures 
showed Los Angeles to be the only large 
city in the world where per capita wealth 
INCREASED with added population. 

For comparative purposes, Weaver's 
figures showed the purchasing power per 
individual in St. Louis County, is- 
souri, to be $828 annually; in Phila- 
delphia County, Pennsylvania, $772; in 
Denver County, Colorado, $891, and in 
Milwaukee County, Wisconsin, $858. 








Largest morning and Sunday circulation 
West of the Missouri 
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swer. To all outward appearances 
the interviewer has the final say. 
It is of no value for the salesman 
to go over his head. If the adver- 
tising manager injects himself into 
the interviewing process he spoils 
the plan.” 

When this advertiser rose from 
assistant to advertising manager of 
the company where he first came 
across this plan, he continued it. 
He trained in that company as his 
assistants, two men who later were, 
for some years, space buyers in 
two agencies of importance. When 
he became advertising manager of 
a competing business and later an 
owner of an advertising agency 
he carried the plan with him. “It 
works just as well for an adver- 
tising agency as for an advertising 
manager. You know as well as 
I do, if you stop to think,” he said, 
“that the space buyer of my agency 
uses that same system. I told him 
about it some years ago. ‘You've 
never heard a salesman complain 
about not getting a hearing at that 
agency, have you? That space 


buyer has multiplied himself. He 
has four young men as his assist- 


ants. Each has authority to listen 
to and answer solicitors for va- 
rious kinds of mediums. No 
account executives, mo contact 
man, no other ‘officers of the 
agency see space salesmen. The 
head space buyer makes the final 
decision. He works it just as well, 
if not better than I did when I 
was in the agency business. In 
fact, he has worked it so well that 
he is now an officer of the agency. 
So was I, but then I bought my 
position when I went in. He has 
earned his by using his head and 
multiplying his energies. He has 
had time to do things that would 
advance him in the agency. 

“There are many advertising 
managers in this country who 
could rise higher in the councils 
of their companies if they would 
follow out this plan. The reason 
is simple to see. If they have suffi- 
cient good sense to apply this plan 
they'll have sufficient good sense 
to use the extra time it gives them 
to grab new responsibilities and 
new opportunities. 

“I’ve got just one more remark 
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to make. The article in Printers’ 
Ink last month talked about a 
‘buffer.’ That idea is wrong, all 
wrong. If this plan makes any 
impression on any of your readers 
don’t let them get an idea that it 
calls for a buffer. If you think 
of the man who sees space sales- 
man and who gives them an an- 
swer as a buffer, you’re lost. Think 
of him as one who gets all the 
data upon which you decide and 
as the one who transmits that de- 
cision with authority to the space 
salesman.” 


Advertising Influences Change 
in Tea Consumption 


There has been a marked change in 
the kinds of tea consumed in the United 
States from green to black teas, accord 
ing to George F. Mitchell, supervising 
tea examiner of the Bureau of Chemis stry 
In the opinion of Mr. Mitchell, the ad 
vertising campaigns conducted by India, 
Ceylon and Formosa tea growers are re 
sponsible to some extent for this change. 

A recent report of the Federal in 
spectors of tea, which is part of the 
annual report of the Bureau of Chemistry, 
shows that out of a total of 98,500,000 
— imported during the year ending 
June 30, 1926, 61% per cent was black 
tea; 27% per cent was green tea; and 1! 
per cent oolong. 

The source of last year’s imports, 
according to Mr. Mitchell, is also pro 
portionate to the expenditure for 
American advertising. The British 
colonies, Ceylon, India, etc., sent 45 per 
cent of the total import of the United 
States, Japan and Formosa approximately 
31 per cent, China about 14 per cent, 
and the Dutch East Indies about 10 per 
cent. 


Rand Kardex Reports Net 
Profit and Sales 


Rand Kardex Bureau, Inc., Tona 
wan N. + reports for the twelve 
months ended September 30, 1926, a 
net profit of $3,082,823, after charges 
Net sales for the quarter amounted to 
$5,664,288. For the year ended Sep- 
tember 30, net sales were $21,377,895 


Cordial Account for Martin- 
Gessner Agency 


E. A. Zatarain & Sons, Inc.. New 
Orleans, has appointed Martin-Gessner 
Advertising, Inc., New Orleans advertis- 
ing agency, to direct the advertising of 
Pa-Poose Cordials. Territorial newspaper 
campaigns will be conducted. 


Clifton D. Dush, formerly with 
Charles F. Dowd, Inc., Toledo adver- 
tising agency, has joined the copy de- 
partment of the H. L. Stuart Gompany, 
Cleveland advertising agency. 
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“The best pulling 
power per 


advertisement” 


From statements by Mr. W. D. Walker, 
Director of Sales and Publicity, 
Bloomingdale Brothers, and for many 
s Assistant Advertising Manager 

at Wanamaker’s. 


HEN I state that the 

tabloids represent 
the best pulling power per 
advertisement, I mean that 
to reach the people who take 
their buying seriously these 
newspapers are the best me- 
dium. I am not talking about 
those persons to whom buy- 
ing is an incident in their 
daily lives 


. the upper stratum of 
society — the comparative 
few,” Mr. Walker says “... 
are not vitally interested in 
the things they buy. Their 
concern is with the import- 
ant events in their own lives. 
Their purchasing is a mere 
incidentoftheirexistence.... 


“Tt is the great mass of 
people with whom the large 
purchasing rests. These 
people are today reading 
the tabloid newspapers be- 
cause in them they find the 
romance and adventure they 
miss in their own lives.” 
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This is quoted from 
Women’s Weak, which also 
refers to a previous state- 
ment of Mr. Walker’s “that 
the metropolitan tabloid 
newspapers are growing 
while the peak years of the 
other newspapers are in the 
past; 

“that these tabloids ap- 
peal to 95 per cent of the 
population while the other 
newspapers draw the pur- 
chasing power of the persons 
whose interest lies in con- 
servation, accumulation, in- 
vestments, etc.” 





DAILY MIRROR 


carries the advertising of 

MORE N. Y. department 

stores than any other 
tabloid newspaper. 


Circulation now over 


400,000 


Liich 


Latest p st ts to 
A. B. Cc. show the daily Mirror 
with 371,465 is well ahead of 
these other New York Daily 
Newspapers 





352,194 
295,298 
290,454 
283,772 
262,700 
242,506 
207,060 

34,080 


Times .. 
Evening World 
Herald Tribune . 
World (A. M.) 
Pcs 2 4% 
Graphic: . .. - 
Telegram .. ° 
Peat « «© © © « « 
Note: For each cent-per-line invested 
in advertising, the Mirror gives atleast 


1270 MORE circulation than any 
of the above. 
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ADVERTISERS HAVE “DISCOVERED” 
THE CLASS MARKET 


The highly prized “class” market can be success- 
fully cultivated’ only through magazines that 
make a natural appeal to refined, cultivated, 
well-to-do people. This fact is every day becom- 
ing more convincingly evident to advertisers. 


Class magazines have been writing new adver- 
tising history for the past five years. They 
have shown to advertisers a new and more 
direct way to influence the dealer, to find new 
outlets, to build prestige, for their products. 


Many well-known “Quality” products have 
been lifted into national prominence by the 
use of Class magazines alone. 


Their achievements in sales building, (based 
on directly traceable results) have been noth- 
ing short of phenominal. 


The Condé Nast Group—Vanity Fair, Vogue 
and House & Garden—has played an impor- 
tant role,in making advertisers “quality con- 
scious.” 


Why have these magazines been so successful 
in this work? Because, both editorally and 
in a circulation way, they are the most thor- 
oughly equipped to bring advertisers into in- 
stant and intimate contact with this most 
desirable and greatest money-spending mar- 
ket in the world. 


The advertising record of the Condé Nast 
Group, for the last five years, is graphically 
shown on the next page. 
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Advertising Record of the Condé Nast Group 


In 1922 77 advertisers used 380,094 lines. 
In 1923 86advertisersused 622,441 lines. 
In 1924 93 advertisers used 680,044 lines. 
In 1925 96advertisers used 731,856 lines. 
In 1926 129 advertisers used 1,053,544 lines. 


This is not a record of the total linage appear- 
ing in Vanity Fair, Vogue and House & Garden 
—it only records the number of advertisers and 
their linage appearing in all three magazines. 


Truly the advertising world has “discovered” 
the Class Market through 


THE CONDE NAST GROUP 
Vanity Fair, Vogue and House & Garden 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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Ten Million 


Mail order publications in the United States 
have a circulation of ten million copies 
monthly. This means that they cover ten 
million homes or forty-two million people. 
That’s forty per cent of this country’s 
population. 


A field mighty well worth trying out. The best 
test would be a campaign in The Household 
Journal. Our circulation is 700,000 and is all 
paid in advance. Not only that, but it is con- 
centrated in the rich towns and villages of the 
middle-west. Furthermore, the rate is right, 
$2.75 per line or $1550 per page. 


Let us discuss it with you. 





IRA E. SEYMOUR, Ady. Mgr. _ Batavia, Illinois 


Chicago Office New York Office 
Rhodes & Leisenring, Managers A. H. Greener, Manager 
Bell Building, 307 Michigan Blvd. 116 West 39th St. 
Central 0937 Room 825 


Charter Member of Mail Order Publishers Assn. 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Christmas Seal Your Christmas Mail 
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Secretary Hoover and Aides Explain 
Commerce. Department to Business 


The Department of Commerce Tells the Chemical Industry Facts That 
Every Business Man Should Know 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inxk 


HE most important feature of 

the Chemical Conference, held 
in Washington this month, was the 
revelation of the usefulness of the 
service furnished by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce to the chemical industry. 
This fact was emphasized by sev- 
eral of those in attendance, who 
said that while they had made use 
of the service, they had no previous 
realization of its extent and pos- 
sibilities as an important factor in 
the development of foreign trade. 
The conference was attended by 
more than 200 high officials of 
representative companies, and their 
interest in the methods by which 
the Bureau was instrumental in 
creating business and savings to 
the amount of nearly $400,000,000 
last year indicated that the facts 
disclosed, or some of them at least, 
will be of value and interest to 
members of all other American in- 
dustries. 

The meetings were addressed by 
Secretary of Commerce Hoover, 
Julius Klein, director of the Bu- 
reau, and eleven chiefs and officials 
of the various divisions of the 
Bureau. Of course, there were 
other talks but those speeches by 
Government officials were the only 
ones of particular interest to the 
readers of Printers’ Ink. The 
discussions ranged from the aims 
and activities of the chemical di- 
vision, through all of the methods 
and practices necessary for suc- 
cessful merchandising abroad, to 
an appeal by Secretary Hoover for 
a more intelligent understanding 
and co-operation between industry 
and the Government. Further indi- 
cation of the value of the meetings 
was the unanimous and enthusias- 
tic vote to hold a second confer- 
ence next year. 

An outline of the structure of 
the Bureau and the position of the 
chemical division in the organiza- 
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tion, was presented by C. C. Con- 
cannon, chief of the division. Early 
in his talk he explained that the 
phases of industry falling within 
the purview of his division were 
dyes, heavy and industrial chem- 
icals, drugs and pharmaceuticals, 
fertilizers and fertilizer materials, 
plastics, explosives, paints, naval 
stores, pigments, toilet preparations 
and many similar items. His or- 
ganization is devoted to the de- 
velopment of business, the tools 
being statistics, reports and other 
results of research and inves- 
tigation. 

Mr. Concannon referred to sev- 
eral regular publications of his 
division which have been described 
by several previous articles in 
Printers’ INK, and then mentioned 
as an outstanding example of sta- 
tistical service the monthly dye list 
which shows in minute detail every 
importation of dye received in this 
country from abroad. “This list 
is usually distributed,” he said, 
“within a few days after the close 
of the month under review and 
from this consideration alone is a 
unique example of statistical ser- 
vice. Needless to say, we are 
anxious to extend this type of 
service and, as a matter of fact, 
in so far as the entire statistical 
work of the Bureau is concerned, 
there is constant modification and 
change in accordance with what 
we ourselves may think is called 
for, or as is very frequently the 
case, in accordance with some ex- 
pressed desire on the part of in- 
dustry itself.” 


PURPOSE OF BUREAU 


Julius Klein declared that the 
purpose of the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce is to give 
the business men of the country an 
opportunity to collect dividends on 
their compulsory investment in 
Federal taxes. That the organiza- 
tion is succeeding in its purpose, 
he added, is evidenced by a com- 
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parison of expenses with the re- 
sults produced, which is in the 
ratio of less than one to one 
hundred. 

To illustrate the procedure of 
the service. Dr. Klein referred to 
a number of inquiries which had 
been received by the Bureau that 
morning. One was from an in- 
secticide manufacturer, and was 
cited because it was typical in form 
of those inquiries which the Bu- 
reau particularly desires. It told 
all about the manufacturer’s busi- 
ness, or at least all that was neces- 
sary to know to give him satisfac- 
tory answers to the questions he 
asked regarding the development 
of foreign business. 


THOUSANDS OF INQUIRIES ARE 
RECEIVED EACH DAY 


Another inquiry was from a 
manufacturer of adhesives who 
wanted statistics on the extent of 
poster advertising in all parts of 
the world, and after referring to 
about ten similar inquiries, Dr. 
Klein explained that they had 
grown from about 700 a day in 
1921 to an average of about 7,500 
today. About one-half of these 
inquiries are cleared within forty- 
eight hours, and many within 
twenty-four hours. The balance 
require special investigation which 
delays the answers several days, 
as a rule. 

Dr. Klein also stressed the im- 
portance of the service offered by 
the branch offices of the Bureau. 
He referred to these as branch 
service stations, and said that it is 
probable that business men can 
secure much of the information 
they need from them at an appre- 
ciable saving in time. To illustrate 
this, he told of a meeting in New 
York at which several hundred 
manufacturers were discussing 
their problems. On one subject it 
was apparent that certain technical 
information was necessary before 
it would be possible to reach a 
satisfactory conclusion. Several 
men who were familiar with the 
problem expressed the opinion that 
it would take at least a month to 
secure the information. However, 
a member of the organization of 
the Bureau’s New York branch 
was present, and he obtained the 
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information from the files of his 
officé within twenty-four hours, 

In closing, Dr. Klein pictured the 
dangers resulting from frequent 
changes in the executive staf: 
which manage foreign business for 
American companies. This, he said 
constitutes an endless source oj 
complaint on the part of foreign 
agents and representatives. Fre. 
quently, in prosperity, our many. 
facturers neglect or discontiny 
their foreign relations because the 
business is relatively small; byt 
Dr. Klein explained that this atti. 
tude is detrimental to all of ow 
foreign business, and pointed out 
that for the individual firm the 
time may come when a matter of 
only 5 per cent of its volume sold 
abroad may mean a difference be- 
tween black ink and red ink on its 
balance sheet for the year. 

The transportation division, ac- 
cording to the address made by 
Norman F. Titus, its chief, jn- 
cludes the field of communications, 
dealing with railways, shipping, 
shipbuilding, inland waterways, 
highways, motor transport, pack- 
ing, warehousing, storing, as well 
as with postal, telegraph, telephone 
and radio communication and the 
transportation aspects of aviation. 
Mr. Titus discussed these subjects 
briefly, as they pertain to the 
chemical industry, pointing out that 
packing, warehousing, storing and 
transport are big dividend produc- 
ers when they have the attention 
of trained engineers. He con- 
cluded: 

“Some firms have reduced their 
container material one-half and 
have obtained a stronger package; 
others are using five or ten tons 
of extra lumber daily in packages, 
and are paying freight on this ex- 
tra weight as well. Other firms 
have gangs of laborers piling up 
goods when half the number with 
tiering machines could do the job 
Long delays in cartage — with 
trucks costing six cents per minute 
in overhead—consume profits. One 
hour in West Street, New York, 
would convince one of the bound- 
less opportunity for improvement 
in cartage and terminal operations.” 

_In outlining the service of the 
division of foreign tariffs, Henry 
Chalmers, chief, explained to the 
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conference that, through his or- 
ganization, the Government places 
at the service of the exporter in 
the chemical and other trades what 
many concerns frequently need 
but cannot themselves afford to 
maintain—a staff of expert ad- 
yisors on the problems arising out 
of the official conditions of getting 
American goods into foreign 
markets. 

Foreign advertising was the sub- 
ject of the talk delivered by Eric 
T. King, chief of the specialties 
division, who explained that be- 
cause of the great diversity of 
commodities and the extremely 
diverse merchandising methods to 
which his organization is devoted, 
it is also charged with the collect- 
ing and disseminating of data rel- 
ative to advertising in foreign 
countries. This work in advertis- 
ing, he said, is watched over by a 
committee composed of one repre- 
sentative each from several national 
advertising associations and a 
group of advertising agencies 
which specialize in export adver- 
tising, and continued: 

“It is probably superfluous to 
point out that it is not our func- 
tion or purpose to trespass upon 
the province of organized business. 
Therefore, our service is primarily 
based on the dissemination of facts. 
We will not attempt to prescribe 
advertising methods any more than 
we will attempt to prescribe medi- 
cine. In our publications we 
attempt to avoid definite recom- 
mendations or expressions of opin- 
ion on controversial subjects.” 

Mr. King explained that the files 
of his office contain a considerable 
amount of exhibit material, such 
as Newspapers, magazines, posters, 
display cards and the like. He said 
that this exhibit material is avail- 
able for loans to interested firms 
for a reasonable period of time on 
specific application. 

He next discussed the nature of 
the reports received by his or- 
ganization, saying that they include 
illuminating discussions of the buy- 
ing power, habits and predilections 
of the people of various countries, 
together with discussions of the 
particular languages or dialects 
necessary to reach them, or per- 
haps such comment on the literacy 
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of the people as to indicate the 
form of advertising best suited to 
reach them. The reports also refer 
to laws and customs in some coun- 
tries which have a direct bearing 
on advertising. For example, it 
was Mr. King’s understanding that 
advertising copy destined for any 
publication printed in Switzerland 
must be cleared through a certain 
advertising agency in that country, 
and that pre-knowledge of the fact 
would save time and money for 
American advertisers and their 
agents. “In France, should you 
retain an advertising agency for 
a given insertion, and should you 
then retain another agent within a 
year thereafter for a similar pur- 
pose, the first agent may recover a 
full agency commission from you 
covering all such subsequent tran- 
sactions guring that period. This 
should serve to suggest quite 
clearly to you what we have to 
give in the way of information.” 

In outlining the service of the 
commercial laws division, C. J. 
Junkin said that of particular in- 
terest is the field of trade-marks 
and trade names—in other words 
good-will. He explained in detail 
the necessity of guarding against 
trade-mark pirates abroad, a sub- 
ject that has been thoroughly 
treated in Printers’ INK. 


A JACK OF ALL STATISTICS 


The activities of the finance and 
investment division were explained 


by Ray O. Hall. E. Dana Durand, 
chief of the division of statistical 
research, said that his organization 
while not a “Jack of all trades,” is 
certainly a Jack of all statistics, its 
business being to furnish statistical 
information regarding the many 
subjects which do not fall in the 
scope of the other divisions. T. W. 
Delahanty, assistant chief of the 
chemical division, spoke on the 
subject of chemical opportunities 
abroad. Louis Domeratzky, chief 
of the division of regional infor- 
mation, explained to the conference 
how his division presents interna- 
tional economic factors. 

John Matthews outlined the ser- 
vice of the Domestic Commerce 
division. He said that the most 
important of all activities of the 
division is the series of regional 
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market analyses covering all com- 
modities for the area investigated. 
He explained the purpose of these 
surveys, which have been discussed 
in previous articles in PRINTERS’ 
Ink, and in regard to future activ- 
ities of the kind had this to say: 

“A second regional market sur- 
vey was undertaken for the South- 
eastern States, covering North and 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, 
Alabama and eastern Tennessee. 
This is a section that is generally 
homogeneous in the character of 
its population and also to a large 
extent in its industrial and agri- 
cultural life. ‘This report will be 
published in 1927. 

“New England was selected for 
the third regional market survey. 
When finished, probably about 
the middle of 1927, this survey 
should present the most, complete 
report of industrial and commer- 
cial practices and sales possibilities 
in New England which ha§ ever 
been issued. 

“A fourth survey has just been 
commenced for the Pacific South- 
west, comprising the States of 
California, Nevada, Utah, Arizona 
and Southern Idaho. 

“In addition to the regional mar- 
ket surveys, studies are being made 
on the domestic market possibili- 
ties for various classes of goods. 
Studies have been completed on 
electrical appliances and paints and 
varnishes, and additional studies 
on sanitary ware, plumbing sup- 
plies, canned foods, etc., will be 
published later. Other commodi- 
ties will be taken up as the trades 
indicate their interest in this 
service.” 

That the commercial intelligence 
division functions as a clearing 
house of information respecting 
foreign buyers located in foreign 
countries, was explained by A. S. 
Hillyer, chief of the organization. 
The division’s data, he said, are 
received daily from a foreign field 
force of approximately 1,000 
trained men, who are located in the 
large and small trade centers of 
the world, and continued: 

“The division’s ‘World Trade 
Directory File’ now contains de- 
tailed reports in carded form, on 
over 265,000 foreign firms in all 
of the world’s markets. These re- 
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ports-are unique because they give 
the type of information—not else- 
where available—which is most 
useful to our exporters who con- 
template business contacts abroad, 
They provide, also, an excellent 
basis for credit information, in as 
much as they cover all available 
and reliable sources of credit data,” 

At the dinner which closed the 
conference Secretary Hoover was 
the only speaker. The chairman 
announced that. Mr. Hoover had 
not been able to prepare an address 
and that publication of his state- 
ments would not be in order; but 
it is permissible to say that Mr. 
Hoover answered a number of 
questions propounded by members 
of the chemical industry, and that 
he appealed to the gathering for 
a closer co-operation between in- 
dustry and the various Government 
departments. 


Sta-Warm Electric Heater 
Moves 


Offices and plant of the Sta-Warm 
Electric Heater Corporation have been 
moved from Minneapolis to Ravenna, 
Ohio, where the firm has purchased the 
equipment and buildings of the Perfec- 
tion Piston Ring Co. The W. Warren 
Anderson Advertising Agency, Minne 
apolis is directing Sta-Warm advertising. 


Savannah City Council Plans 
Newspaper Campaign 


A newspaper campaign, which will 
cover the North, East. Middle West and 
Canada, was started on ember 12, 
by the Savanah, Ga., City Council and 
the publicity committee of the Board 
of Trade. The campaign will cover a 
period of from four to six weeks, at 
a cost of $10,000. 


Lock Account for Lyddon & 
Hanford Agency 


The Sesamee Company, Hartford, 
Conn., manufacturer of the Sesamee 
keyless lock, has appointed the New 
York office of the Lyddon & Hanford 
Company, advertising agency, to direct 
its advertising account. 


W. J. Griffin with James 
Butler Grocery Company 


William J. Griffin, formerly in the 
copy department of the Charles W 
Hoyt Company, Inc., New York, is now 
advertising manager of the James Butler 
oery ompany, Inc., mg Island 

ity, ; 
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A pertinent question 
addressed to every reader 


of Printers’ Ink: 


Mr. John H. Fahey told the Association of National 
Advertisers that the so-called “combination” newspaper 
is one of the most inexcusable methods of getting 
money out of advertisers without value received which 
has appeared in the publishing field in the last twenty 
years. 


That national advertisers themselves feel strongly on 
this subject is evidenced by their formal resolution in 
1925 when they expressed themselves as “unalterably 
opposed to the practice of newspaper publishers of 
both evening and morning newspapers of selling these 


two separate and distinct publications to national ad- 
vertisers only as one unit. 


A service is sold as long as it is bought. But if the 
buyer stops buying, the seller stops selling! 


Where forced combinations exist, isn’t it logical to con- 
centrate in single, competitive newspapers or even to 
pass up the market entirely? 


(When Scripps-Howard purchased the Rocky 
Mountain News and Times, the forced combination 
was immediately changed to an optional combination) 


SCRIPPS -HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 


Represented by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC., 250 Park Avenue, New York 
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The Neave Build. 
ing is perhaps the 
most Cosmopoli- 
tan down-town 
office building in 
Cincinnati. Archi- 
tecturally it be. 
longs to the past. 
Yet, many a man 
who still regards 
himself young, re- 
as ae el one members distinct- 
if eae | ly the thrill that @ Star 
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5 lifetime, as he 
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But if the Neave Building has been dwarfed I S;:, 


by its more modern neighbors, it can still lay claim toa crv 
greater diversity of business and professional activity in @ 7;,. 
proportion to its size than can any other building in the quest 
vicinity of “ladies square.’ In this sense its population is 

truly representative of the diversified interests that give And 
to Cincinnati its stable buying power. iopare 


In this building are doctors, dentists, lawyers, architects, J '8 “iT 
publishers, advertisers, lumber companies, railroad offices, circul 
artists and jewelers. They are industrious, thrifty and pros- @ ‘ts m 
perous. They make money, they spend money and they reach 
invest money. the n 
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Ladies Square— 
imes-Star 


From its eastern windows they look down on fashion’s 
thoroughfare; to the south and to the west they turn their 
faces toward manufacture. What do they read? 








Here, as in the more imposing office buildings in down- 
town Cincinnati, the Times-Star is preeminently the most 
widely read and the most highly regarded newspaper. 78.6 
per cent of all those who have their place of business here, 
report that they read the Times-Star regularly. This is 
only two per cent less than the average for all the large 
down-town office buildings. It is four-tenths of one per 
cent less than the average family circulation of the Times- 
Star for Greater Cincinnati including the Kentucky 
cities on the opposite shore of the Ohio River. 


These figures are authentic, accurate, thoroughly reliable. 
They are based upon a scientifically conducted newspaper 
census, just completed. The information is contained on 
individual cards, personally signed by the individuals in- 
terviewed. These cards are on file in the office of the 
Times-Star and are available for verification at the re- 
quest of advertisers or prospective advertisers. 


And this is the kind of circulation in which advertisers are 
interested. It is circulation backed with buying power. It 
is circulation concentrated in a local marketing area. It is 
circulation that reaches eight out of every ten families in 
its market without waste. It is circulation adequate to 
reach and cultivate this market at minimum cost without 
the necessity of using additional local media. 


IMES-STAR 


in L. Marsh, Eastern Rep. Kellogg M. Patterson, Western Rep. 
prunswick Bldg., New York 904 Union Trust Bldg., Chicago 
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Announcing 


JOSEPH A. PAYEZ 


as Eastern Manager 


- The 
Meredith Publications 


Successful Farming 
Better Homes & Gardens 


The Dairy Farmer 


E. T. Meredith, Publisher 


Des Moines, lowa 











Is There Any Such Thing as a 
Normal Price Level? 


Some Sound Economic Reasoning for Those Who Ask: When Will 
Prices Return to Normal? 


By Dr. W. F. Gephart 


Vice-President, First National Bank in St. Louis 


Ts are many popular fal- 
lacies regarding prices and 
perhaps no other one is of more 
common vogue and has received, 
during the last decade, more atten- 
tion than that of assuming that 
there is such a thing as a normal 
price level. The word, “normal,” 
just as the term, 


however, erroneous ‘to assume that 
there is such a thing as stable 
prices or a normal price level, if 
by that we mean that a certain 
level of prices is reached and re- 
mains as such and can, therefore, 
be denominated normal. Abnor- 
mality or change is really the nor- 

mal condition of 





“average,” is a 
deeply seated con- 
cept of the hu- 
man mind, but 
has very little 
or no actual ex- 
istence in the 
world of fact. 
We continually 
speak of the 
average man, 
thereby creating 
in our minds a 
certain standard 
and affording our- 
selves an easy 
means of evalu- 
ating particular 
characteristics 
that an individual 
possesses. We, 
likewise, in the 


asked more 
this one: 


economic 
soundest sort. 





About this time of the year, 
there are few questions that are 
frequently 
What will prices be - 
for the coming year? 
usually followed by: 
prices return to normal? 

In this article, Dr. 
answers the first question by 
saying that prices, over a period 
of years, will probably follow a 
downward trend. 
question he answers with the 
statement that there is no such 
thing as a “normal” 
Both opinions are backed up by 
reasoning of 
A study of the 
article will repay any executive 
interested in the price situation 
—and who is not? 


the price level, 
just as changes in 
all phases of in- 
dustrial activity 
and _ production 
are the normal 
condition. 

There is also a 
common con fu- 
sion in the popu- 
lar mind regard- 
ing price and 
value and this fic- 
tion is continually 
kept alive by 
methods of mer- 
the chandising and 
advertising. Noth- 
ing is more com- 
mon, for example, 
than to read 
advertisements in- 


than 


This is 
When will 


Gephart 


The second 


price level. 








industrial world, 
in a somewhat 


tangi- 
ble way, compare the production 
of commodities in any one year by 
the average for the quinquennial 


more 


or decennial period. So with 
prices, we speak of a price level 
or average prices, but this average 
itself is not only continually 
changing from year to year, but the 
prices of the constituent commodi- 
ties which go to make up this aver- 
age price or commodity price level 
are fluctuating from year to year 
or even from month to month. 
Nevertheless, the concept of the 
price level is a valuable one in 
that it is the only means we have 
of measuring fluctuations. It is, 


forming the pub- 
lic that on a particular day an arti- 
cle will be sold at a certain price 
and in the same advertisement it 
will be stated that its value is so- 
and-so much above the sale price. 
This is a latent assumption on the 
part of both buyer and seller that it 
is the cost of production which is 
the sole and determining factor in 
the value of the commodity. Cost of 
production is an important element 
in value and price determination, 
perhaps the most important one by 
and large, over long periods, but 
in the final analysis there is only 
one value of any important signifi- 
cance when viewed from the stand- 
point of actual marketing and 
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industrial and business thinking. 
It is the exchange price that is 
the true measure of value. Other- 
wise stated, the only value from 
the standpoint of the market is the 
price that an article brings when 
it is offered for sale. 

The evils growing out of fluctu- 
ations in the price level, especially 
when they are of a drastic charac- 
ter and continue over long periods 
of time are well recognized and, 
indeed, efforts have been made to 
correct these more violent fluctua- 
tions. An organization in the 
United States, the Stable Money 
Association, is actively engaged in 
calling attention to these evils and 
is suggesting possible methods to 
do away with the more violent of 
the fluctuations such, for example, 
as correlating more closely the unit 
of value with the changes in the 
price level. 

As has already been indicated, 
there are many factors entering 
into the determination of the gen- 
eral price level and even in the 
determination of particular prices. 
To the uncritical mind, the ex- 


planation of the price of any par- 
ticular commodity, or prices in 
general, is explained by the state- 
ment that it is a result of the 
supply of, and the demand for, the 


commodity. As a matter of fact, 
this explanation is no explanation 
at all, for one must go behind this 
statement and analyze, not only the 
many factors which in turn deter- 
mine the supply of, or the demand 
for, a particular commodity, but 
one must also analyze the factors 
other than the actual commodity 
itself and the demand for it which 
influences the price of the com- 
modity. 

It is my purpose to discuss some 
of the more important of these 
assumed secondary factors—that is, 
those which do not concern them- 
selves immediately with the phys- 
ical supply of the commodity and 
the demand for it. A distinction 
should be clearly kept in mind be- 
tween the prices of commodities 
in general and the price of a 
particular commodity, in seeking 
explanations of causes for the 
fluctuations. The supply-and-de- 
mand explanation, while not a 
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complete explanation of the fluctu- 
ations in either case, yet is of more 
weight in the case of particular 
commodities, since an over-supply 
or an under-supply of the seasonal 
or short-time production of any 
particular commodity will have a 
direct effect on its price “oan 
much the general factors deter- 
mining commodity price levels are 
operating to produce a higher or 
lower level. 

The most commonly accepted 
theory with respect to prices is 
that money determines price and 
the corollary to this is that since 
the discount rate fixes the value 
of money, therefore, in a secondary 
way, the discount rate determines 
price. This is an explanation 
which has received especial atten- 
tion in the United States during 
the past decade and many people 
have, on the one hand, criticised 
our central banking authorities for 
exercising too much control over 
the price level by manipulations of 
the discount rate, while others have 
urged that the central banking au- 
thorities can control fluctuations in 
the price level by a wise regulation 
of the discount rate. 


NOT A CASE OF SUPPLY AND DEMAND 


As a matter of fact, both the 
proponents and opponents of the 
control of the price level through 
the instrumentality of the discount 
rate are assuming that the central 
bank authorities have a power 
which they do not really possess. 
The price level is affected by fac- 
tors other than the discount rate 
and neither the Federal Reserve 
authorities nor any other indi- 
viduals who have influence over 
the discount rate can thus control, 
in any absolute manner, fluctua- 
tions in the price level. Indeed, it 
would be a great misfortune ii by 
legislative or other device, the con- 
trol of the price level rested so 
absolutely in the hands of any 
single group of individuals. 

Without any disposition to 
undervalue the important role 
which money or the discount rate 
plays in the determination of the 
price level, it has long been the 
fashion in the popular, as well as 
sometimes in the scientific, mind to 
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over-emphasize the influence of 
money on prices. The concept of 
money and its influence is a sur- 
vival of an earlier period when 
money was much more important. 
In our modern industrial and finan- 
cial organization, credit in va- 
rious forms has come to play a so 
much greater role than in the 
earlier period that we do not 
realize the extent to which money, 
as an actual medium of exchange, 
has been supplanted by the various 
forms of credit. Even when money 
itself is directly involved as a 
medium of exchange and a mea- 
sure of value, our improved bank- 
ing and financial organization, 
together with the enormous de- 
velopment in our means of trans- 
portation and communication, has 
made it possible for a given unit 
of money, either in its direct use 
or in its use as a basis of credit, 
to effect many more exchanges 
than was the case in earlier times. 


IMPORTANCE OF CREDIT 


It is a commonplace, today, that 
most of the business of the world 
is done, not directly with money, 
but on the basis of credit. Money 
does serve as a measure of value 
but it is usually as a latent or 
inactive agent that it performs this 
function: In its circulating form 
—the credit instrument—it is the 
messenger which carries the orders 
of buyers and sellers and effects 
the actual exchange. The direct 
influence which money has upon 
the price level is, therefore, still 
very large, but its effect is chiefly 
indirect in that it works through 
the credit system and discount 
rates. There is no necessarily di- 
rect and proportional relation be- 
tween changes in the price level 
and the volume of money or even 
of credit. Other factors may 
counteract in whole or in part the 
force or influence of the money 
and credit supply upon the price 
level. 

The effect of credit on prices 
is not entirely a matter of the 
abundance or scarcity of credit. 
It is quite as much due the man- 
ner in which the available credit 
is used. If, for example, a con- 
siderable part of a given credit 
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supply becomes expressed in what 
has come to be called “frozen 
credit,” then the fact that a certain 
volume of credit is in existence 
does not proportionately affect the 
price level in as much as for all 
real purposes the free credit jis 
much less than the total unit vol- 
ume of credit. The same may be 
true with respect to the available 
money supply if, for example, a 
certain part of the supply of 
money—and in this connection, as 
in all others, we are thinking of 
metallic money and usually gold— 
is sequestered so that it does not 
actually enter into the exchanges 
day by day or serve as a basis for 
credit extensions since then the 
volume of money in its actual in- 
fluence upon prices is thereby 
lessened. 

Conversely, if the supply of 
money and credit are available in 
liquid form and can be used for 
exchange purposes, the direct 
effect upon the price level becomes 
much more marked. Then, too, if 
through improved methods of f- 
nance and industry, both money and 
credit are able to effect more ex- 
changes, the price level may there- 
hy be influenced, since any increase 
in what is called the velocity of 
circulation of money or credit is a 
factor in producing high or low 
price levels and even inflation or 
deflation. Increasing the velocity 
of circulation of money and credit 
is a means of making one unit of 
money or credit effect more ex- 
changes, just as a messenger placed 
on a bicycle or in an automobile 
may deliver twice or three times 
the number of messages which he 
could on foot. 

Furthermore, when credit is con- 
sidered as a factor in determining 
the price level, a distinction must 
be made between short-term and 
long-term credit extensions. Price 
movements may be more affected 
by short-term than by long-term 
credits. If a country, for example, 
uses a considerable amount of its 
credit to absorb foreign and 
domestic. loans of a_ long-term 
character, it may thereby help to 
prevent to a certain degree both a 
higher-price level and _ inflation. 
The large volume of investment 
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“The finest document 
of its kind that I have ever read” — 






So said the Vice-President of an in-. 
ternational banking institution when 
a depositor* [this agency’s newest 
client} consulted him about a plan of 
campaign prepared by McJunkin 
Advertising Company. This incident 
is interesting as further evidence that 
bankers nowadays study advertising 
values as they study the money market. 












Almost every new client eventually 
becomes an old client and this 
agency’s already notable twenty-one 
year record for average length of ser- 
vice to accounts is steadily growing. 


*All names upon request. 
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Delineator Interiors is planned to 
help them on their way. In the Jan- 
uary Delineator there are four pages 
devoted to harmonious backgrounds 
and skillful arrangements. 


And for future editorial use, Del- 
ineator Interiors has almost com- 
pleted its own model small house on 
the 15th floor of the Butterick 
Buildin g. [Manufacturers who are interested 
are cordtally invited to call and see it.| 

All part of Delineator’s constant 
purpose, you'll note— 


to further 
the Art of Gracious Living 
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Delineator 


Established 1868 


Tue ButTTerRiIcK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
S. R. LATSHAW, President 
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credit, that is funds absorbed by 
long-term investments, may force 
up the price of stocks and bonds, 
but not the price of commodities. 
In fact, if these long-time invest- 
ments go into industrial equipment, 
the supply of commodities in many 
lines may be thereby increased and 
hence the tendency may be—all 
other things being equal—to lower 
the price level since the supply. of 
this particular commodity will in- 
crease in proportion to the past or 
prevailing demand. 

We have, for example, been able 
for the past several years to 
possess an unprecedented supply 
of gold and an enormous volume 
of credit and yet the price level 
has not directly responded to this 
volume of gold and credit, due in 
part to the fact that for all prac- 
tical exchange purposes a certain 
volume of the gold was impounded 
and a considerable amount «of the 
credit was invested in long-time 
investments. The direct and im- 
mediate effect of this enormous 
amount of gold and credit might 
well have produced a remarkable 
period of inflation. But this has 
not actually occurred. 

There is no phenomenon in the 
whole industrial world that is more 
complex than that of price deter- 
mination in as much as there are 
such a multiplicity of factors en- 
tering into it, no one of which is 
operating with the same degree of 
force at two different times. We 
have heard much recently about 
hand-to-mouth buying and _ the 
small inventories which have been 
held by wholesalers and retailers. 
This method of distributing goods, 
so far as it has an influence on 
prices, is to make a unit of money 
or credit more efficient in that 
it keeps it working and effects more 
exchanges. It is somewhat like 
operating a machine or a plant 
sixteen hours instead of eight 
hours. 

There has been more or less dis- 
cussion during the past several 
years as to the influence of what 
is called psychology in business, 
and, therefore, on prices. There 
is no doubt but that the opinion 
or feelings which many identify as 
the psychology of business men 


has ‘a decided effect upon busines 
conduct. The spirit of optimisy 
or pessimism or neutrality towan 
the outlook of the industrial futur 
influences finally the volume of 
goods which will be produced and 
in the interval, the demand which 
will be made for credit. But, tp 
assume that this so-called psychol- 
ogy of business is simply a matter 
of feeling is neglecting an im 
portant fact. 

Industrial and business data are 
available in unprecedented volum 
and accuracy and form, cop 
sciously or unconsciously, a basis 
for this judgment. Then, too, the 
contacts, direct and indirect, and 
the improved methods of communi- 
cation are so much advanced over 
what they were in an earlier pe 
riod that the judgment of a par- 
ticular business man_ regarding 
the future is not the result of his 
imagination, his feelings, or his 
dreams. It is, so to state, a con- 
densed opinion arrived at from 
these various sources of informa 
tion, even though the business man 
is not conscious of why he ha 
this opinion regarding the future 
nor would he perhaps be able to 
explain the grounds on which it 
is based. Nevertheless, it repre. 
sents, in most cases, not a feeling, 
but a result of unconscious and 
rational weighing of all the in 
formation which he has received 
from these various sources. 

It- cannot, therefore, be main- 
tained either on the basis of the 
historical evidence or an analysis 
of prevailing conditions that prices 
will return to any pre-war normal 
or any other assumed normal, since 
such a thing does not exist. If 
wholesale prices now are tending 
toward a lower level it cannot be 
said that there is a certain level 
which they will reach and _ that 
then they will become stationary. 
In mathematical language, any 
prevailing wholesale price level is 
a variable, fluctuating toward or 
away from only an ideal deter- 
minant. The industrial ocean 
never has a calm surface. Its 
waters are continually in motion. 

Improvements in methods of 
production and any kind of techno- 
logical progress whether in the 
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form of inventions, improved mar- 
keting or business organization 
may result in lower production 
costs—that is, cheaper ‘goods, and 
unless the demand for commodities 
increases proportionately to this 
improvement, a unit of capital or 
money and credit will purchase 
more units or products and hence 
may be a factor toward producing 
higher price levels. Not only has 
this kind of industrial progress 
occurred, but there has also been 
a decided increase in what may be 
called the efficiency of money and 
credit circulation which are both 
positive factors in themselves in 
producing higher price levels. 

No doubt, the large amount of 
long-time financing which has been 
done in the United States during 
the past several years, whether in 
the purchase of foreign or domes- 
tic loans, has been an agency in 
preventing a more violent rise in 
prices and even inflation. Then, 
too, the domestic as well as the 
foreign demand for our products 
has been very great indeed and 
has, therefore, tended likewise to 
prevent a higher price level. With 
the recovery of industrial Europe, 
the stabilization of European cur- 
rency, and the enormous utilization 
of capital and credit to improve 
the efficiency and increase the 
quantity of industrial machinery, 
the tendency will probably be over 
the longer period for the price 
level to go lower in the United 
States, notwithstanding the enor- 
mous increase in our volume of 
commercial credit. 


H. Baumann Joins Allied 
Newspapers 

Baumann, recently with the 
New 
Allied Newspapers, 
At one time he was 
of the firm of Stevens & 


John H. 
Rodney E. Boone organization, 
York, has joined 
Inc., New York. 
a member 
Baumann, Inc., 
tative, New York. 


publishers’ represen- 


H. M. Hall with Seymour 
Olson & Son 


Henry M. Hall, 
the H. M. Hall 
Minneapolis, has 
Seymour Olson 
of that city. 


formerly owner of 
Printing Company, 
joined the staff of 
& Son, printers, also 
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Jury Named for Harvard 
Advertising Awards 


Dean Wallace B. Donham, of the 
Harvard Business School, has named 
the jury which will meet at Boston in 
January to decide upon the winners for 
1926 of the Harvard Advertising 
Awards. The members of the jury 
are: 

John Benson, of Benson & Gamble, 
Chicago; Conybeare, assistant 
sales manager of the Armstrong Cork 
Co., Lancaster, Pa., and president of the 
Association of National Advertisers; F. 
C. Kendall, editor of Advertising and 
Selling; W. D. Moriarty, professor of 
economics, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Los Angeles; A. C. Pearson, 
chairman of the board, United Pub- 
lishers Corporation, New York; Har- 
ford Powel, Jr., editor of the Vouth’s 
Companion, Boston; Louis iley, busi- 
ness manager, New York Times; H. T. 
Ewald, president, Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, Detroit; and Professor Melvin T. 
Copeland and Assistant Professor Neil 
H. Borden, both of the Harvard Busi- 
ness School. 

The jury to decide upon the typo- 
raphic award includes Joseph M. 
Bowles, William Edwin Rudge Com- 
pany, New York; Everett R. Currier, 
resident, Currier & Harford, Ltd., 
New York; and D. B. Updike, Merry- 
mount Press, Boston. 

All contestants must have their ma- 
terial in the hands of the Harvard 
Business School before January 1, 1927. 


“Textile World” Opens 
Providence Office 


Textile World, New York, has opened 
an office at Providence, R. I. N. 
Robinson, of the New "York staff, has 
been appointed representative with 
headquarters at the new office. 

. G. Allen has been added to the 
Southern staff of Testile World, with 
headquarters at Greenville, S. C 


New Co-operative Journal 
Published 


A new monthly publication, The Co- 
operative Marketing Journal, has ap- 
peared with a December issue. It is 
published at Washington, D. C., and 
will be devoted to research studies in 
the field of co-operative marketing. 
Walton Peteet and Robin Hood are the 
editors. 


A. W. K. Gilpin Advanced 
by Chevrolet 


W. K. Gilpin, who joined the 
Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, 
early this year, has been appointed as- 
sistant sales manager in charge of the 
Chicago and Cincinnati regions. He 
was formerly assistant general sales 
manager of the Ford Motor Company, 
Detroit, 





The List’s the’ Thing 


In Fact, to Put It in More Modern Language, the List Wins at a Walk 


By Lawrence C. Lockley 


Correspondence Counselor, The First National Bank of Los Angeles and Pacific 
Southwest Trust & Savings Ban 


HAT governs the success 
of the direct advertising 
campaign ? 

The copy, the proposition, the 
season, business conditions, the 
list ? 

Perhaps a recent experience of 
ours will help answer that ques- 
tion. 

As is the case with all trust 
companies and banks having trust 
departments, we find in our bank- 
ing organization that trust busi- 
ness is very difficult to secure by 
advertising. Although there is no 
ethical restriction against trust 
company advertising, there seems 
to be a very reluctant response 
to it. People whose estates are 
considerable enough to be really 
desirable prospects resent the con- 
stant negative appeal of “You 
may die tomorrow! What wi: 
your family do then, poor things?” 
Insurance companies, trust com- 
panies, and a half dozen other 
types of business harp on this 
doleful tune. As a result, Mr. 
Well-to-Do is about as secretive 
concerning his will and the post- 
mortem administration of his 
affairs as a small boy with his 
first cigarette. 

Nevertheless, we make semi- 
frequent direct-mail efforts to 
bring prospects to our trust de- 
partment. (Incidentally, we never 
do it without learning something 
new !) 

Recently, we decided to bring to 
the attention of 2,500 of our own 
stockholders the service that they 
might expect from us. Letter 
number one was written: 


Dear Mr. Bolter: 

Whatever happens to you, the future 
of your family lies very near your heart. 

You are providing for them now, 
shouldering the responsibility of manag- 
ing your property and business, and 
capping a comfortable income. 

ut 

There is no more certain thing than 
the uncertainty of human existence. You 
may live many years. You may go 
suddenly . . next week. 


Is it fair to gamble your family’s 
future . to risk thrusting the bur 
den of managing capital upon dependents 
untrained in the judgment, foresight and 
prudence necessary to conserve it .. , 
when a simple precaution, taken now, 
would afford ample protection? 

If you have not drawn your Will, 
for the sake of your loved ones, should 
you not do so at once? Name ou 
Trust Department as Executor of your 
Will and Trustees of your Estate. Then 
the capital which is to support your 
dependents will be as safe as it is 
humanly possible to make it; and will 
yield the largest income that sound, con 
servative management can produce 

You will be interested in our booklet, 
“Your Executor and Trustee.” It ex. 
plains thoroughly this and other ways 
in which a competent Trust Company 
can serve you, while you live and after 
It will well repay the reading. 

May we send you a copy? The en 
closed postcard will bring it at once. 


But this letter appeared to be a 
little long. Also, it looked a little 
too much like the usual conven- 
tional sales appeal. It seemed to 
have a form-letter-ish appearance. 
So we took another try at it. Let- 
ter number two was written: 


Dear Mr. Bolter: 

While you live, you are looking out 
for your family and building up your 
estate. 

Unless you make complete arrange 
ments now, while you are able, when 
you die your family will turn to some- 
one—who may or may not have business 
judgment—for advice about what to d 
next. 

You should do two things: 

1. Make a will that directs the dis- 
position of your estate that you think 
wisest. 

2. Designate a Trust Company to act 
as your executor or co-executor, so that 
you can depend on an experienced and 
imperishable administration of your will 

The Trust Department of this Bank 
has every facility for advising you now, 
and directing the affairs of your estate 
when you are dead. 

Let us send you a copy of our booklet, 
“Your Executor and Trustee,” that will 
give you the concrete advantages our 
Trust Department offers you. The en 
closed postcard will bring it. 


Without doubt, the readers of 
this article will divide about 
equally as to preference between 
the two letters. The first, though 
it is long, may draw one’s atten- 
tion to the danger his “loved ones 
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Large Sales to Regular 
Customers 


ITH some people, 
beliefs are founded 
on whims; judg- 

ments are based on momen- 
tary fancies. Among them, 
opinions fluctuate with the 
shifting of the wind, and the 
popularity of any product 
has the life of a soap bubble. 


There are others whose 
beliefs are tempered with 
sound judgment. They 
command respect. Their 
opinions on dress, food, 
house-furnishings, motor- 
cars are honored—and 
copied—as readily as their 
ideas on the kind of plumb- 
ing to go in the new public 
library, or the advisability 
of widening the village street. 


When their approval is 
earned it is by real merit 
only. But their approval is 
not the deferential nod of a 
passing fancy; it is the sane 
judgment of stability. 


Always and inevitably the 
character of the weekly con- 
tents of The Literary Digest 
determines the kind of indi- 


vidual who reads it. 


Its readers belong to one 
great class of people—the 
intelligent, thinking indi- 
viduals in every stratum of 
society, at every income 
level, in every city and ham- 
let—those who are alert and 
keen to keep abreast of the 
times. 


They are telephone subscrib- 
ers. The Digest reaches 
regularly more of the 
9,809,063 families in the 
United States who have 
telephones in their homes 
than any other magazine. 
Furthermore, they are think- 
ers. Their opinions are 
convictions, not whims. 

The Literary Digest readers not 
only think—they act. We know 
they respond to printed advertising, 
for their subscriptions forThe Digest 
are secured only through printed 
matter. We employ no canvassers. 
Renewal subscribers pay us $4.00 
per year, without premiums or in- 
ducements of any kind. 


The approval of these 
1,400,000 intelligent, think- 
ing, responsive families 
establishes a product— 
assures it large sales and 
regular customers. 


The fiterary Digest 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: 


Boston 
Park Square Bldg. 
Detroit 
General Motors Bldg. 


New Yor« 
354-360 Fourth Ave. 


CLEVELAND 
Union Trust Bldg. 
Cuicaco 
Peoples Gas Bldg. 
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face. The second is much more 
matter of fact in its frank facing 
of the “death issue,” and much 
more direct, more concise. 

We were completely at variance 
as to which we ought to use. We 
split the list in half, sending to 
every other name on it letter 
number one; to the others, letter 
number two. 

Letter mumber one _ brought 
back ninety-two reply cards— 
7.36 per cent. Letter number two 
brought back an even 100 returns, 
or 8 per cent. 

Evidently, the two letters were 
successful. But the curious point 
is that, by all laboratory tests, the 
appeals and the presentation of the 
same proposition in the two letters 
is so different that only one of 
them ought to have been success- 
ful with one group. 

What is the answer? Why, the 
list ! 

Although advertising — direct 
and general—can never be classi- 
fied as an exact science, it is 
nevertheless, an approximate 
science. And it allows us to draw 
the generalization that, given a 
logical list of prospects, people 
who ought to buy what the adver- 
tiser has to sell, any kind of letter 
or any kind of advertising that 
will put before this group of peo- 
ple the news that the product is 
to be had will be successful in 
some measure. 

Of course, our friends the letter 
experts still have a job, for our 
two letters, though both success- 
ful, were not equally successful. 
The copy certainly should be 
right. If it is, the letter that is 
sent to the right list will pull like 
a circus in a small town. 

But of the two—copy and list— 
the list surely is the more im- 
portant. It wins at a walk! 


Pauline Lord to Star in Play 
by Owen B. Winters 


Owen B. Winters, vice-president of 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, advertising 
agency, is co-author of a drama in 
which Pauline Lord is to star. Its 
title is taken from “Daisies Won't 
Tell,” a song which was popular in the 
90’s and which has been made the 
theme of the play. It opens in Stam- 
ford, Conn., this week and will have 
its New York premiere on January 3. 
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H. G. Chase, Vice-President, 
Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 


H. C. Chase, formerly an account 
executive of the Dearborn Advertising 
Agency, Chicago, has joined Hurja. 
Johnson-Huwen, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, as vice-pres:dent. He 
was at one time on the advertising 
staff of Marshall Field & Company, 
wholesale, and for more than three 
years was manager of the advertising 
department of the Orange Crush Com 
pany, Chicago. 


Powers-House Company 
Appointments 


Gaylord P. Kurtz, for the last three 
years an account manager of Th 
Powers-House Company, Cleveland ad 
vertising agency, has been made man 
ager of production. B. C. Budd, for 
merly with the Hamilton, Ont., office 
of A. McKim, Ltd., has been added to 
the creative department. William A. 
Toker has joined the production de 
partment. 


A. H. Walsh with “Review of 
Reviews” 

Albert H. Walsh, formerly with The 
Independent, Boston, has joined the 
advertising staff of the Review of Re. 
views and the Golden Book, also of 
New York, succeeding W. L. Glenzing, 
resigned. 


Hoyt Agency to Direct 1927 
Insurance Campaign 


The Pilot Life Insurance Company, 
Greensboro, N. C., has appointed the 


Winston-Salem, N. C., office of the 
Charles W. Hoyt Company, Inc., to 
direct its advertising account. Plans 
for 1927 call for the use of newspaper 
and outdoor advertising. 


To Publish Morning Edition 


of Denver “Post” 

A morning edition of the Denver, 
Colo., Post, an afternoon paper pub 
lished by the Denver Post Printing and 
Publishing Company, will be started 
shortly by that company. 


Lighting Fixture Account for 
Hawes-Campbell 


Henkle & Best, Chicago, manufacturers 
of lighting fixtures, have appointed the 
Hawes-Campbell Advertising Agency, of 
that city, to direct their advertising 
account. 


W. Arthur Cole Leaves The 


~ 
Corman Company 
W. Arthur Cole has resigned as vi 
president, director and production ma: 
ager of The Corman Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 
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Leading the 
whole field 


These are the percentages of gains or losses in line- 
age among New York newspapers for the ten 
months ended October 31, 1926, as compared with 
the same period during 1925: 


GRAPHIC . . . 42.2% GAIN* 
HERALD TRIBUNE . 15.8% GAIN 
NEWS... . 15 & GAIN 
SUN ...:. . 11.9% GAIN 
EVENING WORLD . 11.3% GAIN 
TIMES . . . . 81% GAIN 


MORNING WORLD . 6.6% GAIN 
> eee 
TELEGRAM. . . 16 %LOST 
MIRROR... 12.1% LOST 
AMERICAN. . . 3.6% LOST 
JOURNAL . . . 1.3% LOST 


*During this period in 1926 the GRAPHIC carried 
2,988,468 lines of advertising, a gain of 1,262,322 lines. 


EVENING 
GRAPHIC 


H. A. Ahern, Adv. Mgr., 25 City Hall Place, New York 
Chas. H. Shattuck, Western Mgr., 168 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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It’s the Folks 
Back Home 


Who constitute the reading 
millions—remember this when 
writing advertising copy 


I the United States, there are approximately one 
hundred fifteen million people of whom little more 
than 1% are college graduates. 

Only one person in two has a complete grammar 
school education. 

There are only a comparatively few folks in the 
country who belong to literary clubs, and scarcely 
one person in a hundred thousand with a vocabulary 
of over two thousand words. 

That's a thought the experienced advertising writer 
carries always in his mind. So he puts what he has 
to say in terms the two thousand word vocabulary 
of the millions covers. 

And, after all, that is a very simple thing to do. 
Some admittedly Great Men, Abraham Lincoln for in- 
stance, have done it; to say nothing of writers like 
Flaubert and DeMaupassant—or, the writers of the 
Bible. 

The only place for “highbrow” presentation is in 
matter intended for restricted circulation among the 
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faculties of colleges, schools, members of reading soci- 
eties and to ladies of the Follies class about to embark 
in society. Never circulate it along Main Street. 

That is basic in writing to the millions. 

The way to make it pay is to make it simple, to 
make it plain. 

And to make it pay is the common-sense goal of 
advertising. 

Study successful advertising; note how tieiole it is. 

Study the news columns of great newspapers. Mark 
how simply they give the news of the day to the 
millions. 

Study the big circulating magazines. Note how 
they are edited to meet the folks back home on the 
honest footing of mutual understanding. 

It is a study, far more important to the man writ- 
ing advertising that is expected to sway the millions 
to the point of spending money, than all Freud ever 
wrote, Mencken ever expounded or George Bernard 


Shaw ever conceived. 


% 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 
: ADVERTISING 


CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
400 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 


LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
advertising agency, self contained; collaborating with other 
Lord & Thomas and Logan units to the client's interest. 
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New Money 


Canada produces so much 
more than Canadians need for paign 
themselves that she has a vast Acc 
revenue from her exports — $134 we 
per capita as against the United States $37. aad, 


Daggt 
The products of her prairies and her mines bring can 
her millions of new money every year. Septet 


There are nine million Canadians who may become Hy 
your customers if you advertise your goods in their merch 
own newspapers. ‘ ode 
by th 
news] 
with 

and \ 


the Baily Pewspapers |: 
of Ga anew = 


ir ou 

Prairie Market Pacific Market was 
Paper Paper returt 

Winnipeg, Man “Free Press”’ Vancouver B. C. . . “Province are 
Winnipeg, Man. ..... “Tribune” Victoria, B. C. “Colonist” are & 
Regina, Sask. .. “Leader & Post” about 
Moose Jaw, Sas .. ““Times-Herald”’ forei 
Prince Albert, Sask. . . “Herald” Quebec Market eon! 
Saskatoon, Sask. ..... ‘Star & Phoenix’ Montreal, Que. _. “Gazette” peop 
Lethbridge, Alta. “Herald” Quebec, Que. ....... ‘Le Soleil” State 


Edmonton, Alta. “‘Journal”’ Quebec, Que. “L’Evenemen' in sui 
Calgary, Alta. ....... “Herald” “VA 


- Ontario Market start, 

Maritime Market Toronto, Ont. ...*...*‘Globe’’ a cal 

St. John, N. B. “*Telegraph-Journal Toronto, Ont “Telegram” whicl 
& Times-Star’’ Hamilton, Ont. ...... ‘Spectator 

Halifax, N. S. ...... ‘Herald & Mail” Kitchener, Ont. ...... “Record” prom 

Halifax, N. 8. - “Chronicle & Echo”’ Kingston, q *“Standard”’ porta 

Charlottetown, P. E. é. “Guardian” Peterboro, " “Examiner” 


Your own agency, or the papers listed 
here, will give you facts and figures. 


(All Members of A. B. C.) “ 
Ontario Quebec opini 
Manitoba Nova Scotia Saskatchewan § “. 
Alberta New Brunswick British Columbia differ 


endo! 
Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE. LIMITED, General Advertising Agents, Toronto, Can actu 





This Copy Idea Was Clipped from 
the Ship Reporter’s Manual 


Daggett & Ramsdell Put a Unique News Angle into Cold Cream Copy 


ELIEVING that ideas used 
successfully in one field can 
be adapted to another, Daggett & 
Ramsdell have torn a page from 
the newspaper reporter’s manual 
and developed it into 
an advertising cam- 
paign for cold cream. 
According to an 
oficial of the com- 
pany, the current 
Daggett & Ramsdell 
series of advertise- 
ments, which started 
September 1 in fifteen 
women’s magazines 
and which are being 
merchandised monthly 
in three trade publi- 
cations, was suggested 
by the popularity of 
newspaper interviews 
with prominent men 
and women. 
“Foreigners visiting 
the United States al- 
ways are good for a 
story on what they 
think about our tall 
buildings, our women, 
yr our prohibition,” it 
was explained, “and 
returning Americans 
are given space to tell 
about their views of 
foreign conditions. The 
people of the United 
States are interested 
in such opinions. 
“With this for a 
start, we conceived the thought of 
a campaign for our cold creams 
which would give the views of 
prominent Americans on the im- 
port 
raise 
have 


THE 


an interesting question and 
a woman, or a man, in a posi- 
tion to talk authoritatively answer 
it. Following this expression of 
opinion, we would tie-in cold cream 
copy 
“Such an idea would be entirely 
different from the testimonial or 
endorsement copy angle, for the 
actual discussion of women’s 


ince of good looks. We would. 


= relation between clothes 
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good looks would say nothing 
about our product. The authority 
quoted would tell what she or he 
thought on the question we put up, 
but would say nothing about our 
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POPULARITY OF NEWSPAPER INTERVIEWS SUGGESTED 
THE THEME FOR CURRENT DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 


ADVERTISING 


merchandise. Then, from this 
opinion we would lead into copy 
of our own which would touch on 
how Daggett & Ramsdell cold 
cream helps to achieve good looks.” 

The first question raised was: 
“Do good looks count for or 
against a business woman?” and 
a noted business woman answered 
it. The copy illustrates the gen- 
eral manner of handling the entire 
campaign. 

Under a caption composed of 
the question itself was a picture of 
Elizabeth Richey Dessez, and to 
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the left of it was this explanation: 


Elizabeth Richey Dessez contributes 
a new note to this much discussed ques- 
tion when she says the good looks of 
perfect grooming indicate business effi- 
ciency! 

Mrs. Dessez’s combined social and 
professional experience—for she grew 
up among Virginia’s fine social tradi- 
tions, and is now Director of the Edu- 
cational Department of Pathé Exchange, 
Inc., internationally known motion pic- 
ture organization—makes her views on 
this subject of more than ordinary inter- 
est not only to every woman but to 
every employer. 


Directly beneath the picture of 
Mrs. Dessez was her answer to: 
“Do good looks count for or 
against a business woman?” : 


I know of no occupation in which 
good looks are not of value to a woman 
in their effect upon others and in the 
assurance and self-confidence which they 
give. Good looks are not dependent upon 
beauty of features or coloring . . . the 
good looks of perfect grooming are 
within the reach of every woman. Good 
looks have to be backed up by capability 
to be of any permanent value but a 
general smartness and alertness in ap 
pearance indicates an efficiency that can 
be applied to a job as well as to one’s 
appearance. 


This was signed. 

Around the question and answer 
was the Daggett & Ramsdell copy 
which began by pointing out that 
4,000,000 women in the United 
States are engaged in professional 
work of some kind. To these 
women, the advertisement went on, 
good looks are of double impor- 
tance because they must be carried 
from the world of business over 
into the evening social world. 
“How do such women manage this 
dual role?” the copy asked, and 
in this manner the benefits of cold 
cream were brought out and the 
selling message fully rounded. 

The questions raised in this 
series and answered by various au- 
thorities are designed to tie up 
with many of women’s interests. 
For example: “Does outdoor life 
ruin feminine charm?” To dis- 
cuss this angle of women’s activi- 
ties, Grantland Rice, prominent 
sports writer, is called on. Mr. 
Rice tells how sports have added 
much to that feminine charm 
which appeals to men, and he 
adds that men do not, however, 
care for “the Amazon with brick 
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red “face and leather skin.” Copy 
from this lead, explains how Dag. 
gett & Ramsdell products preven 
the brick red face and leather skin 

From this opinion of what 4 
man thinks, the campaign ranges 
to a woman’s opinion on: “What 
is the relation between clothes anj 
complexions?” A Paris modiste 
succinctly sums up the relation, 
and a picture of her favorite 
mannequin is shown to illustrate 
how important is the harmony oj 
clothes and complexion. 

Besides running the gamut of 
major activities of women, these 
advertisements are scheduled to 
conform to seasons as, for in- 
stance, the one in which Grantland 
Rice expresses his ideas on femi- 
nine charm and_ outdoor life 
During the winter months, copy is 
changed to touch on the dangers 
of windburn and chapping, and 
the photograph, instead of show- 
ing a girl and her saddle horse, as 
during the fall riding season, 
shows a woolen capped girl with 
skating sweater, her ice skates 
slung over one shoulder. 

These advertisements are being 
merchandised very effectively to 
the dealer by featuring the big 
name and by stressing the large 
market which the particular dis- 
cussion will interest. The Eliza- 
beth Richey Dessez advertisement 
is a good example. In the trade 
publications her picture appears 
with this foreword under her 
name as the caption: 


Director of the Education Depart- 
ment of Pathé Exchange, Inc.—inter- 
nationally known motion picture con: 
cern—advises business women to make 
the most of their good looks, in the 
first of a remarkable series of advertise: 
ments for D & R’s Perfect Cold Cream 
and Perfect Vanishing Cream. Mrs. 
Dessez’s message is working for you 
as well as us. 


Then, stressing the size of the 


‘market reached by the message is: 


4,000,000 of your customers are busi- 
ness women. 

They have money of their own to 
spend any way they like. They have 
a double reason—professional and social 
—for wanting to improve their looks. 


This calls the dealer’s attention 
to sales possibilities. The com- 
pany continues from there, em- 
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OUR ERROR 


Twice in the Same Place 


—In our Printers’ Ink advertisement 
of December 9th, 1926, we stated 
there were 171 advertising pages in 
the November Atlantic. It should 
have read December and there 


were 


Only 166 Pages 


But this is more than any other 
magazine (except Popular 
Mechanics) carried in a single 
issue this December, and the larg- 
est volume of advertising that ever 


appeared in THE ATLANTIC 
MONTHLY. 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 


Boston NewYork Chicago Los Angeles 
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phasizing how large the new cam- 
paign is, with: 

We've gone after them hard—with 
Mrs. Dessez’s co-operation—in fifteen 
leading women’s magazines with full 
pages and half pages of intimate, per- 
suasive copy to induce them to buy our 
Perfect Cold Cream and Perfect Van- 
ishing Cream from you. 


The Daggett & Ramsdell cam- 
paign, based on the news type of 
interview. with public figures, 
shows how effectively a general 
interest along one line can be di- 
verted to parallel channels by the 
alert manufacturer who has the 
ingenuity to adapt an idea no mat- 
ter in what guise he finds it. 


New Accounts for Wightman- 
Hicks Agency 


Wightman-Hicks, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has been appointed to 
direct the advertising accounts of the 
| ring Leather and Belting Company, 
Long Island City, N. Y.; the Marf 
Machine & Die Casting Company, 
Brooklyn, the Hartol Products Corpora- 
tion, Newark, N. J., and the Concrete 
Surface Company, New York. 


Gabriel Snubber Reports Net 
Earnings 


Snubber Manufacturing 
Company, Cleveland, reports net earn- 
ings for the third quarter of 1926 as 


The Gabriel 


$269,452, against $356,904 in the pre- 
ceding quarter and $317,059 in the third 
quarter of 1925. Earnings for the first 
nine months of 1926 amount to $883,874, 
compared with $1,087,259 in the similar 
period of last year. 


Radio Tube Account for 
Street & Finney 


The United Radio & Electric Corpora- 
tion, Ureco radio tubes, Newark, N. J., 
has appointed Street & Finney, New 
York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspaper and 
radio trade paper advertising will be 
used. 


Frank Otte with Sibley, 
Lindsay & Curr 


Frank Otte, who has been with the 
advertising department of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y., has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Company, 
of that city. 


The National Can Company has 
moved from Seattle to Tacoma, Wash. 
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Thrée Pacific Coast Campaigns 
Started on Ethyl Gasoline 


Ethyl gasoline is being advertised jp 
three new campaigns on the Pacific 
Coast. More than $200,000 is being 
spent in newspapers and outdoor adver 
tising, between November 15 and Jany 
ary 1, by three companies, the Ethy| 
Gasoline Corporation, the Union (jj 
Company and the Associated Oi! Com 


pany. 

The Ethyl Gasoliae Corporation cam 
paign is being directed by Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, New York, the 
Union oil campaign by the Los Angeles 
office of Lord & Thomas and Logan 
and the Associated Oil campaign by the 
Honig-Cooper Company, Inc., San Fran 
cisco. 


St. Paul Wholesalers Merge 


Lindeke, Warner & Sons, St. Pay! 
wholesale dry goods house, have been 
merged with Finch, Van Slyck and 
McConville, wholesale dry goods and 
manufacturers, also of St. Paul. No 
change is to be made at present in 
the names of the combined firms, or 
in their business policies. 


Western Auto Supply Sales 
Increase 


The sales of the Western Auto Supply 
Company, Los Angeles, chain store oper 
ator, totaled $9,867,056 in the first ten 
months of 1926, against $7,631,894 in 
the corresponding period in 1925. Octo 
ber sales were $1,070,152, a gain of 4.5 
per cent over those of October last year. 


Clothing Account for Cincin- 
nati Agency 

The Wilson-Bradshaw Company, Mon 

treal, manufacturer and wholesaler of 

men’s clothing, has placed its advertis 

ing account with The Marx-Flarsheim 

Company, Cincinnati advertising agency 


W. B. Tanner with Buffalo 
Agency 
William B. Tanner, for several years 
with the Moss-Chase Company, Buffalo, 
has joined the E. P. Remington Adver 
tising Agency, Inc., of that city, as pro 
duction manager. 


Bank Appoints Akron Agency 


The First Trust and Savings Bank of 
Akron, Ohio, has placed its advertising 
account with Eddy & Clark, Inc., adver 
tising agency of that city. 


Menzies Shoe Company Moves 


Headquarters, including the sales 
offices, of the Menzies Shoe Company, 
Fond du Lac, Wis., have been moved 


to St. Louis, Mo. 
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Fifth Avenue ~ the Nucleus 


of New York 


A HUNDRED thousand people 
come to this town every day. 
Not commuters, not returning 


Manhattanites. People from out 
of town. 


They come here for what they 
don’t find at home. Shops? Yes. 
Broadway, entertainment, supper 
clubs? Yes. But principally for 
shops, shops, shops. 


The shops of New York with their 
long counters displaying lovely 
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choice merchandise for the entice. 
ment of the unwary purse. Shops. 


; =e 
The great department stores in 
New York sift and cull over the 
globe to allure you with their 
wares. 


Specialty shops dealing in jewelry 

and furs, hats and shoes and lin- 

gerie, silverware, chinaware, glass- 

ware, haberdashery and numerous 

others gather merchandise treasures 
. from all parts of the world. 


A galaxy of establishments that 
wholly dwarf the bazaars and 
market places of every other land 
in every other time. 


The grand bazaars of Stamboul 
never captured such stuffs. Marco 
Polo returning from far Cathay 
would have marvelled at the dis- 
play of a single specialty shop on 
a sidestreet off the Avenue. 


Shops that buy and display their 
merchandise for the delectation of 
New York’s most exacting and dis- 
cerning people. 


And what they buy sets the vogue 
not alone for New York but the 
country over. 

Win their favor and the favor of their 


discriminating clientele and success the 
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country over must almost surely follow. 
CO Gi. 

The brightest fifty thousand cus- 

tomers of New York’s shops are 

the readers of The New Yorker. 


Nearly half The New Yorker's 
great advertising following is 
from these fine mercantile estab- 
lishments, large and small. 


This advertising standing with 
New York’s most select estab- 
lishments is of deep significance : 
store executives, merchandising men 
and buyers of New York's leading 
stores are watching the New Yorker 
with the keenest of interest. 


All The New Yorker’s readers 
bring to bear a forceful influence 
for the sale of quality goods. 


All The New Yorker’s advertisers 
bring to bear an equally forceful 
influence with those people who 
in New York have to do with 
the stocking and pushing of your 
merchandise. 


ee ee 





‘The 
NEW YORKER 


25 West 45th Street, New York 











The Vanishing Pharmacist 


What Has Become of the Apothecary Shop of Yesterday? 


By C. N. Palmer 


He” many drug stores are there 
in your city? The average 
man who knows anything about the 
retailing facilities of his com- 
munity can make a fairly quick 
and fairly convincing guess. The 
secretary of the chamber of com- 
merce, the telephone company, and 
jobbers of all sorts of merchandise 
can give you the actual figures out 
of hand, out of mind or out of the 
card index file. 

However, the fact is that they 
are all wrong. Despite the evi- 
dence of city directories, census re- 
ports, and jobbers’ and manufac- 
turers’ accounts receivable the 
pharmacy has all but joined the 
ranks of the Dodo and the plug 
hat. The apothecary shop has be- 


come such a rarity in most of our 
cities, as well as in the smaller 
communities, that the average citi- 
zen would find it hard to find one. 


If you would visit such an in- 
stitution, do not look for it on 
Main Street nor at the World’s 
Busiest Corner. At either of these 
locations you will find the word 
“Drugs” displayed in prominent 
and glittering letters. You will 
enter an establishment which, for 
feverish activity, may remind you 
of the halcyon days of the min- 
ing camp. You may even observe 
that there is no lock on the door, 
and that this is a twenty-four- 
hours-a-day emporium. But you 
will soon realize that you are not 
in a drug store. 

The seeker for the genuine pure 
quill article in apothecary shops 
will hie him to an outlying section 
of the city, but not too outlying. 
In the once-grand neighborhoods 
of lower Manhattan, the near 
North Side of Chicago, the Beacon 
Hill district of Boston, the red 
brick side streets of Philadelphia, 
or the threadbare Gold Coast in 
any big city, he will find, tucked 
away in an obscure corner, a tiny, 
immaculate shop, smelling pleas- 
antly of chemicals, roots and 
syrups, proclaiming its presence by 


a more or less dilapidated mortar 
and pestle swung above the door 
and by bottles of colored liquid in 
the windows. 

Or, more than likely, he will 
look in vain for the departed chem- 
ist’s shop. The march of progress 
may have converted it into a radio 
store, a tea room or a real estate 
office. In that case, it will be neces- 
sary to travel to an upper floor of 
some downtown office building. 
There you will find your phar- 
macist, fairly well preserved in his 
original state, and eminently com- 
petent to read the signs and pot- 
hooks on your prescription. You 
will find, if you find it at all, that 
the skyscraper pharmacy is much 
like the little, old apothecary shop 
that used to stand next door to the 
undertaker’s place of business back 
home. 

But there are almost even 
chances that you will never find it, 
although it is certainly there, even 
though you search the marble halls 
of the temples of business from the 
thirty-fifth down to the first floor. 
Unless you know where you are 
going, unless you are convinced by 
a sign such as “John Jones, chem- 
ist” or “John Doe, Ph. R.” ona 
ground-glass door panel, and un- 
less your nose is particularly un- 
erring in its quest of chemicals and 
drugs, you may pass up the apothe- 
cary shop as just another office. 


THE PHARMACIST IS A SPECIALIST 


For the pharmacist is today more 
than ever a professional man. He 
is a specialist in all that the title 
implies. and like specialists in the 
medical, dental, engineering and 
other professions, he does not go 
out to get trade but waits for 
patronage to come to him. And 
patronage does come to him, not 
only from the doctors and dentists 
of the building in which his cubby- 
hole office is situated, but from 
drug stores on the busy corner 
down stairs. He is the prescrip- 
tion-filler for a large circle of pro- 

100 
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Shadow Boxing 


in costly white space 


ART of the training 

routine of an ambi- 
tious boxer is devoted to 
shadow fighting. Jabbing, 
blocking, leading and 
countering, the athlete 
battles an imaginary op- 
ponent. 

Fighting shadows, how- 
ver, is not the exclusive 
privilege of the gentlemen 
f the ring. 

In this morning’s paper, 

chain of barber shops 
nnounces that its barbers 


are not schooled by prac- 
ticing on customers. The 
advertiser probably saw 
this piece of copy as a body 
blow to an unnamed ad- 
versary. But does the pub- 
lic get it that way? Not 
much. In fact, far from 
sensing that this copy is a 
dig at a rival chain, the 
newspaper readers may 
follow the thought to its 
logical conclusion—and 
shave themselves. 

Again. A maker of fine 
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pianos views his compe- 
tition as two other worthy 
instruments, X and Y. 
Thinking, apparently, that 
the public also views the 
fine piano business as a 
three-cornered fight, he 
urges readers to listen to 
X and Y before hearing 
his own piano. We won- 
der how many in his audi- 
ence can identify the X 
and Y hinted at. 
Occasionally we have 
called upon a client in order 
to discuss future copy and 
art only to find him more 
interested in discussing his 
competitors’ advertising— 


and a possible retaliation 
to it. 
“Competitive copy,” as 
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the’ term is commonly 
taken, is born when the 
real goal of advertising is 
not clearly defined. The 
fight is not against what 
others in your line say 
about your goods—not the 
practices in other barber 
shops, nor pianos X and Y. 

The good fight is waged 
against the drowsy indiffer- 
ence of the public toward 
the product you make and 
market. 

Shadow boxing, whether 
in the ring or in white 
space, is good exercise to 
open the pores. It is well 
to remember, though, that 
no opponents have ever 
taken the count in such a 
combat. 
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fessional and commercial people. 

The next time you have a pre- 
scription to be filled at one of the 
downtown drug stores, note the 
difference in procedure between 
what happens today and what hap- 
penel years ago. In the old days, 
the pharmacist, if not in personal 
attendance at the counter, would 
come from behind the scenes, take 
your mysterious little slip of paper, 
scan it with a practiced eye, reach 
for the necessary bottles, open the 
necessary drawers, and presently 
would hand you a neatly wrapped 
package with the information: 
“That'll be thirty-five cents.” 

Today’s methods are different— 
and undoubtedly they are more ef- 
ficient. Instead of presenting your 
prescription to the chemist himself, 
you hand it through a gilded grill 
to a blonde and permanently waved 
young lady, who stamps it, affixes 
a numbered sticker, rings up $1.75 
on the electric cash register, hands 
you a printed and numbered slip, 
and says: “This’llbereadyatfour- 
o'clock.” You pay your money, 
take your identification slip and 
return at four to get your package, 
unless, of course, the prescription 
happens to be one of the sort re- 
quiring immediate attention, in 
which case you carry away the 
plunder in your hip pocket. 

What has happened in the mean- 
time? Has your original cough 
medicine recipe gone to the back 
room where a learned and degreed 
chemist has compounded its in- 
gredients? Nothing of the sort. 
It has been recorded and spindled 
until time for the regular ten 
o'clock or eleven o'clock pick-up at 
which time it has gone with dozens 
of others to the prescription-filling 
office in some neighboring and less- 
expensive-per-square-foot location. 
In due time it has been compound- 
ed, labeled and retyrned to the 
drug store by the same scheduled 
messenger service. At four o'clock 


it is ready for you. 
in the case of large chain-store 
rganizations having a number of 
vntown establishments, the pre- 
iption-filling department may be 
rated on an exclusive basis, or 


may serve the compounding 
ls of a dozen or more street- 
| stores. Economic pressure 
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has become so acute in retailing, 
especially in the high rental zones, 
as to preclude the use of space for 
anything save the most aggressive 
sale of merchandise. The day of 
slow-moving, long-profit items is 
past for the downtown dispenser, 
and his brethren in the suburbs 
and outlying districts find it neces- 
sary to fall in line or lose much 
valuable trade to the downtown 
stores. 

A representative of a leading 
pharmaceutical house _ recently 
made the statement that in the 
city of Los Angeles, with a popu- 
lation rapidly approaching the 
million mark, there are only four- 
teen exclusive pharmacies. There 
are several hundred, if not several 
thousand, drug stores. According 
to this man, who has spent a life- 
time watching the transition from 
apothecary to general merchant, 
the average downtown druggist 
would not know what to do with 
a prescription were it not for the 
specialists who make compound- 
ing them an exclusive business. 


THE REASON FOR THE CHANGE 


This radical change is the re- 
sult of economic pressure. It is an 
answer to the need for quick sales 
at low margins to meet high ren- 
tals and keen competition. Space 
formerly occupied by the prescrip- 
tion department is now devoted to 
bathing suits, cafeterias, grocery 
specialties, popular literature, radio 
supplies or automobile parts. 
Originally a department of dis- 
tinction, occupying a large part of 
the main floor, the prescription end 
of the drug store business was first 
restricted, then moved to the bal- 
cony or the basement, and now re- 
poses inelegantly but efficiently 
somewhere upstairs. 

There is little of the scientific 
atmosphere in the modern drug 
emporium, but there is a great deal 
of the romance and inspiration of 
aggressive merchandising to 
found there. It is a department 
store in fact as well as in ap- 
pearance, with specially trained 
managers to supervise its various 
activities and often with conces- 
sionaires operating such special- 
ized branches as the soda fountain, 
the lunch room, the cut flower de- 
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partment or the cigar stand. It is 
not at all unlikely that this sys- 
tem of concentrated department 
store operation will find greater 
popularity and wider usefulness as 
the purely scientific end of drug 
store operation shrinks more and 
more into itself. 


J. J. Keith Returns to Altorfer 


Bros. Company 

J. J. Keith has disposed of his interest 
in the J. J. Keith Organization, Chicago, 
vacuum cleaner sales, and has been 
appointed associate sales manager of 
Altorfer Bros. Company, Peoria, IIl., 
manufacturer of A.B.C. washing ma- 
chines. He was formerly associated with 
this company as advertising manager and 
later as associate sales manager, resign- 
ing in 1923 to join the household appli- 
ance division of the Federal Electric 
Company, Chicago. 


With Wilbar Photo Engraving 
Company 


Irving A. Kaplan, for the last eight 
years with the advertising department 
of Bonwit Teller & Company, New 
York, has joined the Wilbar Photo En- 
graving Company, New York, as con- 
tact executive. He was at one time 
with the Morse International Agency. 


Sebring Pottery Appoints 
Edwards, Ewing & Jones 


The Sebring Pottery Company, Se- 
bring, Ohio, maker of “Ivory Porcelain” 
china tableware, has appointed the New 
York office of Edwards, Ewing & Jones, 
Incorporated, advertising agency, to di- 
rect its account. 


Record Sales for 
Freed-Eisemann Radio 


The Freed-Eisemann Radio Corpora- 
tion, New York, manufacturer of radio 
apparatus, reports retail sales of over 
$2,000,000 for October. According to 
the company this is the largest s ngle 
month’s business in its history. 


Stove Account for San 
Francisco Agency 


The Steiger & Kerr Stove & Foundry 
Company, manufacturer of Occidental 
stoves, has placed its account with Emil 
Brisacher & Staff, San Francisco agency. 
Pacific Coast newspapers will be used. 


E. R. Fuller with Armour & 
Company 
Edward R. Fuller has resigned from 


The Butterick Publishing Company, 
New York, to become associated with 
Armoypr & Company. 
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Accutaey in Reporting Wins a 
Subscriber 


Francis H. Leccerr & Compa) 
Vew York 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

How I first became acquainted with 
Printers’ Ink? I think my experi 
ence in this regard differs from that of 
many others and may, for that reason, 
if for no other, prove interestiny to 
you and your readers. 

Some years ago I made an address 
before a meeting of the Advertising 
Club at which evidently there was pres. 
ent a reporter for Printers’ Inx. 

_ talk was entirely extemporancous, 
so that no copy of what I said was 
available to anyone. A few days later, 
much to my surprise, I received a 
marked copy of Printers’ InK con- 
taining a report of my speech. 

I was much impressed with the ex. 
treme understanding and fidelity with 
which my words and ideas on adver. 
tising were reported by your represen. 
tative. I then naturally scanned the 
other contents of the issue, and after 
doing so thought enough of Printers’ 
Ink to subscribe for it. 

It is my habit to pass Printers’ Inx 
on to other men in our company who 
always seem glad to get it. 

Puitre C. Stars, 
Sales Manager. 


“The Ceramist” to Change 
Name 


Ceramist, published by The 
Ceramics Publishing Company, Inc, 
Newark, N. J., beginning with the 
January number, will become The Cera 
mic Age. It is felt that the new title 
will more adequately describe the scope 
of the magazine. 

At the same time other changes will 
be adopted in the make-up and genera! 
appearance of the magazine, including 
a change in size to 9 by 12 inches. 


The 


St. Louis Chamber of Com- 
merce Honors R. B. Simpson 


Roy B. Simpson, of the Simpson Ad 
vertising Service Company, St. Louis 
advertising agency, has been elected 
chairman of the Civic Problems com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce. 


New Minneapolis Advertising 
Business 

Hawkey, for several years 

Herr Advertising Agency, 
has started an advertis 

that city under his 


Hollis R. 
with the 
Minneapolis, 
ing business at 
own name. 


With “Mining Review” 
James Kelly has been appointed .l 
vertising manager of the Mining Re: +, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, ; 
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The 
Lillibridge 
Viewpoint 


Number Eight Issued from No.8 West 40th Street, New York 








Snare Drum Advertising 


lived a fellow by the name of Harry Jennings. 
Harry played a cornet in the local brass band, and 
be it added, Harry played strictly by note. 

Every Saturday night in the summer the band gave a 
concert in the trolley company’s park out at the West 
End, and every Saturday night Harry sat proudly in the 
charmed circle under the dim lights of the bandstand— 
which grew dimmer whenever a trolley arrived or 
departed. 

One Saturday night the leader of the band was ill, and 
Hakes, who played first trombone, took the baton. Hakes 
was One of those incorrigibles who must have his joke. 
And so, on this night, when he passed out the music for 
Creole Belles, he handed the snare drum part to Harry, and 
passed the word to the drummer to fake a part. 

As we have said before, Harry played strictly by note, 
and as the last note of Creole Belles came echoing back from 
across the ravine, Harry turned to the player at his 
right and remarked, ‘“That sure was an easy one—just 
tooting on the same note all the way through!” 

We were going to editorialize on this and try to point 


Yi= ago in one of the Hudson River towns there 
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Pace Two . Tre Liciurrince Viewpoint 








out subtly that there is rather too much snare drum 
advertising. 

But we've decided to talk about diamonds instead. 
Diamonds and ideas. 

Ideas—particularly advertising ideas—are very much 
like diamonds. A diamond owes its sparkle and color and 
warmth to its many facets, which reflect and refract 
light. Without these facets it would be dull and uninter- 
esting. Fresh facets or angles are also needed to make an 
advertising idea sparkle and to give the campaign color 
and warmth and human interest. Which is a thought for 
all of us to keep in mind. 


From Round the World 
7 Lillibridge circle of friends is rapidly broadening. 


After every issue of Tae Viewpoint we receive letters 
from business men (some of them competitors) all over 
the country, inquiring about the Lillibridge Fee-and- 
Budget system, or the Lillibridge ‘‘objective’’ method, or 
Lillibridge *‘follow-through."’ And now come letters 
from far-off Sydney, N.S.W., and Adelaide, Australia, 
and Helsingfors, Finland, asking for further informa- 
tion on the Lillibridge way of advertising. 

It és a different way, so different that it is attracting 
the attention of men clear round on the other side‘of the 
world! 


i et ee 


LLUsTRATIVE of “the new American tempo,’ Bottles 
I publishes the following: 

‘In the old days, if anybody missed a stage coach he 
was contented to wait two or three days for the next. 
Now he lets out a squawk if he misses one section of a 
revolving door.” 
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Tue LiLLiBRIDGE VIEWPOINT Pace THREE 














No Powder to Waste 


OLONEL W1L1AM Prescott successfully defended Bun- 
+ ker Hill with 1200 men on the 16th day of June, 1775, 
not because he was blessed with more men or better guns, 
but because General Putnam went up and down the line 
before the Redcoats began to storm the hill and instructed 
his men, ‘‘Don't fire till you see the whites of their eyes.” 
There was no powder to waste for the sake of making a 
big noise, or of staging an impressive battle. 

We believe in General Putnam’s philosophy; we insist 
on spending generously when we are convinced that only 
by generous expenditure can the “‘objective"’ be reached. 
But we never waste powder for the satisfaction of making 
a big noise. 

The business man who is anxious to win the patronage 
or good-will of the public, but imagines it will cost more 
than he can afford to spend, will be interested to learn 
how economically it can be accomplished if worked out 
by easy stages following our ‘‘objective’’ method of 
handling a promotion program. 
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Pace Four Tue Livurprince Viewpoint 


Future of Advertising 


Be in advance in knowledge of the prevention of dis- 
ease in the last quarter century is greater than in all 
the previous history of mankind,’’ says a writer in 
Printers’ Ink. ** All that now stands in the way of complete 
utilization of this knowledge is the ignorance and prej- 
udice of a great body of people. The Metropolitan Life's 
advertising is an effort to inform that ignorance and break 
down that prejudice. 

“It is not too much to say that the kind of advertising 
this company is using is of such public importance that 
the Government could well afford to carry it on and pay 
for it out of the public funds. Such a course would be as 
logical and legitimate as the Department of Public 
Health. And when we are more enlightened, such an 
extension of Government activities will be the most 
natural thing in the world.”’ 


§ § § 


This reminds us of Richard Walsh's contention that 
the day will come when the Government will use adver- 
tising as naturally as business does today, and that it is 
not too much to expect that ultimately the political 
party in power at Washington will run a page advertise- 
ment in the national weeklies every week reporting on 
its stewardship and telling the country in a straight- 
forward way just what it is trying to accomplish. 


61318 
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Wanted—Better Sales 
Management 


the Cost of Distribution Is to Be Lowered, Sales Management Must 
Become More Efficient 


By B. J. Williams 


Director of Sales, The Paraffine Companies, Inc. 


HERE is, today, a_ perfect 

frenzy for increasing sales. 

e board of directors decides that 

at the company needs is larger 

es and more volume to place 
he business on a satisfactory and 
oftable basis. Sales, in the 
inion of the board, should be 
aatly increased without adding 
wterially to the sales expenses— 
he theory being that 10 per cent 
20 per cent might easily be 

ided to the sales of each indi- 
idual salesman without increasing 
is traveling expenses or his 
blary. The matter is discussed 
some length with the president, 
0 then goes to the general man- 
“We must double 


bles manager flashes the old man’s 


pessage to the salesmen. “We 
pst have more volume,” and “if 
ou fellows can’t produce, then 
wll have to make way for some- 
ay who can.” 
What usually happens under 
wch circumstances? The entire 
rganization becomes panic strick- 
mand mills around like a bunch 
f cattle, with the net result that 
, if any, increase. 
, in some instances of this 
rt, there is actually a decrease. 
here are few salesmen and very 
ew organizations where sales 
knnot be materially increased if 
oper methods are used, but it 
an’t be done by hollering at the 
klesmen. 
Frequently, there is..no close 
udy of competitive corlitions or 


ort made to determine why the 
olume is not then larger. 


serious consideration is given the 
question of whether or not the 
company is getting its full share 
of the business and there is no 
keen and critical analysis of the 
sales organization. 

Now in considering a situation 
of this sort there are some funda- 
mental factors that must be kept 
in mind: 

To increase sales there is more 
involved than the selling ability of 
the individual salesman. Consider- 
ation must be given to such fac- 
tors as the general standing and 
reputation of the company—the 
character, quality and demand for 
its product—the general policy of 
the company along the lines of 
assisting its dealers and jobbers to 
resell its merchandise—and its atti- 
tude on credits. 

But far more important is the 
basic fact—the efficiency of sales- 
men singly or in groups cannot be 
greatly increased nor the stand- 
ards of salesmanship raised unless 
there is first a marked improve- 
ment in the character and quality 
of sales management. 

To have an alert, aggressive, 
and efficient sales organization 
there must be a high type of 
leadership. The sales organization 
—which, in the last analysis, is the 
sales manager—is the principal, if 
not the only point of personal con- 
tact between the company and the 
general public. The ideas, as well 
as the personal standards of con- 
duct of the salesmen, are taken 
to represent the standards of the 
personnel of the entire organiza- 
tion, including the president and 
the board of directors. 

How important, then, that the 
sales manager be a man of charac- 
ter and standing who shall prop- 
erly protect the company’s interests 
in this regard, and whose sales 
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policies and methods shall reflect 
the highest type of business ethics 
and practice. 

The selection of a sales manager 
becomes, therefore, one of the most 
important duties entrusted to the 
higher executive of a company and 
one of the most far reaching in 
its consequences. Too many sales 
executives are chosen on the basis 
of their personal sales ability—in 
which case the sales manager is a 
sort of glorified salesman—a star 
performer on’ the road, with or 
without ambition to become an 
executive. Sometimes he is trans- 
ferred to headquarters as sales 
manager against his own will and 
judgment, but it should require no 
argument to demonstrate that such 
a man is not necessarily possessed 
of the executive ability, judgment 
or resourcefulness required to 
select, train and direct a force of 
salesmen, not to speak of the broad 
fundamental knowledge of mer- 
chandising necessary to formulate 
plans for marketing a product of 
national or international consump- 
tion. 

Do not misunderstand me—I 
am not opposed to making sales 
managers out of salesmen—I was 
a salesman before I became a sales 
manager, and I have known very 
few successful sales managers 
who were not able to sell. As I 
see it, a sales manager without a 
background of actual personal con- 
tact with the trade as a salesman 
is under a very great handicap in 
directing the work of a selling 
organization. But more, vastly 
more, iS necessary successfully to 
fill such a position than the mere 
ability to sell. 

In many organizations, the turn- 
over in salesmen is very large and 
adds greatly to the costs of dis- 
tribution. Why is this? Simply 
because the sales manager does 
not have the ability or has not 
been trained, to analyze the type 
of selling he has to do and to 
select men having the type of 
ability required. Or, having se- 
lected his men with care and judg- 
ment, he does not know how to 
handle them. Too many sales 
managers hire any salesman with 
satisfactory credentials who comes 
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along, regardless of his qualific. 
tions for the particular job to 
filled. No greater fallacy exigg 
today, nor one that is more yp. 
versal, than that “selling is Selling” 
and if a man can sell one thing 
or one line, he can sell anything 
or any line of merchandise. |}; 
not so. A salesman may h 
highly successful on a 

and fall down completel, 
staple line or vice versa 

seen many men who were succes. 
ful on city trade make a failyr 
in the country, and the reverse 
true. 


HIRING AND FIRING IS EXPENSIVE 


I stress this matter of study ané 
selection of salesmen because | 
have no sympathy with t 
ten and fire nine” theory of sales 
management. Hiring and firing 
salesmen is expensive business, and 
it is not fair to the salesman, hin- 
self, to hire him for a job of sél- 
ing for which he does not posses 
the necessary type of ability, only 
to be obliged to drop him a littl 
later, the process then to be re 
peated until by chance or accident 
the right man is found for the 
place. Even when the proper mat 
is found, the sales manager’s work 
has only begun, the handling and 
training being equally, or mor 
important than the selection. 

There are two schools of sales 
management—one is well illus 
trated in the characterization of a 
sales manager who said “we fi 

J 

In such an organization, 
the aim is to stimulate rather thar 
instruct and develop. Any assist 
ance or instruction given is of @ 
highly standardized, even stere0 
typed character and pep letters 
loom large. Working on this basis 
there is a constant turnover ol 
salesmen at a heavy expense to the 
com any. 

The other and newer 
operates on the theory of “ 
the men and the business will d 
velop itself.” A_ sales 
working along these lines will ta 
a man with a natural aptitude { 
selling and make of him a stea(j 
producer and one who will con 
stantly increase in value to i 
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firm and to himself. In such an 
organization, salesman turnover is 
reduced to a minimum, indeed 
becomes quite negligible, with effi- 
ciency and good-will at the maxi- 
mum. This involves much work 
on the part of the sales executive, 
but it pays. 

The sales manager, aside from 
his knowledge of the technique of 
the line and the job, must have a 
keen understanding of, and interest 
in, human nature. He must work 
with the men individually and not 
in groups—he must know each man 
—his personal characteristics and 
the actual difficulties with which 
he has to contend in the field and 
in his home. He must be sympa- 
thetic, painstaking and patient. 

In no line of work is the ability 
to handle and train men so great 
a factor, for unless a salesman is 
happy and contented in his mind 
he cannot produce—he cannqt sell. 
In mechanical lines a man may be 
disgruntled, may be sore at his 
boss and have a grudge against 
society in general and yet this may 
in no appreciable degree affect the 
quantity or the quality of his work. 
Indeed, his state of mind may de- 
velop a fierce energy that will re- 
sult in a greater output. But it is 
not so in selling. A salesman who 
is unhappy or worried, no matter 
what the cause, will show de- 
creased sales. In the interest of 
orders, therefore, the sales man- 
ager must maintain a friendly and 
sympathetic attitude toward his 
men. 

It goes without saying that 
working along these lines and 
carrying out such policies as I 
have referred to, the sales man- 
ager must have the support and 
co-operation of those higher in 
authority. 

At this point, I would like to 
call attention to an important fact 
that is sometimes overlooked, 
namely, that the sales manager 
occupies a dual relation to the 
higher officials and his company. 
First, upon him is the responsi- 
bility of selling the merchandise 
from which the instiiution derives 
its profits and with which it pays 
its dividends, with all that is in- 
volved in the formulation and ex- 
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ecutidn-of sales policies. Secon, 
and more important, the sale 
manager should reflect by his con. 
duct, character and ideals, the 
standard of business ethics of his 
company and the personal ideas of 
the men responsible for its map. 
agement. 

Selling is a vital factor in djs. 
tribution and sales management js 
the most vital factor in selling 
Therefore, directors and other oj- 
ficials interested in lowering the 
costs of distribution must give 
their attention to improving the 
quality of sales management. 


Taxi Advertiser Stresses 
Quality Appeal in Advertising 


The Quaker City Cab Company, 
whose initial charge is higher than tha 
of some other taxi-cab companies of 
Philadelphia, admits this in its recent 
newspaper advertising, and endeavor 
to sell its cab service upon the style of 
its cabs. 

“Every Quaker Cab is a new cab— 
neat and whole, quiet and easy 
riding, readily-ventilated as desired, and 
manned by a_ competent, courteous 
driver,” reads the copy. “One never 
has to apoligize to one’s companion or 
guest for a Quaker Cab. On the other 
hand, the choice of the Quaker Cab 
stamps you as one who puts quality 
above pennies. However, it can never 
cost you over a dime more to use a 
Quaker b, no matter how long the 
ride or how many passengers are car 
ried.” 


Will Advertise New Bridge in 
California Newspaper 


The Dumbarton Bridge, the first 
bridge across San Francisco Bay, is 
to be featured in an advertising cam 
paign which will be directed by Emil 
Brisacher and Staff, San Francisco ad 
vertising agency. California newspapers 
and outdoor advertising will be used. 


Newspaper Account for Charles 
C. Green Agency 


The Philadelphia office of the Charles 
C. Green Advertising Agency, Inc., has 
been appointed by Smith Brothers & 
McCormick, investment bankers of 
Philadelphia, to direct their newspaper 
advertis.ng. 


| Apparel Account for Sacks 
Agency 


The Franceau Shop, New York, 
dresses and coats, has placed its adver- 
tising account with The Sacks (ompany, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of that 
city. Newspapers and magazines will 
be used. 
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TENNESSEE 


2500000 People 


Easy to Reach / 
Easy to Sell ; 


Here is a populous, accessible market, 
abounding in an uncommon prosperity— 
everybody working, everybody spending 
—each an able-to-buy prospect for your 
Service or Commodity. 


These people are easy to reach and easy 
to. sell, at one small cost, through the 
papers that they and their parents and 
grandparents in this territory have been 
reading and-following for a hundred years. 


In addition to a Coverage that is unique 
for Completeness, these Newspapers lend 
to each advertiser a Prestige and resultant 
Pulling Power that is outstanding in the 
entire nation. 
Over 600 national advertisers are 
selling successfully in this territory 


through The Courier-Journal and 
the Louisville Times alone. 


Che Conrier-Zonrnual Mer 
120000 
HE LOUISVILLE TIMES WEitay 
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¢ Announcing 
A New Managing Edito 


for 


The Farmer’s Wife Magazine 


F. W. BecKMAN 
Prof. of Journalism 
Iowa State Agricultural College 


Ames, Iowa 
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Mr. F. W. Beckman comes to The Farmer’s Wife as 
Managing Editor on December 15, 1926, after approxi- 
mately thirty years of the most interesting editorial and 
journalistic experience. 


After receiving his Degree of Ph.B. from the University 
of lowa in 1897, he began as a newspaper reporter, ad- 
vancing rapidly to the position of editor on a metropolitan 
daily newspaper. He then became editor of a Sunday 
magazine syndicate; later Professor of Journalism Iowa 
Agricultural College at Ames, and has occupied this posi- 
tion for the past fifteen years. 


During the war he served in France and Germany, be- 
coming Secretary of the Agricultural College Faculty 
A. E. F., University Beaune, France, in 1919. After the 
war he returned to his journalistic work at Ames. 


The highest honorary positions have been accorded to 


him in this particular line of work, in which he enjoys a 
national reputation. Mr. Beckman is eminently fitted, by 
his broad education and experience, to manage for the farm 
women of America their ideal magazine. 


For further facts see “Who’s Who in America.” 


Mr. Dan A. Wallace continues as Directing Editor of 
The Farmer’s Wife and The Farmer. 
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Once Again: Why Not Advertise 
the Retail Price? 


How the Bulova Watch Company Features Retail Prices in Its National 
Advertising 


By Charles G. Muller 


A MANUFACTURER of rings 
recently approached the 
Bulova Watch Company. He was 
about to begin advertising nation- 
ally, he said, for the purpose of 
giving dealers a background 
against which to sell his jewelry. 

“But because many of my com- 
petitors skimp in manufacture and 
therefore can sell similar mer- 
chandise to mine for less money,” 
he declared, “I am up against the 
problem of competitive prices. I 
don’t know whether to feature a 
resale figure in my advertising, 
and I would greatly appreciate the 
benefit of your experience in ad- 
vertising retail prices to the con- 
sumer.” 

William Scheibel, who is sales 
promotion manager of the Bulova 
company, gave this manufacturer 
the results of Bulova resale price 
advertising, not only in national 
copy, but in dealer helps. The 
story is as follows: 

“Ever since our company be- 
gan to advertise nationally, which 
is since the latter part of 1922, we 
have been inserting retail prices in 
our advertising copy. How suc- 
cessful this policy has been and 
how well dealers have accepted it 
may be judged by the fact that in 
June of this year we were $480,- 
000 orders ahead of shipments and 
were forced to take some models 
out of the sample line because it 
would be impossible to supply any 
more of these watches during the 
year. 

“General conditions in the jew- 
elry trade are such that national 
advertising of price makes for 
stability. The jeweler can be 
made to see this and to take ad- 
vantage of what we do to estab- 
lish watch prices. 

“Speaking broadly, jewelers 
have come to the conclusion that 
Ford and Chevrolet agents are 
greater competitors than the fel- 


low jeweler around the corner. 
The average merchant in our line 
feels that the automobile industry 
is taking money out of his pockets 
by selling cars for a small down 
payment and a few dollars weekly. 
How acutely they feel this is evi- 
denced by the recent action of the 
National Retail Jewelers Associa- 
tion in raising a $2,000,000 fund 
for a three-year national advertis- 
ing campaign to teach the public 
the way back to the jewelry store. 

“Another angle is the part- 
payment situation right in this 
field. Because watches are what 
the layman looks upon as a blind 
article—not extensively  trade- 
marked—many part-payment jew- 
elry concerns buy imported move- 
ments at very low cost and retail 
them at $30 and $35. These so- 
called dingbat or no-name watches 
soon give trouble, and the con- 
sumer loses faith in timepieces 
generally. 

“This no-name watch situation 
is a source of trouble to the cash 
jeweler and also to the high-class 
part-payment man. The success 
of our price advertising is due in 
large measure, we believe, to the 
fact that it helps to clear up this 
troublesome condition both for the 
cash jeweler and for the time- 
payment merchant. 

“When the consumer, having 
bought a no-name watch and 
found it faulty, sees a Bulova ad- 
vertised for the same price, say 
$35, which she paid for the defec- 
tive article, she sits up and takes 
notice. If she is considering buy- 
ing a watch without a name, on 
the other hand, our advertising 
shows her what she can get in the 
way of a standard, branded ar- 
ticle for the same money. Nat- 
urally, she will prefer a watch 
with a backing. 

“For the part-payment mer- 
chant, our advertising works 
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equally satisfactorily. It gives 
him a choice between trying to sell 
a customer a no-name article on 
which he gets a wide .margin and 
selling a Bulova on which his 
margin is very good. As we point 
out to him, while the margin on 
the no-name piece is higher, our 
watch, we show from actual fig- 
ures, turns over more rapidly be- 
cause it is advertised. 

“The jeweler is glad to back our 
advertising for four reasons: 

“(1) He makes a good profit at 
the advertised price; 

“(2) Our advertising assures 
him that all other jewelers are 
selling the same watch for the 
same price; 

“(3) Our price advertising en- 
ables him to show the customer 
that his figure is absolutely right; 

“(4) He likes to have the pub- 
lic know that he is not selling for 
more than the regular price. This 
is particularly true with part- 
payment merchants, some of 
whom advertise ‘nationally adver- 
tised goods at nationally adver- 
tised prices—on credit.’ 


LITTLE TROUBLE WITH PRICE CUTTERS 


“We have 


very little trouble 
with the price cutter and less from 
the merchant who seeks more than 


the advertised price. The former 
we reach by carefully going over 
his selling costs with him and 
showing, for example, that on a 
watch which costs him $19.50 and 
which he sells for the advertised 
price, he can bank $6 at the end 
of the year—with all his overhead 
accounted for. How, we ask, can 
he afford to sell the watch for less 
than the price we suggest? Where 
this argument does not prove 
effective, we tell the persistent 
price-cutting merchant that we 
are oversold and cannot supply 
him. 

“In those rare cases. where a 
dealer, feeling he should get a 
higher price from the consumer, 
marks his watch above the adver- 
tised figure, we indicate how he 
hurts good-will by the higher 
price. We point out that a cus- 
tomer buying a watch from him 
for $40 and seeing the same one 
in another store for $35, or seeing 
it in our national advertising for 
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$35, will want to know the reason 
why she had to pay him more. 
And when she finds out that he 
has boosted the price, she will 
doubt his other prices. She may 
not bother to go to his store in 
the future. 

“Our jewelers favor an adver- 
tised price also because it enables 
them to show a magazine page to 
the consumer to confirm their per- 
sonal word, because it assures 
dealers that the man down the 
block will keep his price right, 
and because it gives to their 
Bulova watch stock a stability and 
prestige which they could not have 
without such price advertising.” 

Page advertisements, showing 
from ten to forty models of 
Bulova watches, each with its 
price featured, appear thirteen 
times a year in a national weekly, 
and also in a general monthly. 
Colors are used, and each inser- 
tion plays up a new model. 

This advertising is merchan- 
dised to Bulova dealers in a de 
luxe portfolio which goes out 
every two months with reproduc- 
tions of two advertisements. These 
reproductions of the national ad- 
vertising are for the merchant’s 
store display and to serve as proof 
to-his customers that the prices he 
quotes are the actual prices other 
Bulova jewelers quote. 

Price advertising is followed 
up in the actual goods sent to the 
dealer. A special metal tag, de- 
signed to harmonize with the 
watch and its display box, is at- 
tached to each watch and tells the 
retail price. This tag, for in- 
stance, reads “Bulova $28.50” and 
assures the customer that the mer- 
chant’s figure is the right one. 

Further tie-ups are made in 
store catalogs. For this purpose, 
the company supplies jewelers 
with page Bulova layouts, pictur- 
ing many models and giving the 
price of each. 

During a recent drive on strap 
watches, the company mailed a 
bulletin to every name on its list. 
This bulletin contained layouts for 
local advertising, and in each of 
these the price of the watch was 
stressed, to tie in with the national 
campaign. Among these layouts, 
which were offered in either mat 
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OR some years the mania for mil- 

§ lions of circulation has held sway 

over the minds of many space buy- 

ers, advertisers, and _ publishers. 

Gradually now, above the tumult 

Y of shouting in large numbers, is 

coming to be heard the cool, level voice of the more 
astute, inquiring “What’s it all about ?” 

Does any one seriously believe that the popula- 
tion is multiplying as fast as the totals piled up by 
the circulation builders ? 

Does any one suppose that the time which the 
American people devote to reading is increasing as 
fast as the product of the printing-press ? 

Does any one calculate that a page reproduced 
ten million times is going to get ten times as much 
attention as a page reproduced one million times? 

It is quite possible today to buy advertising 
space having an apparent aggregate circulation of 
25,000,000—one copy for every family in the United 
States. Soon it may be possible to buy 110,000,000 
circulation—one copy for every man, woman, and 
child. 

And yet the wisest heads in the business know 
and say with growing emphasis that millions are 
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MILLIONS ARE NOT ENOUGH 


not enough. Nobody will ever buy universal adver- 
tising or win unanimous patronage. Even if some 
mightier circulation wizard could offer the adver- 
tiser that boon lightly referred to as “one hundred 
per cent coverage” he couldn’t afford to pay for it 
and he wouldn’t want it. 

At some stage in his expansion every advertiser 
—no matter how common his product—cries quits 
and begins to talk about selectivity. 

The mania for millions has postponed that salu- 
tary second thought in the harried brains of many 
who are beginning to wish that it had occurred to 
them sooner. Always there will be plenty of adver- 
tisers who can wisely spend money freely to reach 
the masses—though not a// the masses. There will 
always be, however, many more advertisers who 
will conserve their funds by recognizing the limita- 
tions imposed by the quality of their own products, 
who will advertise to the influential minority and 
trust to the influence of that minority to spread the 
news of their products through the masses as widely 
as desirable or useful. 

Advertising in THe Quatiry Group reaches 
700,000 of the influential minority—and it is next 
to thinking matter. 


THE QUALITY GROUP 


285 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


1058 Park Square Bldg. 244 La Arcada 30 North Michigan Ave. 
Boston Santa Barbara Chicago 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
THE GOLDEN BOOK MAGAZINE SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE THE WORLD'S WORK 
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or electro form, were ten units 
which the company considered to 
be new in watch advertising. 

These consisted of single-column 
two-inch layouts to be embodied 
in any local jewelry advertisement. 
Set in an attractive border, on the 
bottom of which in very small 
letters was the name Bulova, was 
pictured a watch model. As a 
separate tag in the corner was 
the price of each model in large 
numerals. 

Thus the company not only has 
featured prices in its national an- 
nouncements to the consumer, but 
it has worked closely with dealers, 
making it easy for them to tie up 
to this price advertising by putting 
decorative price tags on _ the 
watches themselves, on window 
display units and on mats and 
electros. 


H. C. Balsiger Resigns from 
Grocers’ Association 


Herman C. Balsiger, for more than 
five years secretary-manager of the 
board of directors of the National Asso- 
ciation of Retail Grocers, has resigned 
effective January 1. C. H. Janssen, 
secretary of the St. Paul Retail Grocers 
Association, has been elected to suc 
ceed Mr. Balsiger. 


Virginia Publishers to Meet 


The_ mid-winter meeting of the Vir- 
inia Press Association will be held on 
anuary 14 and 15 at Farmville, Va. 
. B all, publisher of the Farmville 
Herald, is president of the association. 
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Manufacturers to Advertise 


Red Cedar Shingles 


The red cedar shingle manufacture; 

of Washington, Oregon and British (. 
lumbia at the tenth annual red cedy 
shingle congress held last 
Seattle, started 3 drive for a 
fund for a year’s advertising « 
A committee of seven headed ~ me L 
Olwell, of Everett, Wash., was appointaj 
to work out a plan. It was decided tp 
raise money for the fund on a pro ray 
basis. The assessment will probably 
ten cents a thousand on the mannix. 
turers’ output. 


Amend City Charter to Permit 
Advertising Tax 


The city charter of Gainesville, (a, 
was recently amended to provide {or 
the imposition of a one-mill tax. Re 
turns from this tax are to be used for 
advertising the advantages of the city 
as an industrial center. The mayor, 
the president of the Board of Com: 
merce and another person to be se 
lected by the two, will constitute the 
membership of an industrial and adver 
tising board. 


John Clayton to Join Australian 


Concern 

John Clayton has resigned as adver- 
tising manager of the District of Colum- 
bia Paper Manufacturing Company, 
Washington, D. C., to become assoi- 
ated with his brother at Sydney, Au:- 
tralia, in Printers, Ltd., as head of the 
department of printed salesmanship. 


Sales Manager Advanced to 


Vice-Presidency 
Charles M. Griffith, for a number of 
years sales manager of William Whar 
ton, Jr., & Company, Inc., Easton, Pa, 
steel castings, forgings, etc. has been 
elected vice-president. 





November Chain Store Sales 


November 
Company 1926 
F. W. Woolworth 


oe 


McLellan Stores 
a Pender 


Fiesty Wiggly Western. 
People’s Drug Stores. . 

I. Silver & Bros 
Neisner Bros. 


Fanny Farmer 299,617 


November 
1925 Change 


259,141 15.6 


% 11 Months 


11 Months % 

1926 1925 Change 

$22,532,891 $20,676, ae 8.9 $212, 285,545 $199,689,378 6.3 
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98,767,244 
42,200,669 
46,955,547 
29,479,616 
27,536,780 
23,657,567 
14,170,000 
15,702,558 
17,110,038 
13,119,839 
8,867,529 
7,211,978 
9,624,853 
7,819,896 
8,672,397 


37,355,843 13.0 
38,423,937 22.2 
24,828,736 18.7 
24,245,044 13.5 
22,063,637 7.2 
12,879,000 10.0 
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arm Life Circulation Value Farm Buildings 
Distribution ~ 4--- 
N. H. 

vt. 
State by State mn 
On the right, the distri- abe. 
bution of the value of “ hg 

farm buildings is charted _ 

by states. On the left is Del. 

a chart of Farm Life’s Mo. 

circulation by states. — 

itute the . 44: ° 

d adver MMW C. Farm buildings are an in- N.C. 
.C dex to continued prog- 8. C. 

tralian ress and prosperity over - 


a period of years. The Ohio 
Farm Life group of more 
than a million ordinary 
farm families is distrib- Wise. 
uted in proportion to Ky. 

these evidences of per- “| 

manent and continuous Miss. 


farm prosperity. 


I. 


“ “ 


Farm Life’s editorial 
policy appeals to folks 
to whom the farm is 
a permanent home. 


T. W. LeQuatte 
Advertising Manager 


Farm Life 


Spencer, Indiana 
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WHY advertise to 
business executives? 


How can you expect 
to sell any product 
without his sanction? husbat 
Com Detitive selling has _ 


Crom 


e tt teccons | to _ 
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this market imperative wal 
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BUSINESS circulation clothe 
is composed of active ¥ 
business executives be ~ 
in all parts of the —g 
United States and roe 
Canada. The lowest _— 
advertising rates in Ath 

this exclusive market. ‘ : 
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A Home-Grown Leader 


In His Search for a Leader or an Idea the Manufacturer Should Not 
Overlook His Own Home 


By Roy Dickinson 


LARGE number of manu- 

{1 facturers have discovered 
that their homes make excellent 
laboratories for uncovering both 
new copy angles and advertisable 
leaders 

A wife in Pennsylvania talked 
to her husband about a new hard- 
wood floor. When it came to its 
laying there was a great deal of 
trouble, fuss and expense. The 
husband had his curiosity aroused, 
experimented and finally worked 
out a product in his factory and 
Cromar, the leader which de- 
veloped as a result, allowed a 
lumber yard to branch out with a 
brand of prepared floor covering. 

Wives have suggested to their 
manufacturer husbands scores of 
products. A nationally known 
shampoo, an improved mop, a bet- 
ter nursing bottle and an improved 
clothes hanger. are among those 
which occur to memory. 

A useful little product which 
became the leader in a long line of 
glassware had a somewhat similar 
genesis. T. G. Hawkes & Com- 
pany, of Corning, N. Y., manu- 
facturers of cut glass, make en- 
graved glass, rock crystal, sterling 
silver mounted glass, auto vases, 
desk sets, cigarette boxes and a 
long line of other products. 
Although the line was a large and 
varied one, it had no leader. 

Several years ago, T. de M. 
Hawkes, vice-president of the 
company, did not like the salad 
dressing which his cook prepared. 
As most men know, it often re- 
quires tact to question anything 
which is part of the family meal. 
Mr. Hawkes put it this way to 
his wife: “You know that I don’t 
like mayonnaise. Bridget is a fine 
cook but there is only one person 
in the world who really knows how 
to make salad dressing, and that is 
you. Let me have a little of that 
French dressing you made last 
night. IT know that there must 


specifications. 


have been some of it left over.” 

Mrs. Hawkes, pleased at the 
tribute, told him that he would 
have to wait a few minutes until 
the maid could put it in a suitable 
dish, saying that she always kept 
the left-over dressing in a bottle in 
the refrigerator. “Forget the 
dish,” said Mr. Hawkes, “just 
have it served in the bottle. Your 
French dressing doesn’t need any- 
thing fancy to make it taste good.” 
So the maid was summoned to 
bring the left-over French dress- 
ing just as it was. Sure enough 
it was just as good as usual. The 
right amount of vinegar to give it 
an edge and the right amount of 
oil to give it smoothness, the 
proper blend of salt and pepper. 
But the bottle itself was not so 
so attractive. A regular eight- 
ounce container which awakened 
memories of the doctor and a 
familiar though highly unpala- 
table household remedy. Mrs. 
Hawkes had an idea. Said she, 
“You're in the glass business and 
making all sorts of good-looking 
things in crystal, engraved and 
cut glass. Why not make a real 
mixing bottle for French dress- 
ing? Have the neck big enough 
for the oil and vinegar to be 
poured in, with plenty of space to 
get the salt and pepper in, too. 
Then I'll be able to measure out 
the right amount of ingredients, 
pour them all together in the 
bottle, put the stopper in and you 
can have the fun of shaking it 
yourself.” 


THE EVOLUTION OF A LEADER 


Mr. Hawkes thought it was a 
good idea. He could see that if it 
filled a want in his‘own home it 
would also be likely to fill a want 
in thousands of other homes, too. 
He went down to the plant and a 
few days later brought home a 
bottle made according to his wife’s 
Tt was good look- 
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ing, rightly proportioned and at- 
tractively engraved. The throat 
was wide and the pouring lips 
shaped well. A _ crystal stopper 
imparted the final touch. Mrs. 
Hawkes was delighted. Then she 
poured in just the right quantity 
of vinegar. That done, a diamond 
pointed glass cutter was used to 
indicate by a scratch on the bottle 
just how high it came. The same 
thing was done with the oil. Fol- 
lowing it was a dash of pepper and 
a pinch of salt. The husband 
shook it. The oil and vinegar 
blended in the perfect union which 
he enjoyed. What remained of 
the dressing was put in the re- 
frigerator, mixing bottle and all, 
to be saved for future use. Three 
days later Mr. Hawkes tip-toed 
into the glass cabinet and stole the 
bottle, slipping. it into the pocket 
of his coat and taking it back to 
the factory. Turning it over to 
the engraver who had givén it its 
first decoration, he instructed him 
to bring out in strong relief the 
line that indicated the exact mark 
to which his wife had poured the 
vinegar and to engrave in connec- 
tion with it the word “Vinegar” 
and to do the same thing with the 
mark for the oil. 

That is the true story of the 
origin of Hawkes’ mixing bottles 
for French dressing. It became 
the leader of the entire line of 
Hawkes’ glassware. Made in 
various shapes and designs, rang- 
ing in price from $2 to $6, it was 
first protected by design and me- 
chanical patents. In the beginning 
it was sold locally to a few people, 
then, later, advertised in a na- 
tional woman’s publication. The 
simple little bottle thought out at 
the dinner table branched out 
rapidly as a leader. Three other 
companies were licensed to manu- 
facture it on a_ royalty basis. 
Other wives in other homes proved 
that Mrs. Hawkes was right by 
buying them. Since that first home 
experiment some 100,000 mixing 
bottles have been sold. 

Mr. Hawkes says: “The sale of 
these bottles is as vigorous as’ in 
the beginning and they are the 
outstanding leaders of our line. 
Furthermore, they are good repeat 
propositions, A customer who 
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onct handles them keeps ordering 
from time to time by mail.” 4 

Home is a good place to dis 
cover new leaders, new copy 
angles, new selling ideas. A |ino. 
leum maker secured a number of 
new talking points and ideas fo 
his product from the colored mai 
who does the weekly cleaning 
There are ideas all over the hous 
for the manufacturer, from th 
storeroom and the cedar closet iy 
the attic to the coal furnace or gi! 
burner in his cellar. 

The manufacturer looking for 
new leaders and new ideas shoul 
not neglect his own cook, the ash 
man, the delivery boy, the mail 
man and a host of. other peopl 
close to his own household. 

And above all others, let him 
not overlook that never-failing 
source of inspiration and help, the 
big chief of the wk le home, that 
person who gave unn.istakable evi- 
dence of great common sense and 
sound judgment when she married 
him. 


Appointed by Handy Picture 


Service 


H. J. Lambert, who has been field 
supervisor in the Buffalo office of the 
Jam Handy Picture Service, has been 
transferred to the headquarters of that 
concern in Chicago. He will be in charge 
of service in the Chicago zone and will 
also assist in the direction of national 
service. 

Frederick W. Perkins, formerly mar 
ager of the motion-picture division of the 
Department of Agriculture, has been ap- 
pointed Washington service representa 
tive. Te will have charge of client's 
field service in Delaware, Marylaw! 
Virginia and West Virginia. 


F. A. Arnold Joins National 
Broadcasting) Company 


Frank A. Arnold has joined the re 
cently organized National Broadcasting 
Company, Inc., New York, as director 
of development. For the last nine years 
he had been with Frank Seaman, In 
corporated, New York, ‘resigning last 
spring as vice-president. 


Radio Account for Corman 


Agency 
The Corman Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been ap 
pointed to direct the advertising « 
count of the Nassau Radio Company 
Brooklyn, N. Y. Newspapers will lx 
used. 
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Our Folks 
Appreciate 
| Good Coffee 


FOLKS in and around Albany like good 
coffee; and makers of good coffee sell lots 
of it here. But INVITATION COFFEE 
was a new one on our folks. They had 
never heard of it until the evening of No- 
vember 15th. 








THEN during the four days following 
they bought 15,000 pounds of it. 


WHY? 


WELL, because on November 15th THE 
TIMES-UNION, in a full page advertise- 
ment introduced INVITATION COF- 
FEE to Albany and its environs. 


What we do for makers of 
good coffee, we do for 
makers of any good product 


or ~~~ s ?¢ 
@He dimesUinion 
° 
FIRST IN ALBANY, N.Y., BY EVERY 
POSSIBLE LOGICAL COMPARISON 
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AMERICAS AGRICULTURAL HBART" 
. ro) 


SuccessFuL FARMING has 
always concentrated its circulation mainly 
within the “ Heart States’”’—the richest of 
all farm territories. 

Through unquestioned methods—almost 
entirely through the mails at an enormous 
cost—it reaches one in every three of these 
farm homes. It gives advertisers complete 
coverage of the leading farm market. 


SUCCESSF 


Advertising Offices: DES MOINES NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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National Advertisers 


Tue circulation of Successful Farming has been 
built largely through mail solicitation. In the last 
five years it has mailed more than twenty million 
letters and circulars to substantial farmers in the 
“Heart” of American agriculture. 


During the past 10 months, nearly five million 
pieces of such matter have gone out to selected lists 
of two million farmers. 


And what has been the result? Consistent contact 
with substantial farmers and farm owners has built 


up one of the best farm paper circulations in America 
—a farm circulation that is almost purely voluntary 

.. The kind of subscribers who are willing to pay 
the regular price for their favorite farm paper. 


Here, then, is a class of farm paper subscribers con- 


centrated in the richest agricultural territory in the 
world that can nowhere be duplicated. 


Advertisers’ key sheet returns are proving the 
buying strength of this quality farm circulation. 
Through Successful Farming they are reaching the 
best selected list of farm families in America. 


\ copy of Mr. Hall’s complete address will be sent on request. 


FARMING 


IS KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Check - Lists Count 
for Half the Battle 


Here’s where we echo Mr. Shaw 


Ten years ago Mr. A. W. Shaw, of “‘System,"* wrote a book out- H 
lining the functional approach as the logical road to solving : 
any business problem. This systematic approach he split into 
four steps (the description is ours, not quoted): 


1s 
able sot 
the use 
1—Forgetting personal likes and dislikes—never minding 
whether logical changes might upset comfortable 
habits—looking only at the greatest good of the 
greatest number. 


2—Cutting each Gig protien into all the little ones that 
make it big~making a check-list. 


3—Listing ‘‘pros and cons’ at every point. 


4—Standi off and taking a fresh, impartial look in 
preparat for a detached, well-balanced judgment 


Our sentiments, exactly, and the only method we know how to 
use in tackling problems in advertising relations and manage- 
ment. 

Twenty-three years ago, as a freshman agricultural student, 
Lynn Ellis had the check-list system wished on him and he 
has never been able to get away from it. 

A blind man feels the elephant at one point and immediatel; 
knows all about it. But your expert livestock judge sees his 
animal from many viewpoints before he reaches a conclusion, 
He cuts his subject first into major essentials—trueness to 
breed or type, conformation and soundness, condition, tem- 
perament and so on. He:splits these into minor points, assigns 
a proper weight to each and builds up a composite judgment 
step by step according to a predetermined score card. 
Fortunately for the student and for the welfare of the live- 
stock industry, master judges long ago agreed on standard 
points and weights for almost every breed and block type 
The beginner has had his check-lists to begin on. 

Quite as unfortunately, both the student and the business of 
advertising have been shy on check-lists. Personal likes and 
dislikes have settled many a problem for want of a handy way 
of applying the second and third steps of Mr. Shaw's outline 
Lynn Ellis, Inc., can’t enforce the detached state of mind but can 
supply it, and in ** Check-List Contracts for eyo Service” it 


rs a whole bookful of handy lists on which to build the service 
agreement, the service organization and both cost and filing systems 
What Craig's “ Judging Livestock ™ was to the animal husbandry 
world of twenty years ago, ** Check-List Contracts’ is to the adver- 
tising business-profession of today, the one book that should be in 
every desk from that of yearling cub to general manager. 
Mr. Shaw presents the proper plan of attack—our book presents the 
concrett working forms. Whether or not you render unto him the order 
that should be his, send ten dollars today for ** Check-List Contracts.” 


LYNN ELLIS, Inc. 
Advertis ing Relations fusion 
and Management sized | 
Room 346, Desk A-9 NEW YORK issue 
One Madison Avenue sions | 
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Recent Trade-Mark Decisions by 
Court of Appeals 


These Decisions Throw Light on Certain Legal Phases of Trade-Mark 
Practice 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


HEN the number of cases 

is considered, the most valu- 

able source of decisions governing 
the use and registration of trade- 
marks is the Court of Appeals of 
the District of Columbia. This 
Court specializes in trade-mark 
cases. Appeals from the decisions 
of the Commissioner of Patents 
are taken directly to it, and its 
decisions can be appealed only to 
the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The highest Court of the 
land, however, usually refuses to 
consider trade-mark cases that are 
appealed, with the exception of a 
very few. Hence, in the great 
majority of such cases, the decrees 
of the Court of Appeals are final. 
Recently the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia de- 


cided a number of cases which are 


important in illustrating certain 
legal phases of trade-mark prac- 
tice. In one instance,.it was de- 
cided that two marks which bear 
an unmistakable and general like- 
ness, applied to goods of the same 
descriptive properties, may not be 
considered similar under the law, 
and may both be registrable. 

In this case, the record shows 
that the Bradley-Wise Company 
filed an application for registra- 
tion of a trade-mark on October 
12, 1923, use being claimed since 
April, 1921. 

The Patterson-Sargent Company 
opposed this registration, claiming 
that its mark was in use as early 
as 1907, and that it was the sub- 
ject of several registrations in that 
year. The sole question in the case 
was whether the Bradley-Wise 
mark is so similar to the mark of 
Patterson-Sargent’s prior registra- 
tions as to be likely to cause con- 
fusion in trade. The Court empha- 
sized this fact, noted that upon this 
issue there were concurring deci- 
sions of the Patent Office in favor 
of Bradley-Wise Company, 
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and quoted the Commissioner’s de- 
scription of the two marks as 
follows: 

“The applicant seeks registra- 
tion of two trade-marks, both in- 
cluding the representation of a 
bucket of paint, open and having 
a painter in workmen’s clothes 
carrying a paint brush in one hand 
standing in the bucket. Across the 
side of the bucket appears the 
word ‘Bradley's’ and a_ second 
smaller representation of the mark. 
The representation of the work- 
man, or painter, is surrounded by 
a ring. The background within 
the ring is colored red, as indicated 
by the specimens. One of the ap- 
plications for registration differs 
from the other only in having the 
slogan, ‘Service in Every. Can,’ 
appear on the face of the ring 
about the painter or workman. 

“Opposer has registered its mark 
and it comprises a paint can hav- 
ing a lid thereon, together with a 
picture of a man in civilian clothes 
lifting one edge of the lid and 
peering into the can. There is an 
accompanying slogan, ‘Look Into 
It,’ printed below the can. On the 
side of the can appears a ring of 
white having the name of the op- 
poser company printed on the face 
of the ring, together with the 
cities in which such company pre- 
sumably has offices or distributing 
plants. Within this white ring are 
the letters ‘B. P. S.’ upon an orange 
background.” 

The Court decided that these 
marks are not sufficiently similar 
in appearance as to be likely to 
cause confusion in trade or com- 
merce. However, the decision re- 
lates that it is true that the fea- 
tures of a paint can and a man 
are conspicuous parts of both 
marks, but it emphasizes that their 
relative _ positions, together with 
the dissimilar attitudes and cloth- 
ing of the men, produce an effect 
of contrast rather than resem- 
blance, and concludes: “Notwith- 
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standing the prior registrations by 
appellant, the appellee had the 
right to use the figures of a paint 
can and a man as parts of its 
mark, provided this be done with- 
out deceptive imitation of the ap- 
pellant’s mark.” 

The value of establishing pri- 
ority of use was illustrated by the 
case of My Own Company versus 
The Janszen Grocery Company. 
This was an appeal from a deci- 
sion of the Commissioner of Pat- 
ents sustaining notice of opposi- 
tion by the latter concern to the 
application of the former company 
for the registration of the trade- 
mark “My Own” for food prod- 
ucts, condiments, canned fruits 
and vegetables, soups, and con- 
densed and evaporated milk. 

It was conceded that the mark 
had been used in interstate com- 
merce by My Own Company since 
May, 1922; but The Janszen Com- 
pany offered evidence tefding to 
establish its use of “My Own” as 
a trade-mark for canned goods 
since 1900. Therefore, as the de- 
cision points out, the case turned 
upon the sufficiency of the testi- 
mony to establish prior use during 
the period named. In regard to 
this point, the Court found that 
the evidence conclusively estab- 
lished prior use of the mark by 
The Janszen Grocery Company, 
and sustained the Commissioner in 
rejecting the registration of My 
Own Company. 

If a trade-mark has once been 
denied registration under the Act 
of February 20, 1905, it is use- 
less to attempt again to register it 
under the same act, according to 
the Court’s decision in the case of 
the Reo Motor Company. The de- 
cision relates that in 1919 the ap- 
plicant filed an application in the 
Patent Office seeking registration 
of the words “Speed Wagon” for 
trucks, and that this application 
was denied by the Commissioner 
of Patents on the ground that 
the mark was descriptive and 
therefore not registrable under the 
act. “No appeal was taken from 
that decision. Subsequently there- 
to the Act of March 19, 1920, was 
passed, and appellant registered the 
mark under that act.” 
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@n September 5, 1924, the Re 
company again filed applicatio, 
for registration of the same mark 
under the Act of 1905, this appli. 
cation being virtually a repetition 
of the former one already denied 
In regard to this application, th 
decision of the Court reads: 

“In the present application it 
stated that the word ‘Speed,’ 3 
part of the mark, has the sugges. 
tion of progress, good fortune an 
success, or something tending tp 
promote the same, while the worl 
‘Wagon’ denotes a vehicle designed 
for carrying goods and commercial 
purposes.” However, the Cour 
would not accept this interpreta. 
tion, and refused registration of 
the mark on the ground that th 
words composing it are still de. 
scriptive of the goods. 

Similarity was also the issue in 
the case of Bliss, Fabyan & Com- 
pany in opposing the registration 
of a mark by Haas Brothers Fab 
rics Corporation. The decision re 
lates that the opposers are sole 
distributors for numerous manv- 
facturers of cotton and artificial 
silk goods, and that, early in 1910, 
they adopted the mark “Ripplette’ 
as their trade-mark for various 
classes of fabrics, and that they 
registered the mark in 1910. It 
was also shown that they have 
used the mark continuously ever 
since in this country and abroad. 

On February 6, 1925, Hiazas 
Brothers Fabrics Corporation ap- 
plied for registration of the word 
“Ripleene” as a mark for various 
goods which have since been lim- 
ited by applicant to “sheer sik 
piece goods.” In the application, 
use of the mark was claimed since 
March 7, 1921. 

The Commissioner of Patents 
sustained the opposition to the 
registration of the mark “Rip- 
leene,” and in agreeing with his 
decision, the Court of Appeal 
gave this explanation: 

“The words in question, to wil, 
‘Ripplette’ and ‘Ripleene’ are cot- 
fusingly similar. As_ stated by 
the Commissioner, ‘The  worts 
look alike, sound alike, are the 
same length, have the same nut 
ber of syllables, and have the 
same suggestive meaning.’ It § 
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In Iowa the Farm Market 
)ffers the Greatest Sales Opportunities 


Ss Total Population 2,420,927 
a City Population 
All Cities 10,000 and over 659,865 or 27% 


Town Population 
All other Incorporated towns 745,797 or 31% 


Strictly Rural 
All on Farms 1,015,265 or 42% 
Iowa has Ninety-nine counties. Its Rural Population out- 


umbers both City and Town Population in Sixty-seven of these 
ounties. The City and Town Population outnumbers the Rural 


opulation in Thirty-two counties. Rural Trade is, therefore, the 
ominating factor in more than two-thirds of the State and a very 
trong influence in the other one-third. It is not too strong a 
tatement to say that were it not for the Rural Trade over two- 
hirds of Iowa dealers would go out of business. 


ural lowa is the easiest market to Influence through 
Advertising 


The best medium through which to reach this great market is 
allaces’ Farmer. It renders a greater service to lowa farm folks 
han any other Iowa farm paper. For over Thirty-one years 
Vallaces’ Farmer has been serving farm folks, and each year it 
erves a greater number. Now over 100,000—a subscription list 
hat is something more than mere circulation—no premiums—no 
prrears—circulation that eliminates waste to the minimum on the 
art of the advertiser. 

Ask us for interesting data about Iowa and about Wallaces’ 


Farmer. Address: 
CESTARMER 


Des Moines, Iowa 
Jastern Representative Western Representative 
C. Ricwarpson, Inc. Stanparp Farm Papers, Inc. 
Ave., New York City 307-No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


lowa Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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STANDARD 
A 0/ 
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A $400,000,000 BUSINESS— 


A STEADY 12-MONTH TRADE 


HE farm products of Wisconsin are widely diversified and 
consist largely of commodities salable throughout the year. 
Look at the chart. 


SOURCES oF THE 





Report Of State Department Of Agriculture 


Dairy income is almost as steady as a salary. Poultry income is regular. 
Sales of cattle and hogs are well distributed. 

Here is an annual farm income of 400 million dollars that is on a 
sound basis—an unusual opportunity for sales of all commodities the year 


around. 
The most effective vehicle to reach farm trade in every county of 
Wisconsin is the Home Farm Paper, 


T WISCONSIN 
AgricoLrorist 


Racine, Wis. 
Wisconsin Member ~Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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quite certain that marks so nearly 
identical as these, if applied to 
goods having the same descriptive 
properties, would confuse the ordi- 
nary purchasing public as to the 
origin of the goods, and lead to 
injustice as between the parties.” 

Trade-marks consisting of coined 
words made up from the initials 
of company names have been 
popular for some time, and another 
of the decisions indicates that they 
are easily defended. On August 
15, 1922, the Davies-Young Soap 
Company obtained registration of 
such a mark in the form of 
“Dysco” for use upon its goods, 
having used the mark since July, 
1921. 

In July, 1923, the Selig Com- 
pany began using the word “Selco” 
as a trade-mark for similar goods. 
On February 14, 1924, this com- 
pany filed its application for regis- 
tration of this mark, and the ap- 
plication was opposed by Davies- 
Young on the claim that the names 
are so similar as to be likely to 
cause confusion in trade and 
commerce. 

The opposition was over-ruled 
and dismissed by concurring de- 
cisions of the Patent Office. The 
Court decision commented on the 
derivation of the two marks, point- 
ing out that they were similarly 
constructed from different sources, 
and in sustaining the Patent Office, 
concluded : 

“We do not find it necessary 
to review or discuss the various 
cases which have been cited by 
counsel, but content ourselves with 
saying that, in our opinion, the 
words ‘Dysco’ and ‘Selco’ are not 
so similar, either in appearance or 
pronunciation, as to make con- 
fusion in the trade probable.” 

While the Patent Office does 
not pass on the question of unfair 
competition in deciding opposition 
cases, it sometimes becomes an 
important factor when the de 
cisions of the office are appealed to 
the Courts. This is an interesting 
phase of a case so appealed by the 
American Watch Import Company. 

As the decision of the Court re- 
lates, the record discloses that on 
December 4, 1906, the Western 
Clock Company regularly obtained 
a registration of its trade-mark 
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consisting of the name “America,” 
for use upon clocks. This regis- 
tration was allowed under the pro- 
viso in Section 5 of the 1905 Act 
permitting the registration of 
marks which had been in actual 
and exclusive use by the applicant 
or its predecessors for ten years 
next preceding the passage of the 
act. The Court commented on the 
fact that the Western Clock Com- 
pany has continued in the use of 
its registered mark, having sold 
more than 12,000,000 clocks bear- 
ing it, and having spent more than 
$700,000 in advertising its America 
clocks. 

The record § shows _ further, 
which is also mentioned by the 
decision, that on May 20, 1923, the 
American Watch Import Company 
filed an application in the Patent 
Office for registration of its trade- 
mark consisting of the word 
“Americus,” for use upon watches, 
claiming use of the mark in its 
business since June 1, 1922. 

This application was opposed by 
the Western Clock Company as an 
attempted infringement of _ its 
prior mark. The company claimed 
that the goods in question, clocks 
and watches, were of the same de- 
scriptive properties, and that the 
substantial identity of the two 
marks would be likely to lead to 
confusion in the trade. The op- 
position was heard upon testimony, 
and was sustained by concurring 
decisions in the Patent Office, 
whereupon the appeal was taken 
to the Court of Appeals of the 
District of Columbia. In affirm- 
ing the Patent Office decision, the 
Court said: 

“Tt is true the name ‘America’ is 
a geographical name which is not 
capable of exclusive appropriation 
as a trade-mark at common law. 
But it has been held that such a 
mark may be registered under the 
ten-year proviso of the Act of 
February 20th, 1905.” In support 
of this, the Court cited several 
court decisions, and continued: 

“The names ‘Americus’ and 
‘America’ are obviously so similar 
as to be likely to cause confusion 
in the trade if used upon goods 
having the same descriptive proper- 
ties, such as watches and clocks. 
This would probably lead to the 
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appropriation by the later regis- 
trant of the good-will built up by 
the opposer, to the injury and 
damage of the latter. In N. Wolf 
& Sons v. Lord & Taylor, 41 App. 
D. C. 514, this Court held that the 
registration, for knitted and tex- 
tile underwear, of a_ trade-mark 
which is identical with a regis- 
tered mark in use by the opposer 
for hosiery, will be denied as tend- 
ing to mislead or confuse the pur- 
chasing public; and damage to the 
opposer need not be shown, since 
such conflict implies damage, both 
to the opposer and to the public.” 

Furthermore, in deciding the case 
in favor of the Western Clock 
Company, the Court quoted from a 
previous decision a paragraph 
which should be a valuable guide 
to every company in the selection 
of trade-marks. The paragraph 
follows: 

“This Court has adopted a strict 
rule in refusing registration in all 
cases where the appdrent similarity 
would probably lead to confusion 
in trade, holding that the field of 
selection for marks is so broad 
that no necessity exists for the 
invasion of one trader upon even 
the apparent rights of another, and 
that the broadest protection will be 
afforded the purchasing, consuming 
public by the courts.” 


Tobacco Account for 
Joseph Richards Agency 


The Joseph Richards Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising of 
The Bloch Brothers Tobacco Company, 
Wheeling, W. Va. Newspapers will be 
used in a campa’gn which will start in 
January. 

Plans for the 1927 advertising cam- 
paign of the Ground Gripper Stores, 
Inc., which account also is directed by 
the Richards agency, call for the con- 
tinued use of newspapers. 


Westchester Papers Appoint 
Ingraham-Powers 


Ingraham-Powers, Inc., publishers 
representative, has been appointed na- 
tional advertising representative of the 
following papers, all of Westchester 
County, N. Y.: the Mount Vernon 
Argus, the New Rochelle Standard- 
Star, the Ossining Citizen-Sentinel, the 
Port Chester /tem, the Tarrytown News 
and the Yonkers Statesman. 
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New York Advertising 
Legionnaires Elect Officers 
The annual meeting of Advertising 


Men’s Post No. 209, of the American 
Legion, was held on December 10, 
James A. Brewer was elected com- 
mander, succeeding Walter T. Leon. 
The following were elected vice-com- 
manders: Mortimer J. Bryant, Frank 
Miller, Herbert Schaeffer, George 
Woodard and Victor Graham. 
Albert E. Hearn was _ re-elected 
treasurer, and Bernard A. Grimes his- 
torian. George Bohlen, who had been 
adjutant, was elected sergeant-at-arms. 

heodore E. Damm and E, T. 
Williams, former commanders, and 
Mr. Leon, retiring commander, were 
elected to three-year terms as members 
of the executive committee. 


“Household Journal” Owners 
Buy Two Businesses 


The owners of the Household Journal 
Company, Batavia, Ill., publisher of 
The Household Journal, have formed 
the Campana Corporation, to take over 
the business of Campana’s Italian Balm, 
Toronto. This product will be manu- 
factured at Batavia in the future. The 
same interests have also bought the 
D. D. D. Company, Chicago, which 
will now be known as the D. D. D. 
Corporation. 

The Gundlach Advertising Company, 
Chicago, will continue to direct the ad 
vertising of the latter company. The 
advertising account of the Campana 
company will be directed by The H. K. 
McCann Company, New York. 


E. R. Dibrell to Join 
R. H. Macy & Company 


Edwin R. Dibrell, vice-president and 
divisional merchandise manager of Lord 
& Taylor, New York, will leave that 
organization on February 1, 1927, to 
join R. H. Macy & Company, Inc., also 
of New York, as executive vice-pres 
ident and director of publicity and sales, 
a newly created position. He_ became 
associated with Lord & Taylor in 1919. 


R. T. Hodgkins to Direct 
Federal Motor Truck Sales 


R. T. Hodgkins, formerly sales man- 
ager of the Rickenbacker Motor Com- 
pany, Detroit, has joined the Federal 
Motor Truck Company, also of that 
city, as director of sales. At one time 
he was vice-president and sales manager 
of the Rollin Motors Company, Cleve 
land. 


A. C. Smith Made Bank 
Director 


A. Carman Smith, president of Smith 
& Ferris, Los Angeles advertising 
agency, has been named a director of 
the newly organized German-American 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles. 
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Of Known Value 


In The Great 
Southern Farm Market 


-a market that is recognized as an integral part of 
the National Farm Market. 


—a market that produced, in h per thirty-four and 
one-half per cent of the U. S. crop values. 


—a market in which 1926 crop values will exceed 
those of 1925 by more than one hundred millions 
of dollars (this is a most conservative estimate 
and is based on only fourteen crops, cotton in- 
cluded—“estimated prices received by producers” 
not being available for many important crops). 


—a market in which every state except Florida 
shows a 1926 crop yield ranging from 103.9% to 
133.6% of the past ten-year average yield for the 
United States. 


Thru The Progressive Farmer and Farm Woman, 
the Standard Farm Paper Unit gives a better cover- 
age of the Southern farm market than does any other 
medium. 





AND FARM WOMAN 


Birmingham Raleigh Memphis Dallas 
Southern Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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Local Advertisers KNOW the 
Nebraska Farm Market 


Manufacturers and jobbers in this territory, 
that is, Nebraska, Iowa, Kansas, and Colorado, 
increased their advertising in The Nebraska 
Farmer during the first eleven months of this 


41,459 lines 


This is conclusive evidence regarding the 
substantial condition of business and crops in 
this strictly agricultural region. Also, it is a 
fair testimonial of what those who know The 
Nebraska Farmer best and most intimately 
think of it as a medium for reaching the 
Nebraska farm market. 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
Nebraska’s Farm Paper 


SAM R. McKELVIE, Publisher, Lincoln, Nebraska 


Wattace C. Ricwarpson, Inc. Stanparp Farm Papers, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue, New York 307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Epw. S. Townsenp, 822 Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 


Nebraska Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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Dealer Helps for Which I Have 
Been Glad to Pay 


A Retailer Describes the Sort of Helps That He Has Found Warrant 
a Charge 


By A. H. Van Voris 


Retailer of Hardware, Housefurnishings and Sporting Goods 


5 pe appears to be a wide 
difference of opinion on the 
subject of charging for dealer 
helps. 

We have been asked to pay for 
helps which have proved quite 
worthless in the utilitarian sense, 
although to the eye of the artist or 
artisan they may have been a real 
joy. We have received other aids 
entirely gratis which were ex- 
tremely helpful in producing sales. 

Aside from merchandise, no re- 
tailer likes to have things thrust 
at him with a price tag in the 
offing unless he can see that he is 
to be distinctly benefited by the 
expenditure. And he cannot jump 
at conclusions and take on at ran- 
dom all of these paid helps that 
are offered, for they would soon 
divert a considerable amount of 
capital from the normal merchan- 
dise turnover. 

However, there is one basis on 
which I believe a retailer can 
fairly gauge his estimate of the 
value of a dealer help for which 
he should be willing to pay the 
manufacturer. 

When this help concerns itself 
with a line of merchandise that 
has a reasonable sale either season- 
ably or over a protracted period— 
a line which past experience 
teaches him to be a good one for 
his store or a new line which he 
is determined to push, he may then 
lay down his good cash for the 
helps with the assurance that the 
expenditure is a wise one. 

In general, I might classify 
dealer helps in two divisions. 

First, the type of help that is 
given or sent to customers and 
Prospects in order to stimulate 
their interest, attention and desire. 

Secondly, the type that is to be 
ued within the store as a fixture 
or display piece. 
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Of the former, perhaps direct 
mail covers the field most exten- 
sively—that is, a mailing to a 
prospect list in which the retailer 
assumes his portion of the cost. 

Last kind of dealer help, being 
more familiar in the broader sense, 
requires less comment and so it 
can doubtless be illustrated by a 
couple of examples. 

Last spring, The Sherwin- 
Williams Company gave its 
dealers an opportunity, on a part 
cost basis, to secure desired quan- 
tities of two unusually good mail- 
ing pieces. 

Both were attractively done in 
vivid colors on excellent stock, one 
being for town or city use and the 
other for rural prospects. The 
line was carefully divided so as to 
bring the appeal on the proper 
items to the right folks. 

Printed color tabs were included 
with each line of paint or enamel, 
interesting illustrations showing 
their use or application, together 
with ample copy by way of ex- 
planation or instruction. 


RESULTS ARE EXCELLENT 


Although we have sold the prod- 
ucts of this company for some 
forty years, we feel well repaid in 
the interest aroused and number of 
sales that came in from that mail- 
ing. I might add that this litera- 
ture was shipped to the dealer very 
early in the season by prepaid ex- 
press so that he could address it 
for local mailing at his leisure. 

A slightly different illustration 
of this kind of direct mail par- 
tially-paid-for-help is afforded by 
the John Deere Company, maker 
of agricultural implements. 

At regular intervals, it issues 
a little magazine known as “The 
Furrow.” On a small cost pro- 
gram, merely covering the actual 
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postage, I believe, this magazine is 
sent to a mailing list furnished to 
the company by the retailer. He 
has no further effort to make than 
to supply the mailing list and pay 
the invoice for postage when re- 
ceived, as it is mailed from the 
company’s offices. 

We have received local in- 
quiries from these mailings and 
can appreciate the value, as local 
dealers, from a continued presen- 
tation of this line of merchandise 
via direct mail. 

For many years, we have fur- 
nished our customers with several 
hundred calendars and for the last 
few years, we have adhered to 
what is known in the trade as the 
Winchester calendar, now issued 
by the Winchester-Simmons Com- 
pany. 

By purchasing this help from 
Winchester, we are enabled to give 
our customers a high-grade calen- 
dar, a much finer piece of art 
work than we could possibly afford 
if secured individually as a single 
store, 

This calendar features an attrac- 
tive sporting print in bright colors, 
a very readable calendar pad and 
the dealer’s name and address in 
type that is not submerged in the 
Winchester idea. If the dealer 
wishes, he can secure mailing fold- 
ers for his calendars, although we 
have always chosen to hand ours, 
personally, over the counter, after 
rolling an assortment of season- 
able merchandising folders in with 
them. 

No doubt these foregoing ex- 
amples will serve to indicate the 
general offering of partly paid 
helps of the sort that are intended 
to be sent out into the field as 
business-builders for the retailer. 

And now for that other kind 
which helps to sell merchandise 
within the store. 

I have mentioned the calendars 
which Winchester dealers may 
secure. This company has quite a 
series of very much worth-while 
paid helps which many dealers 
have found it advantageous to 
take on. To give a brief idea 
of the breadth of this service, let 
me quote from the company’s 
manual : 
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ome Services yaa 

tore Supplies an vertising Hi 
that will enable Winchester Deine 
operate their stores more economically 
and effectively. 

Every item on the following pages 
has been selected in order to furnish 
Winchester Dealers with materials that 
will assist in the better operation of their 
store merchandising plans. All materials 
are of high quality and prices are low 
as they are based on quantity buying. 

Every item has been selected only after 
careful study in order to determine that 
it is the most suitable for the greatest 
number of Winchester Dealers. 

The following classes of merchandise 
will be found in this line of Winchester 
Sales Service supplies: 

Advertising Novelties 

Sampling Supplies 

Show Card Materials 

Signs 

Wrapping Supplies 

Stationery 

Display Materials 


Briefly, here are the details of 
this classification, with description 
where deemed essential : 


Sampling Supplies: 

Panel Price Tags 

Gimp Tacks 

Strip Brass 

Copper Wire 

Saw Clips 

Reel Clips 

String Price Tags 

Gummed Price Labels 
Show Card Materials: 

Blank Show Cards 

Speedball Pens 

Price Tickets 

Manual of Show Card Writing 

Stencils 
Dighy Materials: 

indow Display Pedestals : 

(Improve your Window Displays with 
Winchester Standard Display Pedestals. 
Made of solid oak, finished in. dark 
golden oak. Furnished in three sizes— 
twelve, eighteen and twenty-four inches 


high.) 

Docehomsots 

Set of Show Card Frames 

(Add to the attraction power of your 
show cards with this set of show card 
frames. Five frames with d 
bases for show cards—twenty holders 
for small cards or price tickets—all made 
of oak and finished a dark golden oak.) 

Gun Racks 

Fish Rod Racks : 

(Complete five panel screen of size 
adapted to Winchester display 
series.) 

Carving Set Display Boxes 

Carving Set Rolls 

Cutlery Display Boxes 

Show Case Trays 

(Four styles. © Will fit in_ standard 
show cases. Each tray is lined with at 
tractive green plush, Made with well 
finished oak frame and with 
bottom for convenience in handling.) 
Weapring Supplies: 


‘ape . 
(This item and the following a 
printed) 
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A Pai Unit 


and at the same time 


A Part of the Whole 


There is no greater concentration of buying power than 
the territory covered by Prairie Farmer. Here in Illinois 
and adjoining territory the farm income exceeds two and 
a half million dollars a day—a billion dollars of new 
wealth every year. 


Prairie Farmer fits in on your advertising program 
because it covers a complete market in itself—a market 
rich in income and economically reached through 19 cen- 
ters of distribution. 


Prairie Farmer serves its territory for the national 
advertiser who values that intimate, personal contact 
which only a local 
paper can give. 


. . eS 
Eighty-six years fa ai \: 
of steady service to Nana 
subscribers makes its Gen 
advertising columns 


responsive. MERRY CHRISTMAS 





FRANK I. MANN New Farmers’ Shows sources and 
Soil and Crops Editor of amount of farmers’ 
Prairie Farmer, writes from Income Chart : 
personal experience on his gross income by 
arte where he raises months. Sent to advertisers and agency 

sheis of corn and 63 : 
bushels of wheat per acre. executives on request. 


»=+> PRAIRIE FARMER -“ticaso 


Burridge D. Butler, Publisher 


Illinois’ only weekly farm paper; 200,000 guaranteed in 1927 
Illinois Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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Tell them Where theyLive 
- Sell them Where theyBuy/ 


More than half (51.2%) of the Northwest’s population 
are actual farm families. Except for three cities, distribu- 
tion is through dealers in small towns whose stock selections 
are greatly influenced by farm family demand. Farm de- 
mand here is backed by substantial buying power. * 


Minnesota leads in butter and is second in dairy cows and 
five crops. North Dakota is first in barley and rye, and 
second in wheat. 


The value of the Northwest’s market and its only weekly 
farm paper is definitely indicated by the fact that The Farmer 
leads all territorial farm papers in advertising volume. 





The Northwest’ s Only Weekly Farm Paper 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS, INC. WALLACE C. RICHARDSON, INC. 
307 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, III. 250 Park Avenue, New York 


A Northwestern Institution Since 1882 
Minnesota Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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Shipping Tags 

Nail Bags 

Gummed Labels 

Gummed Shipping Labels 

Wrapping Paper 
Stationery: 

Letterheads 

Envelopes 

Billheads 

Window Envelopes 

Check Books 

Statements 


= . 
ameled Steel Signs 

Bill Board Signs 

Bronze Window Signs 

Decalcomania Window Signs 

Electric Store Front Signs 
Advertising Novelties: 

Souvenir Cartridge Pencils 

Carpenters’ Aprons 

Souvenir Paring Knives 

Wagon Umbrellas 

Needless to say, few dealers 
would find it advisable to use 
every item in this paid service but 
I can truly assert that the oppor- 
tunity for making a selection from 
such an extensive program is an 
exceptional one for the retailer 
who is traveling the route of mod- 
ern merchandising methods. 

The Aluminum Goods Manu fac- 
turing Company furnished us with 
a mighty fine display table built in 
tiers, for showing this ware in the 
store. 

These tables would cost the 
dealer a pretty penny if he were to 
secure them on his own and even 
in quantity purchases they are not 
an inexpensive item for the com- 
pany. They go to the dealer with 
a very extensive assortment of 
Mirro Ware, the amount of the 
order being calculated to cover a 
part of the cost of the table. In 
our case, we were even more than 
fortunate, for we were able to 
have it finished in gray oak, to 
match our own store fixtures. 
Ever since receiving this display 
table we have kept it installed in 
the central aisle of the store very 
near the front entrance and its 
size and the array of goods con- 
tained on it make it an exceptional- 
ly valuable feature for us. On 
occasion, we have moved it to- 
gether with the contents into one 
of the store windows, in which 
event it forms the principal fea- 
ture of a rather complete display 
of aluminum cooking utensils. 

The Hygrade Lamp Company 
furnishes its dealers, at moderate 
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cost, with a practical lamp display 
fixture, all wired and ready to 
connect to a convenient socket 


near the lamp counter. In this 
fixture are sockets for displaying 
a number of Hygrade lamps, thus 
enabling the dealer to show the 
customer exactly how they look 
when lighted. This is, indeed, a 
practical help for it is the means 
of making numerous additional 
sales through displaying different 
types of lamps for different kinds 
of lighting in the household. 

For example, when this company 
came out with its new standard 
line not long ago, the dealer could 
readily convince his customer of 
the superiority of this new inside 
frosted lamp over the older clear 
type which he had been accus- 
tomed to purchase, even though 
these new lamps are smaller and 
without a demonstration might ap- 
pear to have less candle power. 

The distributors of the Gainaday 
Electric Washing Machine sell to 
their dealers a unique electric win- 
dow display fixture to be used in 
connection with a window display 
of this machine. It is in the na- 
ture of a flasher. If at any time 
we should not wish it or should 
give up this agency, it can be re- 
turned and we will receive credit 
for the piece. 

Two other similar display fea- 
tures which are operated on the 
store window lights are likewise 
furnished to its dealers on a 
pay basis by the Stewart-Warner 
Speedometer Corporation for its 
radios and by the Aluminum 
Goods Manufacturing ‘Company 
for Mirro aluminumware. 

The principle of asking the 
dealer to pay for these electrically 
operated window display helps, in 
these instances, seems fair enough 
for they are rather expensive 
pieces and I judge that the part 
which the dealer pays by no means 
covers their entire cost. 

The makers of Eveready flash- 
lights and batteries have an excel- 
lent counter display cabinet for 
displaying their product, for carry- 
ing a reserve stock in the back and 
for testing flashlight batteries and 
bulbs. The company partially 
covers the cost of these cabinets 

















by selling them to the dealer with 
a certain assortment of merchan- 
dise. 

The Radio Corporation of 
America has something quite new 
and different for its R C A dealers. 

With the intent of focusing at- 
tention on the radio displays which 
dealers place in store windows or 
inside their stores, featuring the 
Radiola line, this corporation se- 
cured the services of one of the 
foremost poster artists of the day 
and contracted with him for a 
continuous series of Radiola post- 
ers of a decidedly original and 
highly artistic nature. The series 
covering a considerable period of 
time, was offered to its dealers un- 
der the service name “A-Nickel-A- 
Day,” which explains the cost. 

The company’s method of in- 
troducing the plan to its dealers 
was by mail. Direct mail was 
used to send complete announce- 
ments and following this came a 
special specimen set of the post- 
ers themselves, so the dealer 
could judge of their adaptability 
and quality. I presume the share 
which the retailer paid was small 
enough, in comparison to the total 
cost of the service involved. 

The retailer who continually 
holds out for “something for noth- 
ing” cannot be very progressiye or 
energetic and he generally gets 
just that—nothing. 

Nor can those of us who enjoy 
being on our toes and up-and- 
doing take on all of the dealer 
helps that are offered to us on a 
cost basis, merely because they are 
worth enough to be charged for. 

Individual use and adaptability 
must be our guides and when use- 
ful and practical helps are offered, 
in my opinion, most retailers are 
glad to pay for them. 


Buys Hardware Publication 
The R. C. Dyer Printing Company 
has purchased the Teras Hardware & 
Implement Journal, Dallas. 





Gustaf L. M. Ljunglof, formerly art 


manager for A. G. agstrom, Inc., 
art service, New York, and for The 
Park City Engraving Company, Inc., 


has opened The Gusart Studio, Bridge- 
port, Conn. 
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America Better Equipped with 
Bathtubs Than England 


Tne Natronat Trape Extenstox 
Bureau 
EVANSVILLE, INp. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the November 18 issue of Ppryr. 
ers’ INK we note that one of the 
members of The Schoolmaster’s Class 
has written for help and states that one 
of his pet arguments has been chal- 
lenged; namely, that advertising has 
put the bathtub in the American home 
and Americans have more bathtubs per 
capita than any other nation not ex- 
cepting England. It seems that his 
statement is doubted. 

For your member’s information, the 
following may be of some service to 
him in this controversy: 

_ Cecil Roberts, noted British writer, 
in a magazine story stated: “Ameri- 
cans erect temples to cleanliness— their 
bathrooms!” By birthright and _ tradi- 
tion the usual Englishman regards 
everything English as absolutely right. 
This tribute to American bathrooms is, 
therefore, both enlightening and sur 
prising. Mr. Roberts’ metaphor is ex- 
plained by the history of the civilizations 





of ancient days when temples were 
erected and dedicated to gods that 
usually were but human virtues, per 


sonified! 

Mr. Roberts found that sanitary bath- 
rooms were commonplace in America, 
while they are rare in England. He 
mentioned that in his country only the 
very wealthy had bathrooms with mod 
ern fixtures and running water, and 
those inferior to usual American stand 
ards. He said further that even 
moderately well-to-do families had noth- 


ing better than a “large iron saucer” 
for a bathtub. 

How true it is that the stranger 
within our gates best appreciates our 
progress! How grateful Americans 


should feel that American standards are 
yet second to none! 

Yet, according to the best informa 
tion available there are only about 
5,000,000 dwellings in the United States 
which have modern, sanitary bathrooms! 
This leaves in excess 17,000,000 which 
are without proper means of modern 
sanitation and comfort. Moreover 4 
survey made by the U. S. Government 
bureau of infant mortality, resulted in 
a finding which proves that modern 
bathing and sanitary facilities would 
prevent four-fifths, or 80 per cent, of 
the deaths directly traced to the lack 
of it! Startling, and undisputable! 

Our records also show that only ap- 
proximately 22 per cent of the homes 
in the United States are equipped with 
modern plumbing, while about 78 per 
cent are not so equipped. 

From this information your inquirer 
may draw his conclusions as to whether 
or not America has more stationary bath- 
tubs than England has in proportion 
to the population and number of homes. 

Tue Nationat TravE Extension 

Bureau 
H. B. Futrer 
Sales Heip Service Department 
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: PILE UP FIGURES one way, then 
oi another, and yet another! But so long as 
— 1 the methods are logical, certain states in- 
_ * variably turn up as Good Farm Markets. 
- Only unusual crop disasters will throw 
fans any of them out of the “good” column 
ae even temporarily. It happens that each 
~ of the five states in which there is a 
Nich Capper farm paper, is ranked among the 
va “good” states! 
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MISSOURI— 


Profitable 
Farm Market 


ST. LOUIS is a scant market for snow 
shoes, but no advertising man would 
throw it out of his list of primary urban 
markets because of that. Certain farm- 
ing tools find markets only in certain 
states, but 90 per cent or more of all 
goods sold to farm families find any 
“good” state a profitable market. All 
five states having Capper farm papers 
rank in the “good” column. 


To Advertise Profitably, Use 


MISSOURI RURALIST 


—— CAPPER PUBLICA TION—— 


St. Louis, Missouri 


PF | Ylember of Standard farmPaper ni 
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Finding the Best Outlet for a 
New Product 


The Warren Telechron Company Had to Do Some Experimenting Before 
It Decided on the Most Efficient Retail Distribution for Its Device 


HE electrical appliance indus- 

try, despite its great growth 
in recent years, has not yet com- 
pleted its educational work. Many 
people are still afraid of electrical 
appliances and regard them with 
superstitious awe. 

A large portion of the popula- 
tion still regards a comparatively 
simple contrivance like the break- 
fast-table toaster as being raore or 
less threatening and spooky, while 
a larger and more impressive-look- 
ing device, if it gets the least bit 
out of gear, is likely to. throw 
the average household into a panic. 
There are other industries which 
have to contend with the ‘same 
problem. When a manufacturer 
enters one of these fields with a 
new product, his difficulties are 
doubled. 

The Warren Telechron Com- 
pany, of Ashland, Mass., has 
found this to be the case. The 
company is the manufacturer of 
the Telechron, a timekeeper which 
requires no winding or regulating, 
no cleaning or other attention. It 
is set in motion and gives correct 
Washington time through a plug- 
in connection with any electric 


light socket. 
_Its method of operation is so 
simple that people think there 


must be a catch in it somewhere. 
Its electrical attachment is what 
makes the public waver. Electric- 
ity, it must be remembered, is still 
associated in the public mind with 

“funny business.” 

The company was aware of this 
from the first, and was willing to 
do its share of educational work 
through advertising provided it 
could obtain the co-operation of 
dealers. The most natural retail 
outlet seemed to be the jewelry 
trade since jewelers have always 
stocked timepieces. 

It was found that jewelers 
would, indeed, stock the Telechron, 
but selling it proved to be another 
matter. Jewelers have always 


looked a little askance at electrical 
appliances. They have been accus- 
tomed to spring-driven watches 
and clocks, and standardization of 
such timekeepers has enabled them 
to maintain a fair volume of sales 
without much effort. 

There was another natural out- 
let in the shape of the electric 
appliance dealer. But here, again, 
there were difficulties. He was, 
until recently at least, chiefly a 
“fixer” and repair man and was 
rarely an aggressive merchant or 
good storekeeper, 

The Warren Telechron Com- 
pany might have been in the posi- 
tion of the man who was all 
dressed up with nowhere to go, 
had it not been for the develop- 
ment of the merchandising depart- 
ments of the various electric light, 
heat, and power companies which, 
in nearly all of the more important 
towns of the country, furnish what 
is called “central-station service.” 
These central-stations, being manu- 
facturers of electric current, look 
with a favorable eye on an ever- 
growing consumption of that com- 
modity, and in recent years have 
given encouragement to all useful 
devices which would increase their 
“load.” Being the possessors of 
large and centrally located show- 
rooms, they are in a position to 
help dramatize the Telechron in a 
way that will impress the public, 
and in not a few cases they have 
done so, their object being not so 
much to sell timekeepers as to sell 
an electrically-controlled, correct- 
time service. 


A CROWD-DRAWING DISPLAY 


In Philadelphia, for example, a 
window display was par Be 
which was so novel as to draw 
crowds. A “master” or governing 
clock having been installed by the 
Philadelphia Electric Company, 2 
was connected with a number of 
“secondary,” or consumer’s clocks, 
fitted with sweep-second hands 
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which went round and round in 
perfect unison, each Telechron 
registering the same time to the 
exact second. 

In order to maintain the aggres- 
sive selling which the Warren 
company has found to be neces- 
sary, it has established in cities 
where a _ Telechron service is 
available, either a branch office or 
an exclusive agency. 

The agent controls a definite ter- 
ritory and receives credit for all 
sales made there. Orders are 
billed through him at his regular 
discounts. He acts as a whole- 
saler and distributes goods through 
the various classes of dealers who 
have proved their ability to sell 
Telechrons. 

A newcomer in this field is the 
radio dealer. who being a pioneer 
himself and therefore accustomed 
to educational selling, finds no dif- 
ficulty with Telechron. 

To assist the agent, the Warren 
company advertises in the business 
papers covering the electrical field. 
This year it launched a consumer 
campaign in national periodicals 
which is backed by considerable 
direct-mail work. It also supplies 
dealers with window and counter 
displays. 

The branch offices not only act 
as wholesale agents, but serve as 
sales laboratories, where cam- 
paigns and models are tried out 
before being launched on a larger 
scale. Each office has its own 
salesmen who visit architects and 
engineers and call on schools, fac- 
tories, hospitals, hotels, banks, and 
other large potential users, as well 
as dealers. 

Though, as stated, the electrical 
industry is still busy with engi- 
neering or production problems 
and has only partly completed its 
educational tasks, it is, despite its 
youth, shoving its way up among 
the leaders. It has been estimated 
that this year the public will spend 
over a half-billion dollars for elec- 
trification and electric appliances. 

The next step will be a standard- 
ization program which will make 
possible the employment of im- 
proved merchandising methods in 
connection with more ‘ambitious 
advertising campaigns. 
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Advises Incorporation of Co- 
operative Associations 


Incorporation of co-operative market- 
ing associations as a protective “Measure 
is recommended in a _ recent issue of 
“Agricultural Co-operation,” published 
by the Division of Co-operative Market 
ing, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. When such an associa- 
tion is not incorporated, each member 
is liable for the debts of the associa- 
tion as a partner. Upon incor poration 
liability to the individual is limited tc. 
the amount which each member has 
agreed to pay as membership, or stock 
dues, to the association. 


Rexall Sales Increase 


The United Drug Company, Boston, 
Rexall specialties, reports consolidated 
sales for October of $9,200,000, which 
establishes a record for this month, 
This represents an increase of $1,112,000, 
or more than 13 per cent when com- 
pared with sales of $8,088,000 in the 
corresponding month last year. For 
the first ten months of 1926, sales 
amounted to $74,882,300, compared with 
— in the similar period .of 
1925 

The number of retail stores has in- 
creased from 302 a year ago to 438 
in October, 1926. 


Join J. P. McKinney & Son 


Frank J. Cooney and H. W. Ger 
hardt have joined the staff of J. P. 
McKinney & Son, publishers’ represen 
tatives, New York. Mr. Cooney for- 
merly was. with the New York office 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Mr. 


Gerhardt was recently with the Condé 
Nast Publications, Inc., New York, and 
formerly was with the Miami, Fila. 
Herald and Mews. 


Sheet Steel Account for Ohio 
Agency 
The Superior Sheet Steel Company, 
Canton, Ohio, has placed its advertising 
account with The Robbins & Pearson 
Company, advertising agency of Colum- 
bus, (hio. 


Appoint Lord & Thomas 
and Logan 


The Rainier Brewing Company, San 
Francisco, and the American Mail 
Lines, Seattle, have appointed Lord & 
Thomas and Logan to direct their adver- 
tising accounts. 


J. R. Knipfing Joins Albert 
Frank Agency 


John R. Knipfing, recently a professor 
at Ohio State University, has joined 
the copy staff of Albert Frank & Com 
pany, New York advertising agency. 
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MASS PRODUCTION and Volume 
with a big “V” have become such a goal 
for American business that they are often 
confused with Profit. Hence some sales 
managers go after only the heavily con- 
centrated markets. But companies which - 
have made outstanding successes with 
mass production go after every market 
which is profitable. Capper farm mar- 
kets are profitable because they are all 
“good” states. 


To Advertise Profitably, Use 


OHIO FARMER 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 


Cleveland, Ohio 


armpapertnit | © 
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MICHIGAN— 


A Profitable 
Farm Market 


CURRENT RATINGS of farm markets 

are dependent very largely upon crop 

4 conditions. This year every one of the 

* five “good” Capper states is in line with 

all other “good” states in its comparison 

of Farm Cash Income with last year; 

one Capper state heads the column. 

When all are good Currently, as well as 

on a long time basis, they offer profitable 
markets for 1927. 


To Advertise Profitably, Use 


MICHIGAN FARMER 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION — 
Detroit, Michigan 


ember of Standard FarmPaper Uni 
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Worked-to-Death Words 


New Book on Retail Advertising Contains Many Suggestions for Better 
Copy 


UT in Gary, Ind., the manager 

of a retail clothing and fur- 
nishing store used as a piece of 
copy an open letter to the publisher 
of the newspaper in which his ad- 
yertisement appeared. In this open 
letter he said: “Words are cheap 
and most of the finest descriptive 
terms in the English language no 
longer carry force or any sem- 
blance of their literal meaning. We 
honestly and sincerely believe that 
we can and do offer the men and 
young men of Gary a genuinely 
superior clothing service, better 
values, newer styles, finer qualities, 
and greater varieties. Statements 
to the same effect can be made and 
are made by everybody. Is there 
any instrument greater than the 
English language by which we may 
make our message understood and 
believed? We appeal to you for 
guidance and assistance. How is 
your reading public to distinguish 
between statements that read alike 
but have such totally different 
meaning in fact?” 

This advertisement, reproduced 
in the book, “Retail Advertising of 
Men’s and Boys’ Wear” by Allen 
Sinsheimer, editor of The Na- 
tional Retail Clothier, and pub- 
lished by Harper & Brothers, 
strikes at an important advertis- 
ing problem not only in his own 
but in other industries. The author 
makes an interesting resume of a 
study of 2,000 clothing advertise- 
ments in which he shows an ap- 
palling similarity in words and 
phrases. Many of the advertise- 
ments were composed almost en- 
tirely of stock words and phrases. 
But a very few were found en- 
tirely free from the overworked 
words. Out of the 2,000 adver- 
tisements no less than 1,225 used 
the word “newest,” 875 used the 
word “vast,” 610 used the word 
“value,” 445 used the word “qual- 
ity,” 400 used the word “fabric,” 
400 used the word “exclusive,” and 
350 used “smart.” 

In further corroboration of his 
pont the author says: “More than 
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1,000 described the merchandise as 
‘astonishing,’' ‘celebrated,’ ‘distinc- 
tive,’ ‘enormous,’ ‘extraordinary,’ 
‘greatest,’ ‘immense,’ ‘incompar- 
able,’ ‘matchless,’ ‘phenomenal,’ 
‘sensational,’ ‘snappiest,’ ‘spectac- 
ular,’ ‘striking,’ ‘wonderful.’ Prac- 
tically every advertisement carried 
the word ‘color’ and almost all of 
them employed either the word 
‘striking’ or ‘pleasing.’ 

“Only occasionally would an un- 
usual word appear. Once came 
the phrase ‘Rich treasury of color’; 
again the word ‘colorful’; in one 
advertisement was the phrase ‘dis- 
tinctive—unobtrusive.’ Outside of 
these few exceptions nothing dis- 
tinguished one advertisement from 
another, with the possible excep- 
tion of two. One merchant said, 
‘We have taken great pains to 
make this showing.’ (Great Guns!) 
The other exception was, ‘We 
have taken great pains from a 
stylistic point of view.’ 

“Apparently these two merchants 
were endeavoring to tell the read- 
ers that it hurts to be in business!” 

The clothier, according to Mr. 
Sinsheimer, has many appeals 
from which he can choose. It is 
possible for him to emphasize any 
of the following qualities: Appear- 
ance, beauty, coolness, correctness, 
credit, durability, fabrics, fashion, 
fit, holidays, patterns, pride, 
quality, seasons, style, success, 
tailoring, timeliness, value, price 
and a host of other elements that 
will appeal to the consumer. 

It is to be noted that the author 
in this selection places price and 
value last because they are today 
practically the only appeals being 
generally made. 


A COPY SERMON 


The author of this book writes a 
concise little sermon for copy 
writers in all lines when he says: 
“The use throughout advertising 
copy of plain, simple, strong words 
that mean what the writer wants 
to convey will always be most ef- 
fective. Every word has its mean- 
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ing. Every word has perhaps a 
shade of meaning that differs from 
all other words. . . . 

“Each word is important. One 
word can make or break the sell- 
ing power of a sentence, a phrase, 
a headline. The utmost impor- 
tance of each word cannot be over- 
emphasized. The dictionary is 
free to all. A thesaurus can be 
purchased at any bookstore, and 
if the space of an advertisement 
is worth $50 or $500 or $1,000 it 
should be worth the price of a 
dictionary or a thesaurus, and the 
effort and time involved in finding 
the proper words. 

“The proper words are not in 
themselves sufficient. There must 
be a knowledge of the merchan- 
dise, else one does not know how 
to look for the proper words in 
dictionary or thesaurus.” 

The whole book, designed as a 
desk manual for all responsible for 
the production of retail advertis- 
ing of men’s and boys’ wear, is 
based upon the constructive case 
method and_ should, therefore, 
prove of real help in improving 
the style and character of - retail 
advertising. 


An Answer to “Are There 


: 
Too Many Salesmen?” 
Tue NortHWwestern MILLER 

St. Lovis, Mo. 

Editor of Printers’ InxK: 

Merchandising at the lowest possible 
cost, consistent with efficient effort, is 
naturally of the utmost importance to 
the producer, or manufacturer, the 
wholesale distributor and the_ retail 
merchant. Opinions as to how this can 
best be achieved are rather clearly 
divided among the three classifications 
just mentioned. 

One would not have to have been 
advised, in reading “Are There Too 
Many Salesmen?” by E. R. Masback 
in Printers’ Ink for November 25, 
that this party is a member of the 
central distributing link in the chain. 
His plea for more missionary sales- 
men is constantly heard by every manu- 
facturer who markets his products 
through jobbers. 

However, from the standpoint of the 
manufacturer, Mr. Masback definitely 
contradicts himself in several places 
in his article. He first states there are 
too many salesmen, implying unneces 
sarily high selling costs, and concludes 
by declaring there never can __ be 
too many missionary salesmen. If the 
manufacturer reduces his forces of sales- 
men calling on the wholesale trade, at 
the same time increasing the number 
of missionary men, who are working for 
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the wholesaler at the expense of the 
manufacturer, how is the latter to re 
duce his sales cost? 

Co-operation between the manufac. 
turer and wholesaler is not only de. 
sirable, but essential. However, if the 
manufacturer, after bearing the sales 
expense necessary in selling the jobber, 
then pays a man to sell the goods the 
jobber bought, he is in reality bearing 
the expenses of two stages of the three. 
cornered method of distribution. 

On every side wholesalers are com- 
plaining bitterly against manufacturers 
who are selling direct to the retail 
trade, and yet in their own ranks can 
be placed a large share of the blame 
for this condition. If a manufacturer 
finds that he must employ missionary, 
or re-sale men to move his goods after 
they are in the wholesaler’s possession, 
is it any wonder that an_ increasing 
number do not see the necessity of 
dealing with the jobber? 

If Mr. Masback’s reasoning, in which 
he calls for the manufacturer to help 
re-sell his products, was carried to its 
ultimate conclusion, the retail merchant 
would be clearly justified in asking the 
wholesaler to pay the salaries of some 
of his clerks for selling the merchan- 
dise bought from the jobber. Or pos- 
siby this, too, would lie within the 
province of the manufacturer. 

Perhaps in the hardware line the 
habit of hand-to-mouth buying is un- 
known, for Mr. Masback writes of the 
advantages of not being annoyed by 
frequent calls from salesmen. But if 
this is true of hardware, it most as 
suredly is not true of many other lines, 
particularly foodstuffs. Today the re- 
tail merchant is buying in small lots, 
and frequently, a condition reflected to 
the manufacturer through the jobber. 
In lines where competition is keen, and 
many manufacturers are producing 
similar products, few would be willing 
or could afford, to have their salesmen 
call on the wholesale trade but two or 
three times a year. Personal calls by 
salesmen for competing manufacturers 
would be too likely to obtain the busi- 
ness. 

The laws of business economics are 
hard and fast. Each stage in mer- 
chandising has its own work to perform, 
and the wholesaler cannot expect the 
manufacturer to carry on_ indefinitely 
a large part of his rightful sales effort. 
Missionary salesmen for a product new 
to a market fill a useful purpose for the 
manufacturer and jobber alike, but their 
purpose is largely accomplished after a 
thorough introduction of the goods. 

Mr. Masback’s thought would not 
lead to lessened selling expense for the 
manufacturer. It would simply mean 
a rearrangement of the latter's sales 
force for the distinct, and possibly ex 
clusive, advantages of the jobber. 

Tue NorTHWESTERN MILLER 
W. G. Martin, Jr 
St. Louis Manager 


Charles R. Sharp, formerly with the 
Independent Printing Company, Seattle, 
has joined the sales staff of the Clmt 
W. Lee Company, Seattle, direct-mail 
advertising. 
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PENNSYLVANIA— 


A Profitable 
Farm Market 


TO ADVERTISE PROFITABLY you 

must have a medium giving adequate 

5 coverage of the market, at a fair price, 
* and with a reputation for doing its “job” 
both for itself and for its advertisers. 
Every one of the five Capper state farm 
papers fill the bill in every particular. 
Every one has won its dominant position 

by sheer merit of being best for its sub- 
scribers and profitable for advertisers. 


To Advertise Profitably, Use 


PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 


—— CAPPER PUBLICATION —— 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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The Rails Sing of 
California's Prosperity 


“65,775 more cars were loaded in California the first 
10 months of 1926.” —Report of American Railway Association. 


The greatest increase in car loadings was for fruit and 
vegetable “specialties’—luxury products for American 
tables. 

Naturally these “specialty” crops have high values. 
The gross of all California farm products for 1926 will 
average more than $6,000 per farm. 

To reach these progressive growers and expert mar- 
keters you will need the Pacific Rural Press. For 56 
years it has been their accepted leader. They subscribe 
for it on merit alone—no premiums, no rewards, no club- 
bing, no contests. 


PACIFIGRURAL PRESS 


With which has been consolidated the 


CALIFO FARMER 


San Francisco Los Angeles 
California Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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The “Youth Movement” in Retail 
Selling 


And the Human Equation, as Applied to the Six Primordial Principles 


By S. E. Kiser 


ET us suppose that I am a re- 

tail salesman in the “leading 
emporium” of New Paris, S. Dak. 
We do not handle perfecting 
presses nor uncut diamonds, but 
our stock of merchandise includes 
nearly everything else, from car- 
pets to cough drops. We sell 
furniture, sardines, shoes, hats, 
hams, mousetraps, and Mexican 
drawn-work. 

The sales force consists of the 
proprietor, W. J. Wumps; his 
daughter, Ophelia Wumps, who 
has had two terms at a Sioux Falls 
Conservatory of Music; a young 
man who has a cousin in the Ford 
ofice at Detroit—and me. 

We are all prominent members 
of the best social circle in New 
Paris. If I may be pardoned for 
referring at some length to my- 
self, I will say confidentially that 
it is my ambition to get into a 
wider field than that in which I 
am confined at present. I am en- 
deavoring to become fitted for a 
successful career in business. My 
favorite mottoes are: “Be Honest, 
and You Will Be Successful”; 
“Perseverance Produces Promo- 
tion”; “Be Deserving and You 
Will Be Discovered.” 

I have read Doolittle’s “Stepping 
Stones to Higher Spheres”; Bing’s 
“Better Starts for Beginners,” and 
Hopper’s “Hot Tips on Sales Psy- 
chology.” 

In each of these notable works I 
found passages that seemed to be 
perfectly clear. I feel sure that 
the time I have devoted to reading 
and digesting them has been well 
spent. For instance, I learned 
from Hopper that it is a mistake 
to tell a prospective customer that 
the tie he is wearing must have 
been selected by a person who was 
blind, or anxious to perpetrate an 
inferior practical joke. 

oolittle says, very aptly I think, 
that the man who hopes to rise 
must get up in the morning, and it 


seems to me that Bing is on solid 
ground when he offers the dictum 
that a chain cannot be stronger 
than its weakest link. 

In order to round out my theo- 
retical training, I am taking a 
correspondence course on “The 
Human Equation, as Applied to 
the Six Primordial Principles.” I 
have not gone far enough as yet to 
be able to explain exactly how the 
Principles operate under given 
conditions, but I am finding the 
course most fascinating, and the 
mental training will doubtless be 
highly valuable, whether it shall 
ever become possible for me to 
apply my specialized information 
to the management of large indus- 
trial undertakings or not. 


A NEW SET OF RULES 


It is marvelous how the effects 
of these scientifically developed 
methods for directing thought cur- 
rents into specific channels are to 
be detected in their relationship to 
the everyday affairs by which our 
lives are affected. Before I had 
engaged seriously in my studies I 
was inclined to accept situations as 
they presented themselves, to shape 
my actions to suit existing circum- 
stances, if I may use a common- 
place expression, but I am able 
now to see the fallacy of permit- 
ting myself to be guided by the 
exigency of an occasion. It has all 
become as clear to me as the call 
of a participle appealing to its 
mate. 

As Hopper says in one of his 
lively footnotes, “there are times 
when it becomes necessary to take 
cognizance of the presence of 
inimical influences, and to’ observe 
their connotation either in the ab- 
stract or as applied to the funda- 
mentals involved.” 

This brings me te the crux of 
the situation. I have wondered 
sometimes whether we were pur- 
suing the lines of least resistance, 
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or whether it might not be pos- 
sible that certain important inter- 
mediary concomitants are being 
overlooked. 

The proprietor of our emporium, 
known familiarly as the Marshall 
Field of New Paris, is a man of 
unimpeachable integrity. His busi- 
ness training began when he ob- 
tained the North Fork agency for 
Nonesuch Silver Plated Bridle 
Bits, and he has climbed steadily 
upward from that modest begin- 
ning to his present conimanding 
position in the commercial life of 
our fair city. 


MR. WUMPS IS AN ABLE CITIZEN 


The name of W. J. Wumps 
stands for enterprise, square deal- 
ing, and good goods. He plays the 
alto horn, shaves regularly three 
times a week, has made frequent 
trips to Chicago, and is reputed to 
be one of the most considerate 
husbands in Marmalade County. 

Mr. Wumps is a firm believer in 
the efficacy of the sales attack. He 
is constantly inaugurating special 
drives. One of the most successful 
of these extraordinary efforts to 
boost business was the “Kleaner 
Kandy for Kunning Kiddies” 
Week, which resulted in a clean- 
up of almost our entire stock of 
peppermint sticks and hoarhound 
drops. 

He has what one might call a 


genius for inventing attention- 
compelling alliterative combina- 
tions. “Kant Kum Apart Kamp 


Stools,” “Klean Korner Karpet 
Sweepers,” “Unowitz Underwear,” 
“Perfect Pikt Prunes” and other 
clever announcements of that kind 
have been responsible in no small 
degree for the fact that the Fords 
have worn ruts to his door. 

I am sure that lack of oppor- 
tunity alone has kept Mr. Wumps 
from entering other and wider 
fields. If his resourcefulness as a 
merchandiser were known he 
would undoubtedly be summoned 
to one of the great centers of com- 
merce, there to give full scope to 
the talents with which he has been 
endowed by nature. 

But I fear that I mav have wan- 
dered slightly from the matter that 
I set out to elucidate. What was 
that matter? Oh, yes—Salesman- 
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ship. What a_ wonderful thing 
salesmanship is! Mr. Wumps 
tells us there is no other power in 
the world that equals salesmanship, 
for no matter who one is or what 
one does, one must practice sales- 
manship in a major or a minor 
degree. The great commander 
must sell his ability to command; 
the efficiency expert must sell his 
efficiency system, and even the 
baby that wants nourishment must 
sell] the idea that it is hungry, 
There, by the way, is a great 
thought. It is original with Mr. 
Wumps, or, at least, he is the only 
one by whom I have ever heard it 
expounded. 

A few days ago, at the New 
Paris Chamber of Commerce, an 
advertising man from Minneapolis 
delivered what he probably con- 
sidered a clever address on sales- 
manship. I somehow got the im- 
pression that he was directing his 
remarks at me, but perhaps this 
was merely imaginary. In any 
case, he made a lot of glib remarks 
concerning the care with which 
manufacturers generally look after 
their methods of production, and 
the tendency many of them have 
to overlook certain important mat- 
ters on the side of distribution. 

Perhaps the best way in which I 
can make his meaning clear is by 
using his own words. “Let us take 
the case of a certain manufacturer 
of shoes,” he said. “This man 
turns out an excellent product. 
His factory is operated in a most 
businesslike way. He knows how 
to buy leather, and his sales and 
advertising departments receive his 
careful personal attention. 

“When he goes into an advertis- 
ing campaign he is very careful to 
have all the plans laid out in ad- 
vance. Details concerning the 
space that is to be used, and the 
months and the publications m 
which the advertising is to appear 
are considered, and the styles to 
be featured are decided upon. 

“Then he leaves the rest to sub- 
ordinates, who may or may not 
be competent to have his plans 
properly interpreted through the 
copy, which is the only part of his 
advertising effort that has any ™- 
fluence on the public. 

“If the copy fails to produce the 
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Broadcasting Feed Lot Profits 


40,700,000 hogs in the 1925-26 crop year sold to packers brought 
$1,197,000,000, and netted livestock farmers the largest profit ever 
made. The total value of the output of the livestock industry in 
1926 exceeds $7,000,000,000—the highest mark set in a half dozen 
years. 

The International Live Stock Show in Chicago two weeks ago 
was a record breaker in number and quality of exhibits and in 
attendance. Market animals set new high prices. The champion 
steer sold for $3.60 per pound, totaling $3,492. The champion 
carload of lambs brought $68 per 100 pounds—$27.50 above the 
previous record. A. H. Sanders, Editor of The Breeder’s Gazette, 
bought the champion carload of fat steers for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, paying the record price of $55 per hundred, the carload 
totaling $8,646.50. 

Livestock farming is beginning one of the most profitable periods 
in its history. 

The Breeder’s Gazette reaches the leaders in this great industry. 


Breeder’s Gazette 


Published weekly by 
THE SANDERS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
= 529 South Franklin Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





Member of Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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The Dairy Cow on Top 


1 The soundness and stability 
of the Dairy Industry is strik- 
ingly shown by comparing it 
with leading crops and farm 
products since 1919, the ban- 
ner year. 


1 Only twice has the annual 
value of dairy products 
dropped below the 1919 index 
in the past six years and this 
for only a few points, but all 
other major farm products 
have not approached the 1919 
index figure of value. 


1 To illustrate, here are the 
figures for 1925. Taking the 
value of the production in 1919 
as the index on the basis of 
100, Dairy Products place at 
106; All Animal Products, 81; 
Total Net Production, 79; All 
Crops, 62; Wheat, 76; Corn, 
52. 


| Another golden promise for 
the future of dairying is found 


HOARD’sS DAIRYMAN, 


STANDARD FARM PAPERS, 
INC. 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Member 


Standard Farm 


in the following facts— in 195 
the per capita consumption of 
milk for the United States was 
790 pounds. In 1920 it wa 
841 pounds and in 1925 it wa 
1,012 pounds. 


1 The total consumption of 
dairy products has increased 
50% in the past ten year, 
while the number of cows pet 
thousand consumers has é& 
creased from 225 to 204. 


1 Dairying is in the strongest 
position today that it has ever 
occupied, 


1 If you want to reach the 
very cream of this great in- 
dustry, use the advertising 
columns of the old _ reliable 
dairy farm paper, HOARDS 
DAIRYMAN, the gospel of the 
dairy industry for nearly fifty 
years. 


FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 


WALLACE C, RICHARDSON 
INC. 


250 Park Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Paper 


Unit 
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efects for which it is intended, he 
is out of luck, and, for this reason, 
think 


he advertiser who does 
that copy is the most 
thing mW his Whos ad- 

rogram ought to take a 
urse in some convenicnt 
il 
nilar way, the manu fac- 

ec in mind, watches very 
ow his sales department 
Divisions of territory, 
d everything else that 
distribution up to the 
es outlet, he is always 
nsider fully and wisely. 
after all that effort, he 
leaving his product at 
of retail salesmen who 
be intelligent, but who, in too 
tances, know as much 
es as a farmhand knows 

t watchmaking. 

some of the shops in the big 
re are shoe salesmen who 
r business, but most of 
the shoes that people wear are 
bought, and not sold. They are 
ought because people need them, 
and not because retail salesmen 
know how to sell. A cut of 50 
cents or $1 in the price of a pair 
‘f poor shoes leaves the incom- 
petent salesman with no chance to 
sll a pair of good shoes at the 
regular price. 

“Away out at the end of the 
merchandising trail, where the 
consumer lays his cash on the 
counter, there is a job for the 
manufacturer, which he is over- 
looking. The education of the re- 
tail salesman is a matter that the 
producer ought to regard as one 
of the most important elements 
that are to contribute to his suc- 
cess. So long as he neglects this 
phase of his business a large part 
of the effort he puts forth must 
be wasted. 

‘Tt is like the operations of a 
dairyman who, having taken great 
care in raising a cow, feeds her 
well, milks her properly, strains 
and bottles the milk, carries the 
product to the door of his cus- 
tomer, and then spills it.” 

The fellow kept looking right at 
me while he was talking, and I feel 
almost sure that he had me pic- 
tured in his mind as the incom- 
petent retail salesman who ought 


know the 
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to be taken in hand and trained in 
accordance with the manufac- 
turer’s directions. 

And me, with all the sales 
knowicdge I have acquired thi vugh 
reading the works of Doolittle, 
Bing and Hopper, not to mention 
the fine training I have had under 
Mr. Wumps, or the mental de- 
velopment that has come to me as 


a result of my ay 
course on “The Human Equation, 
as Applied to the Six Primordial 
Principles” ! 

Wasn't he foolish? 


W. B. Powell to Join Lyddon 
& Hanford Agency 


William B. Powell, formerly manage: 
of the New York office of the Tracy 
Parry Company, Inc., New York adver 
tising agency, will become associated 
with the New York office of the Lyddon 
& Hanford Company, Rochester adver 
tising agency, on January 1. He was 
at one time advertising mana of the 
Vanity Fair Silk Mills, Reading, Pa. 


National Tea Net Profit 


The National Tea Company, for nine 
months ended September 30, 1926, re- 
rts a net profit of $1,122,443, afte: 
ederal taxes. This compares with 
$1,071,430 for the corresponding period 
last year. For the September quarter, 
net profit, after Federal taxes, was 
$258,021 against $205,000 for the similar 
quarter last year. 


New Account for Arthur 
Rosenberg Agency 

The Enid Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., New York, Maiden Form brassieres 
and lingerie, has appointed the Arthur 
Rosenberg Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers and magazines will 
be used. 


Appoints Evans, Kip & Hackett 
Agency 

Evans, Kip & Hackett, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising ac- 
count of Hydro-Centrifugals, Inc., New 
York. Laundry journals are being used 
for this account. 


E. E. Sheridan Leaves American 
Colortype of Illinois 
E. E. Sheridan, for the last eight 
years vice-president, sales and advertis- 
ing manager of the American Colortype 
Company of Illinois, Chicago, has re- 
signed. 
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Manufacturers’ 
Displays in Department 
Stores 


Tre Puivapecpura Apvertisinc Co. 
New York. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you refer me to any articles in 
your files which touch upon the policy of 
department stores and women’s wear 
stores in regard to the display of manu- 
facturers’ point of purchase advertising? 
I am particularly interested in knowing 
something of the story of those concerns 
which have been successful in securing a 
representative display of such material 
in stores of the character I mention. 

Will you be good enough to refer me 
to articles in which you think I might 
be interested ? 

Tue Purrapecepura Apvertisinc Co. 

G . MINSTER. 


HE average department store’s 

attitude toward manufacturers’ 
window and counter display adver- 
tising has always been a large fly 
in the advertising ointment of na- 
tional advertisers. Many depart- 
ment stores are wholly indifferent 
to manufacturers’ display advertis- 
ing and in some cases even have 
strict rules against the use of such 
advertising. However, the depart- 
ment store executive is a firm be- 
liever in display advertising and 
there is no department store in the 
country which hasn’t frequently 
availed itself of material sent by 
national advertisers. The trick is 
to get the kind of advertising that 
appeals to the department store 
executive. 

A Printers’ INK staff investi- 
gator recently made a careful 
study of this situation in a large 
city. From his investigation he 
was able to draw several interest- 
ing conclusions which will be set 
down here briefly. 

Regarding window display ad- 
vertising he found that the aver- 
age department store’s attitude is 
as follows: 

1. Window display contests are 
frowned upon, not being considered 
equitable or important. 

2. The quality of display ma- 
terial must be much better than 
the average. 

3. Stores are often interested in 
displays in the form of mechanical 
contrivances. (This, however, will 
not hold good universally.) 
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*4:A good display should 
given to but one store in a city 
at a time, since department store 
strive to avoid any implication thy 
they are copying their competitors 

5. Good background material hy 
an excellent chance of departmey 
store display. 

6. Department stores, as a ry 
don’t want material which dom. 
inates the window to the exclusion 
of any possibility of combinatiog 
display. 

It is interesting here to point tp 
the experience of the Holmes § 
Edwards Silver Company, as ¢. 
scribed in the December issue of 
Printers’ INK MONTHLY. This 
company has gained considerabk 
department store display space }y 
the use of a display describing the 
manufacture of silverware 

Regarding counter cabinets th 
investigator found: 

1. Too many cabinets are «. 
signed to advertise the product 
rather than sell it. The distinction 
may seem subtle but is obvious to 
any advertiser of experience. 

2. Cabinets should harmonize 
with a store’s fixtures. 

3. The class of goods has a great 
bearing on the use of the cabinet 
(For instance, goods that spoil 
easily are kept well in a cabinet 
Goods difficult to arrange in ordi 
nary fixtures are likely to be dis- 
played in cabinets.) 

4. Cabinets must supplement the 
store’s display ideas rather than 
clash with them. 

5. Cabinets must not be of a 
size out of proportion to the im- 
portance of the goods in the store's 
stock. 

The department store executive 
must make his display plans care- 
fully. He must get the maximum 
of effect at the minimum of ex- 
penditures. Therefore he is chary 
of using any display or cabinet 
which he feels does not do its 
work better than similar material 
which he can prepare himself. 

A number of articles dealing 
with this subject have appeared in 
Printers’ INK and Printers’ [Nk 
MonTHLY and a list of these will 
be sent to readers who are inter- 
ested in the subject.—[Ed. Print 
ers’ INK. 
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Brookmire Economic Service says, 


“Among the ten major states studied (Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, 
Minnesota, Kansas, Nebraska, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois and 
New York, New Jersey). 


\ew York and New Jersey Combined, Rank: 


Eighth in land area 
Fourth in number of farms 


BUT, 


EGA PUIG LS 
fruits and ge 

First in income from potatoes 
Second in income from applesY 
First in income from Hay =“ 
Third in value of farm Implenyen 
First in number of tractors pipe ag sod since 1920 
First in gain in automobile reqit for 1925 
First in number of radios on farms 


AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


Circulation Over 140,000 
HeNrY MorceENTHAU, Jr., Publisher 
461 Fourth Avenue New York City 
New York Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 
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“A CITY 
FORTUNATE IN ITS PRESS’’— 


and THE NEW YORK TIMES 
is First 


N A SURVEY of New York newspapers, 
The New Yorker, the recently established 
and highly successful weekly journal of the 
metropolis, says of The New York Times: 


No one, inside or outside the newspaper busi- 
ness, will challenge the right of THE TIMES to 
be named first in any consideration of the 
metropolitan press. 


It has not the largest circulation, nor does 
it lead in volume of advertising in all classifica- 
tions. It has, however, in thirty years under 
its present ownership brought together one of 
the largest homogeneous groups of intelligent, 
well-to-do and responsive readers ever won by 
any newspaper. 


Its first function, it conceives, is news-giving. 
Features, opinions, even orders for advertising, 
must give way before the pressure of the day’s 
events. 


No mere parochial or insular standard of 
news suits THE TIMES. It takes the world 
for its district. And not only the visible world, 
but the invisible, for the researches of science 
into the unknown are reported as thoroughly 
and competently as are the murders in Mott 
Street or the mysterious policy of China. Ex- 
plorer and archaeologist, chemist and astrono- 
mer, bacteriologist and engineer—all have 
learned to rely upon THE TIMES to inform the 
layman of their discoveries, and to tell them 
what their fellows are doing—always accu- 
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rately, with restraint and respect for scholarly 
truth. THE TIMES is an essential tool to the 
business man, a public document to the states- 
man, a contemporary record to the historian, 
a reference bulletin to the shipper, the lawyer, 
the realtor, the financier, an inspiration to the 
educator, and to all other newspaper men an 
unfailing source and worthy model. 


Foresight, energy and enterprise have en- 
abled it to tap every spring of news in the 
entire world. Its men range far with assign- 
ments which are definite and yet leave play 
for individual initiative and talent. Skill and 
decency in training and handling men have 
equipped it to present the news with clarity 
and vigor. Courage in the use of space, lav- 
ishness, at times, but always governed by a 
fit sense of proportion, have made it notable 
for thoroughness and balance, each story being 
stressed for what it is worth, no more, no less. 
The human race has never had a newspaper 
so comprehensive. 


Little wonder, then, that THE TIMES has a 
daily circulation of the highest intellectual 
quality, rising to 360,000 on weekdays and 
600,000 on Sundays. Little wonder, too, that 
it enjoys an advertising prestige that is inter- 
national. 


No advertising campaign is properly built in 
New York unless THE TIMES has at least been 
given thorough consideration. There are many 
campaigns in which it is not a primary me- 
dium, but if it is not used, the reason for not 
using it ought to be positive. The burden of 
proof is not on THE TIMES; it is on the ad- 
vertiser. 


Che New York Cimes 
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On November 4, 1926, LA PRENSA 


of Buenos Aires published in an ordinary 


The 


daily edition 6,787 separate advertisements, 


breaking its own previous record of 6,706, O 
made on December 2, 1925. is th 


The total volume of advertising in LA 
PRENSA is larger than that of any other dow 


newspaper in South America. Pris 


On October 17, 1926, LA PRENSA oll 
established a new circulation record when acqt 


it sold 325,010 copies. Gos 


LA PRENSA has more circulation than the 


any other newspaper south of the Mason the 
and Dixon line. aca 


FREE—A booklet on “Argentina as a 
Market for American Products,” will be Con 
sent on request to those interested. 


JOSHUA B. POWERS 


Exclusive Advertising Representative beer 


250 Park Avenue New York - 





“SOUTH AMERICA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER” ent 


























The Trade Commission Reviews 
Its Activities for the Year 


The Report Discusses the Progress Made in Carrying Out Some of the 
Commission’s New Policies 


Washington Burcau 

of Printers’ Ink 

NE of the most interesting 
features of the annual report 

of the Federal Trade Commission 
is the inclusion of a statement re- 
garding the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court, in the cases of the 
Commission against the Western 
Meat Company, Thatcher Manu- 
facturing Company and Swift & 
Company, which were handed 
down since the fiscal year closed. 

These decisions were discussed by 
Printers’ INK in its issue of De- 
cember 9. The Commission’s re- 
port summarizes the propositions 
lad down in these decisions as 
follows : 

“(1) That if there has been an 
acquisition by one competitor of 
the stock of another and the 
Commission files a complaint under 
section 7 of the Clayton Act, and 
the holding company thereafter 
causes the assets of the controlled 
company to be transferred to it, 
the Commission may issue an or- 
der requiring divestiture of both 
the stock and the assets. 

“(2) That if there has been an 
acquisition by one competitor of the 
stock of another, and the holding 
company causes the assets of the 
controlled company to be trans- 
ferred to it, and the Commission 
thereafter files a complaint, the 
Commission exceeds its power if 
it attempts to order a divestiture 
of the assets.” 

In regard to the settlement of 
applications by complaint, the re- 
port shows considerable and grati- 
fying progress. During the short 
period since the stipulation rule has 
been in effect, the report mentions 
that 106 applications for complaint 
have heen disposed of by stipula- 
tion. These cases involve 109 sepa- 


rate respondents, each of which - 


entered into a stipulation of the 
facts with an agreement to aban- 
don the unfair methods of com- 
petition “and cease and desist for- 


ever from the said practices in in- 
terstate commerce.” 

Another gratifying result of the 
stipulation rule, mentioned by the 
report, is the substantial saving in 
time and money to the Government 
and to prospective respondents, 
and the elimination of unfair 
methods from the channels of in- 
terstate trade. “From an estimate 
made by the Commission it was 
determined that the average case 
disposed of by complaint proce- 
dure, including the taking of testi- 
mony, reporting, and trial, costs 
about $2,500, while the cost of 
settling an application for com- 
plaint by stipulation, thus avoid- 
ing a complaint, costs less than 
$500 per case. The proportion of 
saving of time is even greater and 
more important than the saving in 
money.” 

In the opinion of the Commis- 
sion, the stipulation rule _ will 
result in gradually establishing 
precedents that will greatly facili- 
tate its procedure. “To aid in the 
establishment of precedents,” the 
report explains, “and for the guid- 
ance of the business world and for 
the information of the public gen- 
erally, statements of facts covering 
stipulated cases, including the prac- 
tices abandoned, have been pub- 
lished from time to time, but 
without identifying parties to the 
stipulation.” 

The report summarizes the sub- 
ject of complaints as follows: 

“All but one of the sixty-two 
complaints issued during the year 
charged unfair methods of compe- 
tition. Violation of Section 7 of 
the Clayton Act by acquisition of 
stock of competing concerns was 
charged in only one complaint, 
namely, the Continental Baking 
Corporation complaint. There was 
also only one complaint charging 
violation of Section 2 of the Clay- 
ton Act, which complaint is the 
one filed against- the Aluminum 
Company of America. This com- 
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plaint also included a charge of 
violation of Section 5 of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Act. No 
complaints charging violation of 
Section 3 (tying contracts) or 
Section 8 (interlocking directo- 
rates) of the Clayton Act were 
issued during the fiscal year here 
reported on.’ 

A table is published giving the 
names of the companies and the 
products concerned in the issuance 
of forty-four orders to cease and 
desist during the year. All of these 
orders covered violations of Sec- 
tion 5 of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission Act relating to unfair 
methods of competition, except one, 
in which violation of Section 7 of 
the Clayton Act (corporate stock 
acquisitions) was enjoined. 

An interesting feature of the re- 
port consists of the outlines of 
typical cases im which complaints 
were issued and all of the cases 
involving orders to ceasé and de- 
sist. The cases before the courts 
are also reviewed and the facts 
set forth. 

The creation of the division of 
trade practice conferences is re- 
ported to be among the outstanding 
activities of the Commission dur- 
ing the year. This division has 
taken over the trade practice con- 
ference work which was previously 
scattered among several divisions, 
and has co-ordinated, expedited and 
facilitated the holding of confer- 
ences. The work of the new divi- 
sion is explained in this way: 

“A trade practice conference, 
formerly known as a trade prac- 
tice submittal, provides a method 
of procedure whereby those en- 
gaged in an industry or business 
may formulate, under the direction 
or sanction of the Commission, 
their own rules of business con- 
duct. The origin of this proce- 
dure is found in an effort made 
several years ago to eliminate 
simultaneously and by consent of 
those engaged in a given industry 
practices which, in the opinion of 
the industry as a whole, were 
harmful, wasteful, or unfair.” 

Then the report relates 
since the creation of the new divi- 
sion, conferences have been con- 
ducted for the retail furniture 
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trade, for manufacturers of (ys. 
tile soap and mending cotton, fo 
dealers in eggs and poultry, and jn 
connection with such commodities 
as “rayon,’ “silkaline,” “butter” 
and “cheese.” Final action has been 
taken by the Commission with ref. 
erence to four of these, and work 
in connection with the other co. 
ferences had not been completed 
the close of the fiscal year. Ap. 
plications for conferences hay 
reached the division from twenty. 
three industries or lines of bys 
ness. 

Methods of competition which 
have been condemned by the Com. 
mission are listed in the present 
report, but the list does not con 
tain any items that did not appear 
in the report for 1925. 

During the year, fifty-one asso- 
ciations filed papers with the 
export trade division of the Com- 
mission. During 1925,  associa- 
tions reporting to the Commission 
exported goods to the total of 
about $165,500,000, an increase of 
$25,500,000 over exports during 
the previous year. This part of 
the report fully explains the pro- 
visions of the Webb-Pomerene 
Law, which authorizes the forma- 
tion of combinations entered into 
for the sole purpose of engaging 
in export trade. 


A. H. Hitchcock Dead 


Albert Harvey Hitchcock, Chicago 
editor and publisher of trade journals, 
died on December 10 at Mountain 
Lakes, N. J., where he was spending a 
year’s vacation. He was seventy years 
old. Mr. Hitchcock began his business 
career on the editorial staff of the 
Northwest Lumberman and later be 
came managing editor. 

He was successively an owner of the 
Timberman, editor of the Nationa 
Laundry Journal, and founder of Hard 
wood. In 1896 he established the Stoct- 
List, in 1899 the Machine List and in 
1906 Hitchcock’s Machine Too! Blue 
Book. 


James H. McGraw to Be 
Honored 


A testimonial dinner will be tendered 
to James H. McGraw, president of = 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, 
the Hotel Astor on December 17. The 
occasion will celebrate Mr. McGraw's 
birthday and the completion of forty 
years of service to engineering and in- 
dustry. 
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Signs of Prosperity 
~ in ARGENTINA 


@, The agricultural and mineral produc- 
tion of Argentina was larger in 1925 
than during the preceding year. 


@. The production of wheat in the 
1925-26 season increased 20% over 
that of 1924-25. 

G, Linseed oil yields registered an increase 
of about two-thirds over the previous 
year. 

G, Due to general revenue increases and 
a program of economy in expenditures, 
the Government’s financial situation is 
extremely satisfactory. The budget 
shows a considerable surplus, which 
only reflects the general prosperity 
prevailing throughout the country. 


These are but a few outstanding facts pointing conclusively 
toward the sustained and increasing economic progress of 
ARGENTINA. 

The prosperous population of ARGENTINA has the means 
with which to pay for American goods but must be reached 
in an effective manner so that it may be stimulated to buy 
more and more. 


LA NACION, Buenos Aires 


has the largest circulation of any newspaper in South 
America and the kind of circulation that counts. 

It is the ONLY newspaper in South America that has its 
circulation figures duly audited and certified along the lines 
of the A. B. C. 

LA NACION enjoys an enviable prestige as the preferred 


medium which efficiently serves and thoroughly dominates 
an increasingly prosperous market—ARGENTINA. 


“Ask LA NACION about Argentina.” 


Editorial and General Office in United States Advertising 
the United States: Representatives: 
a A, a -_ S. S. KOPPE & CO., INC. 
epresentative Times Bldg., New York 
383 Madison Ave., New York Telephone: Bryant 6900 


Write for “Advertising in Argentina” and Arg Circulation,” by 
Dr. Jorge A. Mitre, Publisher of LA NACION 
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Injunction against Use 
of “Fruit of the Loom” 
Trade-Mark 


CONSENT decree was filed 

on December 7 in the United 
States District Court in the suit, 
filed on November 22 last, of B. B. 
& R. Knight, Inc., maker of “Fruit 
of the Loom,” against Blooming- 
dale Brothers, Inc., department 
store, and Seham, Inc., manufac- 
turer of women’s dresses, both of 
New York, for selling and offering 
for sale women’s uniforms and 
Hoover aprons. bearing labels 
reading, “Made of Fruit of the 
Loom,” which articles were not 
manufactured by the Knight com- 
pany or its licensees. 

By this decree Bloomingdale is 
perpetually enjoined from selling 
garments under the name “Fruit of 
the Loom” unless the material of 
which such garments are made is 
manufactured by the Knight com- 
pany and unless this material is 
made into garments by a licensee 
of the Knight company. The de- 
cree provides that Bloomingdale 
may sell garments made of “Fruit 
of the Loom” material when this 
material is made into garments by 
a manufacturer who is not a li- 
censee of the Knight company, 
only under the following repre- 
sentation : 

“This is not a genuine ‘Fruit of 
the Loom’ garment. It is not made 
or guaranteed by B. B. & 
Knight, Inc., or by any authorized 
licensee of B. B. & R. Knight, Inc., 
the owner of such _ trade-mark. 
This is a garment made, however, 
of genuine ‘Fruit of the Loom,’ 
manufactured for or by (insert 
name of manufacturer), manufac- 
turer of said garment. It is not 
guaranteed by B. B. & R. Knight, 
Inc.” 

The decree adjudges the Knight 
company’s trade-mark, “Fruit of 
the Loom,” to be valid, and that the 
Knight company is the sole and 
exclusive owner of it. It further 
adjudges the Bloomingdale com- 
pany and Seham, Inc., to have in- 
fringed on the Knight company’s 
exclusive rights and to have been 
guilty of unfair competition in 
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sellmg. the garments. referred to, 

The decree directs Bloomingdale 
to insert an advertisement in the 
newspapers to the effect that an ad. 
vertisement inserted in the news- 
papers of November 14 last was 
incorrect in stating that the goods 
offered for sale were genuine 
“Fruit of the Loom” garments: 
and that this advertisement is to ly 
as prominently displayed as th 
one which appeared on November 
14. The decree recites that Scham, 
Inc., paid $5,000 to the Knight 
company in lieu of damages and 
profits. 


Automotive Accessory Account 
for Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 


The Anchor Electric Company, Chi 
cago, manufacturer of shock al 
for automobiles, has appointed Hurja 
Johnson-Huwen, Inc., advertising agency 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. Newspapers in the Middle 
West will be used. 


bers 


New Account for New Haven 
Agency 

The Beaton & Corbin Manufacturing 
Company, Southington, Conn., floor and 
ceiling plates, has appointed The Steddi 
ford Pitt Company, New Haven, Conn 
advertising agency, to direct its adver 
tising account. Business-paper and direct 
mail advertising will be used. 


A. A. Lausmann Joins 
Aubrey & Moore 


A. A. Lausmann, formerly with the 
Bellamy-Neff Company, Chicago aver 
tising agency, has joined the staff of 
Aubrey & Moore, Inc., advertising 
agency of that city. 


Carton Account for Aubrey 
& Moore 


The Chicago Carton Company, Chi 
cago, has placed its advertising account 
with Aubrey & Moore, Inc., advertis 
agency of that city. Business 
and direct-mail will be used. 


Mell B. Fergusson Dead 


Mell B. 
JT. W. Fergusson 


Fergusson, vice-chairm 

} & Sons, Richn 
Va., printers, died recently while en 
route from New York to that city. Il 
was fifty-eight years old. 


Join Staff of “Collier’s” 


Robert H. Sanford and Jack Henilet 


son have joined the Western stat! at 


Chicago of Collier’s, New York. 
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THE ERICKSON COMPANY 
Advert. USUNG 


381 FOURTH AVENUE,NEW YORK 





If you want to know about our work, 
watch the advertising of the following: 


BON AMI 
CONGOLEUM RUGS 
VALSPAR VARNISH 

GRINNELL SPRINKLERS 
McCUTCHEON LINENS 
PETER SCHUYLER CIGARS 
ANSCO CAMERAS AND FILM 
COLUMBIA WINDOW SHADES 
TARVIA 
DUZ 
HAVOLINE OIL 
WALLACE SILVER 
THE DICTAPHONE 
BARRETT ROOFINGS 
NAIRN INLAID LINOLEUM 
COOPER HEWITT WORK- LIGHT 
TAVANNES WATCHES 
BONDED FLOORS 
NEW-SKIN 


What we’ve done for others we can do for you. 





Member of the American Association of Advertising Agencies 
Member of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Member of the National Outdoor Advertising Bureau 
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MERRY CHRISTMAS 


Buy Christmas Seals 


first 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BOSTON 





Tis Christmas! 


Let millines and markets 
pass temporarily into the 
limbo of things well forgotten 


Here's Wishing Bou 


A Hlerry Christmas! 


ATHGO) 80 SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 
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DOMESTIC 
ENGINEERING 


The Weekly Business Paper } 
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What Can Be Left Out of the 


Tllustration P 


The Elimination of Unnecessary Details Very Often Strengthens and 
Improves Art Work 


By a Commercial Art Manager 


N plotting out an average illus- 

tration, the tendency is, ap- 
parently, to see how much can be 
crowded into it. The volume of 
detail would appear to influence its 
effectiveness as a pictorial expres- 
sion of the advertiser’s story. 

Suppose we take a characteristic 
instance—Heinz Mince Meat, for 
example. How easy it 
would be to write out 
a pictur e-scenario 
along these lines : 

“Show fine type of 
growing boy, at table, 
just lifting forkful of 
mince pie to his lips 
with every suggestion 
of pleasure. Through 
open window may be 
seen winter landscape. 
Mother stands in 
kitchen doorway, smil- 
ing across at her son 
with every evidence 
of pleasure. Baby 
sister, also at table, 
looks up interestedly 
at her brother.” 

So much for a typi- 
cal human - interest 
illustration scenario, 
which sounds good in 
written form but 
which is not at all in 
sympathy with the 
modern, simplified type 
of advertising picture. 

What did the Heinz 
company actually do? 
Working on the basis 
of the scenario quoted 
above, it boiled all this down to a 
mere study of the face of the boy, 
his hand, a forkful of the pie, and 
the pie itself on a plate. 

The artist went so far as to 
eliminate the body of the principal 
character. The head alone ap- 
peared, silhouetted against white 
paper. Then his hand was pic- 
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BACKGROUND TO THIS PICTURE WOULD DISTRACT 
EYE—THE FIGURES FORM A COMPLETE PICTURE 
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tured, with a fork. All intervening 
detail was entirely omitted. The 
pie plate was allowed to stand 
against white ground, with no other 
table detail, Mother and baby 
sister were eliminated. There was 
no window, no winter landscape 
vista. 

As it appeared, the illustration 


Parents who count household costs 
will be interested in these Better shoes for less money” 


fo bon a ge 


THE 


IN THEMSELVES 


was stronger than the scenario 
which called for many accessories. 
Also, it inspired a basic technique 
for a complete campaign, with pic- 
tures unlike the average. 

But ‘when is an advertiser to 
know what can be omitted? How 
is this process of simplification to 
be undertaken? One concern, at 
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least, has found a logical answer. 
When the first rough draft of an 
illustration is submitted in pencil, 
several critics ask: “What can be 
safely and sensibly struck out?” 
These points are discussed, back 
and forth. If the opinion is unani- 
mous that this or that has no 
valuable place in the composition, 
the deletion is ordered, then: and 
there. 

In some cases, indeed, after the 
plate has been made, 
further simplification 
takes place, and a new 
engraving ordered. 
The advertiser is de- 
termined to make his 
illustrations distinctive 
by making them 
simple. 

Elements, which we 
often think are indis- 
pensable, tend only to 
confuse an otherwise 
splendid subject. But 
it is not always an 
easy matter to be cer- 
tain or even aware of 
this until a practiced 
eye has studied the 
advertisement and the 
picture in its relation 
to type and other ac- 
cessories. As a rule, 
the outsider is the bet- 
ter judge because he 
is not unduly influ- 
enced. The artist him- 
self is quite prone to 
congest a composition. 

To show a figure 
from the shoulders up 
may often be better 
than to draw in the 
entire figure. A fragment of back- 
ground sometimes will accomplish 
just as much as covering the entire 
area with detail. Vignetting may 
result in very wonderful effects. 

A background quite often will 
detract from figure work. This is 
not true, of course, when the back- 
ground is a vital part of the story 
and the illustration. But many 
times we see figure studies in 
which the background is thrown in 
merely for extra measure and is 
not really necessary at all. 

A test is to take a reproduction 
of a finished drawing and paint out 
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ILLUSTRATIONS TO GIVE 
MORE BACKGROUND WOULD HAVE BEEN SUPERFLUOUS 
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the"background, silhouetting figures 
against white. Then compare th 
two. This is an easy and inexpen. 
sive experiment to make before the 
engraving is made and before 
is too late. 

The copy for a certain advertis. 
ing illustration called for a sy. 
gestion of a football game. As 
originally painted, the picture cop. 
tained two large figures, in action, 
in the immediate foreground, and 











HAS LEFT JUST ENOUGH BACKGROUND IN THESE 


THEM ATMOSPHERE ANY 


maze of other players in the back- 
ground, together with the distant 


impression of goal posts, the 
grandstand, and parked cars. The 
advertising manager took a photo- 
graphic reproduction of this can- 
vas, and silhouetted the two fore- 
ground figures with a pair of 
scissors. These he mounted into 
a type composition. The simpler 
layout was by far the better in 
every possible advertising sense. 
Many seem to think that in or- 
der to convey to the reader that 
action takes place in a certain en- 
vironment, the environment must 
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Tulsa Drug Merchants advertise exclusively in The Tulsa 
World. The lineage quoted above produced approximately 
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want complete coverage at low cost, in the rich market of 
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be set on paper with painstaking 
and definite detail. 

If a pretty woman is to be pic- 
tured walking down Fifth Avenue, 
it is not necessary for the artist 
to work from a photograph and 
faithfully reproduce the crowds 
and the traffic and the buildings. 
A single faint hint of a traffic 
tower will accomplish the same 
thing and interest is concentrated 
on the figure, where it belongs. 

The public has some imagination. 
People can mentally fill in details 
which are missing, and they rather 
like to do it. 

An illustration in a recent ad- 
vertisement pictured a housewife 
using a polisher on a waxed floor. 
Not only did this drawing include 
a wide expanse of floor, but con- 
siderable detail of the room, with 
walls, furniture and a window. It 
was cluttered with atmosphere. Yet 
the purpose of the illustration was 
not to emphasize any one room, but 
to stress the woman’s pleasure over 
her acquisition and its ease of 
operation. 

In another publication there was 
a very similar layout. But there 
was this exception; the artist fea- 
tured the woman and the business 
of waxing a floor. There was just 
a hint of parquet woodwork be- 
neath the polisher. There was no 
background detail of any kind. 
The figure was a striking silhou- 
ette. This latter composition was 
easily the preference. 

The more detail, the more in an 
illustration there is to criticize. 
There may be nothing whatsoever 
the matter with the figure portions 
of a canvas, but the accessories 
may call forth a storm of letters 
from persons who detect technical 
errors. 

Silhouetted effects are bold and 
uninvolved. They attract the eye 
by virtue of their extreme sim- 
plicity. They rest the eyes, for 
there is less work to do visually 
and concentration is easier. 

There are many occasions when 
backgrounds and accessories are 
absolutely necessary. To omit 
them, however intricate, would be 
to weaken the advertisement, but 
this does not mean that every 
illustration must be crowded with 
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picforial ingredients merely {g. 
cause the space is there in which 
to do it. 

The present Endicott-] ohnsop 
series of illustrations in a cam. 
paign for children’s shoes is q 
characteristic example of what 
omitting the background will do, 
The series has presented child. 
hood, in all its rollicking, care. 
free playtime abandon. But there 
is never any detail in the back 
ground. The figures scurry at 
their games, undisturbed by 
houses, yards, trees, sidewalks and 
the like. As a consequence, the 
reader is left to absorb the ex. 
pressions of the faces and the sell- 
ing stories which are skilfully 
woven into every _ illustration. 
They stand out sharply against 
white paper. 

The Listerine tooth-paste series 
of character studies of “lazy peo- 
ple” follows the same illustrative 
principle. In order to convey the 
idea to the public that a man isa 
chauffeur, it is mot necessary to 
include the entire automobile. If 
this were done, the figure itself 
might be so small as to be in- 
effective. 

It requires courage to censor. 
To the artist it is likely to mean 
“letting his life blood flow” for 
he has spent as much time and 
thought and care on his _back- 
grounds, as on the more important 
phases of the drawing. 

Advertising art should never be 
confused with other forms of art, 
despite the fact that there may be 
much in common. The idea of 
competition must be considered. 
Will the advertisement dominate? 
And will it catch the eye? are 
questions to be asked, as well as 
Is it a work of art? 


Agate Club of Chicago Elects 
Officers 

Richard C. Chapeck, McCall's Mage 

zine, was elected president of the Agate 

Club of Chicago at the thirty second 

annual meeting of that organization last 


The other officers for 1927 are: 
Robert W. Richardson, The Quality 
Group, vice-president; Frederick P. 
Ives, Crowell Publishing Company, sec 
retary; Happer Payne, Good House 
keeping, treasurer, and George W. 
Quigley, Photoplay Magazine, assistant 
secretary. 
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—— despite the general depression in the 
textile industry, New Bedford mills are busy, 
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Tighter Credit as a Solution for 
Jobber Problems 


A Collections House Advertises Some Pertinent Advice to Financia 
Embarrassed Candy Jobbers 


By Hartwell Chandler 


“Te the small jobber would only 
listen to reason,” complained 
a St. Louis candy manufacturer 
a few days ago, “one of the most 
irritating and expensive situations 
in our industry would right itself 
without delay. 

“We would have fewer unsuc- 
cessful advertising campaigns. 
There would be fewer failures 
among jobbers and cleaner com- 
petition. Perhaps the exit doors 
would swing outward on some of 
the meaningless, jazzed merchan- 
dising methods that too«long have 
been a part of the candy business.” 

He was right. The small. jobber 
and the ease with which it is pos- 
sible for almost anyone to set up 
in business as a jobber are one of 
the candy industry’s sorest spots. 

Most candy manufacturers, no 
matter where they are located and 
regardless of whether they make 
a line or specialize on bar goods, 
are finding fault with the situation 
among jobbers, especially the 
smaller ones, as it exists today. 
For their own part, the jobbers 
are complaining too. 

If the manufacturer and jobber 
could get together and talk it out, 
manufacturers probably would 
work their way back to sound mer- 
chandising tactics and the jobbers 
might side-track many financial 
difficulties. Recently in some of 
the publications reaching candy 
jobbers an advertising campaign 
began over the signature of 
the Manufacturing Confectioners 
Bureau, a division of Bruhnke & 
Silver, a domestic and foreign 
collections house, with branches in 
New York, Chicago, Boston and 
Milwaukee. This advertising ad- 
dressed “To the Financially Em- 
barrassed Jobber,” has attracted 
rather widespread interest. The 
reason is that it undertakes to give 
some highly pertinent advice to 
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jobbers whose financial affairs ap 
muddled at a time when manufx. 
turers are frankly worried aboy 
their small jobbers as credit risks 

After listing price cutting, ip. 
sufficient capital, inexperience and 
personal extravagance as some of 
the principal causes of failures 
among jobbers, the advertising 
points out that “an analysis oj 
many failures demonstrates that 
only a few of these elements pre 
dominate in most cases. In prac- 
tically every case, failure could 
have been averted by simple reme- 
dies if applied in time. 

“It is natural for a financially 
embarrassed merchant to hide a 
long as possible his actual cond- 
tion from his creditors, but this 
very thing militates against his 
receiving such counsel and o- 
operation as would tend to re 
lieve his financial difficulties and 
soon establish him on a sound 
foundation.” 

The primary aim of Bruhnke 
& Silver, representing some 2) 
candy manufacturers, is to make 
their services more valuable by 
establishing a closer working te- 
lation between creditor and jobber 
debtor when the latter is embar- 
rassed. A second purpose is it 
directly to jolt manufacturers into 
realizing that they are responsible 
for many of their jobber troubles 
by their own slackness in credit 
matters. 

The whole situation in the canty 
industry changed sharply a few 
years ago when a few pioneering 
manufacturers made successes ott 
of their attempts to merchandise 
candy bars in a big way. Instantly 
they were followed and _ imitated 
by a small army of manufacturers 
eager to cash in on the new bat 
business. Many of these trailers 
were inexperienced and incompt- 
tent. They figured that any novel 
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“BUTTERED PEASE” 


A large business advertised for the first and perhaps 


the last time in its life. It is one of the greatest many. 
facturers in its line. It makes a staple product that is used 
in almost every home. It has been approached again and 
again by advertising men fired with the natural desire 
to show it how to advertise and increase the sales of 
such a basic product, and to all of them it has said, 
“We have nothing to advertise!” 

It happened that this house was one that helped 
in fitting out the Leviathan. It saw how other manv- 
facturers took advantage of the temporary public in- 
terest in this ship to describe their parts in supplying 
furnishings, and it said to itself, “At last we have some- 
thing to advertise.” So it took a half page in all the 
leading newspapers to announce that “all the..... 
on the Leviathan were supplied by the old and well 
known house of ” And that was all. It had 


advertised and got away with it, and it could now con- 
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ine itself to its legitimate work of making and 
kelling goods. 

It reminds us of the man who could say “Buttered 
Pease” in Choctaw. He had spent his entire life in 
learning to say “Buttered Pease” in Choctaw, and his 
fame became so great that the king sent for him and 
arranged a great audience at the palace. And all the 


wise Men were present to hear the savant. And when 


everything was ready he walked up on the platform 


and bowed, and said it, and walked down again, and 


it was all over. And everyone said, “How wonderful!” 


and went about his business. 


CALKINS @& HOLDEN, INC. 


247 PARK AVENUE +: NEW YORK CITY 
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piece of merchandise, given an un- 
usual name and backed with ad- 
vertising, free goods offers and 
high pressure selling -would set 
them up in a highly profitable busi- 
ness. The big thing was to get 
their bars on the market quickly 
and at any cost. Then with the 
market once captured, they would 
make money. 

Unfortunately for the entire in- 
dustry more candy bars have been 
and still are being produced than 
can be distributed profitably by 
sound sales methods. Jobbers 
have increased in number, thereby 
adding to the competition among 
manufacturers and themselves for 
a market which has not expanded 
correspondingly. Following the 
example set them by manufac- 
turers these jobbers have offered 
free deals, special discounts of 
their own and the result has been 
financial trouble. 

“When a jobber gets ito finan- 
cial difficulty most manufacturers’ 
credit departments are not strong 
enough to handle the situation 
properly,” Barnett L. Silver of 
Bruhnke & Silver, told Printers’ 
Ink. “Too often they are prone 
to recommend a settlement of 
some kind on some basis other 
than the merits of the case. When 
this occurs and it occurs fre- 
quently, the morale of the in- 
dustry suffers. The _ insolvent 
debtor usually dumps his stock on 
the market at cut prices, making 
it all the harder for the real mer- 
chandiser to operate and earn a 
profit. It is not unusual for the 
jobber who has succeeded in set- 
tling for 25 cents on the dollar to 
start up another business. He can 
do so easily. Strange as it may 
seem, manufacturers, competing 
extravagantly for distributing out- 
lets can be found who will take a 
chance on him. 

“From the point of view of the 
whole industry it would be much 
better if more manufacturers 
would force some creditors into 
bankruptcy, especially those who 
owe their troubles to price cutting, 
the giving of excessive discounts 
and similar bad practices. Tighter 
credit would help the candy busi- 
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ness rather than hinder it in th 
long run. It would go a long wa 
toward solving the small jobbe 
credit risk problem. No can 
manufacturer of experience douhjs 
that there are too many incomp. 
tent jobbers fighting to get along 
The elimination of the weaker 
third would not result in a smalle 
volume of business. So far as the 
manufacturer is concerned it woul 
mean the same sales volume hap. 
dled on a safer and better basis 
from fewer accounts.” 

Manufacturers are hoping tha 
the three-year advertising program 
recently decided on by the National 
Confectioners Association will bring 
about a greater consumption oj 
candy and thereby remove some oj 
the present necessity for reckless 
competition. The industry through 
its association is committed to a 
three-year effort involving the in- 
vestment of $900,000 in consumer 
advertising. This co-operative 
campaign is one of the few sell- 
ing movements that manufacturers 
have been able to get together on 
If production is not stepped w 
and if new manufacturers are not 
attracted as the campaign unrolls 
itself, it should prove a big help 
toward remedying some of the 
present harmful _ conditions. 

“In thirty-five years I have 
never seen competitive conditions 
so keen as they are now,” a Salt 
Lake manufacturer remarked to 
the writer recently. “The industry 
seems to be in a dog-eat-dog stage, 
and it looks as if the wolf hound 
would devour the French poodle 
The greed for volume which seems 
to have carried some of the larger 
manufacturers off their feet, has 
resulted in all kinds of poor, u- 
businesslike methods and the worst 
kind of cut-throat tactics. In 
most cases these manufacturers 
would make more actual profit 
with less volume. 

“We have one big manufacturer 
giving one half-carton of free 
goods indiscriminately. Evidently 
his peanuts, sugar and chocolate 
are presented to him. On top of 
this he has a stock bonus plan 
whereby the jobber, if his pur- 
chases total $300 a month, is given 
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Suit of Maximilian armor bought at 

the easby sale, Part II, at_ the 

American Art Galleries by Henry 
Walters for $5,500. 


LMOST every substantial family is a col- 
lector in some degree. Certainly no class 
of readers purchase with more enthusiasm or 
spend money more liberally. It is an individ- 
ual and ultra desirable audience that Interna- 
tional STUDIO introduces to the advertiser. 


INTERNATIONAL 


STUDIO 


119 West 40TH Sreezet, New Yorx 


Here is.a quick summary 
the Cleveland Market 
Automobile Buying Pow 


_ how tocoverit thoroughl 
_ how to sell it quickly. 

There are 3,567,433 people livin, 

in 794,310 families in this marke 

They have $1,453,376,000 in Bank 

deposits, as of December 1, 19) 


There are 633,260 workers if 

5,561 industries receiving 

$889,960,143 in wages or $1,40 
_ per. worker 

Seven-in-every-ten families o 

a car 794,310. families—553,0/ 

cars ! | ae ae sft > 





J. B. WOODWARD 
110 E. 42nd St, 
New York 
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This is the market automobile ad- 
vertisers can sell through The Cleve- 
land Plain dealer--ALONE—and 
there are MORE Plain Dealer read- 
ers NOW than ever ppfore— 


Over 40,000 MORE Sunday 


circulation than any other ” 


M ‘um ALONE” One Cost ‘Will sell it 


J. BIDWELL CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Times Building 742 Market Street 
Los Angeles San Francisco, Cal. 
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an extra 5 per cent discount. He 
in turn immediately passes this on 
to the retailer. The bar goods 
craze with its free deals and ex- 
travagant advertising is tearing 
down all the constructive work 
that has been done in twenty 
years.” 

A Missouri manufacturer reply- 
ing to an inquiry about conditions 
in his territory says: “We are con- 
stantly having retailers write us 
that they are going into the job- 
bing business. Other manufac- 
turers, we know, run into the same 
thing. Too often they start re- 
tailers in business in places where 
there is no real need for a jobber. 

“The jobber is hard put because 
his competitors are trying to see 
how cheap they can sell goods. 
They are getting up free deals and 
extra discounts on their own hook. 
Fear of the other fellow prompts 
a great many foolish things, among 
them an _ unwillingness fo look 
closely at the cost of the items he 
sells compared with what he gets 
for them. The best solution I 
know of is for jobbers and manu- 
facturers to get together infor- 
mally at least every month just 
to talk things over. I believe most 
manufacturers would be glad to 
get away from the free goods evil. 
The only reason most of them con- 
tinue it is because the other fel- 
low does it.” 

Indifference on the part of both 
manufacturers and jobbers to the 
matter of gross margins is an out- 
standing menace to the candy in- 
dustry, one of the leading New 
England manufacturers says. 

Tobacco jobbers, wholesale gro- 
cers and wholesale druggists are 
entering the field of candy bars 
more and more. This develop- 
ment is making it all the harder 
for the candy jobber, especially 
the smaller one, to get the nec- 
essary profit out of his business. 
For these new competitors have 
other lines to help absorb their 
overhead and can therefore oper- 
ate on a smaller margin. They 
are helping to make it harder for 
the jobber to maintain his credit 
standing. 

Bruhnke & Silver in their ad- 
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vertising are asking jobbers who 
find themselves in a corner to look 
for help from their manufacturer 
creditors instead of trying to hide 
their condition. “The manufac. 
turers whom we represent in col- 
lection matters will work with a 
jobber to solve his troubles, if he 
is deserving of support,” explains 
Mr. Silver. “Probably we will not 
see any surprising advertising re. 
sults at first. We are not expect- 
ing any. But as our advertise. 
ments continue to appear and as 
the points we are making are re. 
peated we will get an understand. 
ing of what we are doing. Right 
now we are emphasizing three 
points. These are: 

1. If a jobber is in financial trouble, 
the first thing for him to do is to 
answer all letters promptly. The ig 
noring of letters sent him prompts 
suspicion on the part of the sender. 
Usually co-operation is waiting for 
the jobber who frankly states his con- 
dition. 

- Don’t play favorites in making pay 
ments. Pay each creditor in propor. 
tion to the amount owed rather than 
one creditor the full amount of in- 
debtedness and none to another, 
 —re as many creditors as possi 

e. 

. If you are in financial difficulties 
sit down and write the creditor fully. 
Tell him the situation, for he is a 
source of help. Often he can and 
will furnish a remedy. 


“We are asking our clients to 
give us their personal views on 
the kind of copy we should use. 
We want their interest in this ad- 
vertising. we can get their 
help, they will begin to realize the 
seriousness of this jobber situa- 
tion.” 

Tightening up on credit will 
help to solve the jobber problem 
in the candy industry, by elimi- 
nating many a small jobber from 
the business. If the jobber would 
listen to reason, he would change 
his tactics or find another field 
for his activities. On the other 
hand if more of the manufac- 
turers now overbidding for dis- 
tribution would listen to reason 
and rely on clean salesmanship 
and money-worth value in their 
merchandise plus good advertising, 
they would find the jobbing prob- 
lem would be far easier of solu- 
tion, 
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110,000 civilians and Service x 


VERY Man in Uniform Among Them and “Hi; § 
of and Susceptible to Advertising in the Army 


Coverage 


The Army and 
Journal goes to 
State in the Union, the 
American possessions and 
many foreign countries 
ag well as to Naval, Coast 
Guard and Marine bases. 
and U. 8. Navy vessels. 
it is read by more than 
200,000 persone each 
week, and is a member 
of the A.B.C. 
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Character 


“The Army and Navy 
Journal is doubtlees the 
all-around best and most 
reliable paper of its class. 
and may @most be taken 
to be an oficial organ.””— 
Printers’ Ink, April 4, 
1900. 
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Reader 
Confidence 


Col. James J. Hornbrook, 
U. 8S. A. wrote “‘Inclosed 
ig my check for subscrip- 
tion renewal for one year. 
This ig my 37th year of 
uninterrupted subscription, 
80 you may know that the 
Journal is an institution 
in my family.”’ 


Navy 
every 


JOHN CALLAN O’LAUGHLIN 


OWN through the decades—since the Batt 
of Gettysburg—the Army and Navy Joum 
‘has been an “Absolutely Essential” part 
the life and equipment of the commissioned and ¢ 
listed personnel of all the Services. It represen 
to them what Printers’ Ink represents to advertiser 


The military and naval-minded men today cons 
tuting the American Defense—all readers of 
Army and Navy. Journal—are equivalent to 
population of a first class American city. Th 
and their families represent a buying power of lu 
dreds of millions of dollars annually. They have 
supply every human need; they are discriminati 
in their tastes; they are “brand-conscious,” 
they can afford the best. 


You can take a chance on reaching them throy 
other national mediums, BUT—you can be “Dan 
well sure,” as the Marines say, by advertising 
the publication which “they have to read.” 


P 
In the Army and Navy there are seve 


President and Publisher hundred retail outlets (post exchanges 


| ship stores) which are miniature dep 

> ment stores. They do an annual busin 
of more than $10,000,000 a year. 
Army and Navy Journal is prepared to gi 


LOUIS A. MACMAHON 4 
Director of Advertising : 
R. W. COOKE 
415 Lexington Ave., New York City 

Murray Hill 4294 \ 


Why Not Make Inquiry Today as to the 
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Dee. I¢ 


tal Strength of More Than 610,000 Men’’ 


—PRESIDENT COOLIDGE IN HIS MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 


e Army and Navy game 


Bind His Sisters and His Aunts” Is a Weekly Reader 


Journal—“‘S pokesman of the Services Since 1863.” 


OR exactly 3,309 weeks the Army and Navy 
Journal has been an eagerly-awaited and 
welcomed visitor to the homes, headquarters, 
es, clubs, libraries, and barracks of America’s 
hting men on land and sea. For a similar period 
Journal has influenced their merchandise prefer- 
es and money-spending decisions, because they 
strue the publication of advertising in the Journal 
an endorsement of the proffered product or ser- 
by the Journal. 


consistently has the Journal produced cash- 
ister results for its advertisers that many of them 
¢ used its columns for fifty consecutive years or 
re. They are reaping a harvest from this broad, 
field, and set aside part of their appropriation 
cover it. 


average salary of our readers in the Regular 

my and Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
ional Guard Reserves, and on the retired lists, 
500 a year, guaranteed by the U. S. Government. 
y and their families form a highly intelligent, 
kly-responsive and most desirable clientele. 


\ 
tive merchandis- RMY 
cooperation, or A 
} Gazette of the Land, 


in finding a 
4 Sea and Air 


ibutor for prod- § 
not now on sale 
hese retail outlets. 





Acceptance 


Col. Charles B. Clark, 
U. 8. A. wrote “The ap- 
pearance of this adver- 


to the proposition morc 
than if I had seen it in 
the New York Dailies.” 


bb d 


Response 
Major General R. H. 
Tyndall, Indiana National 
Guard, wrote “I spent 
$500 in response to ad- 
vertisements in the Army 
and Navy Journal. I cut 
the advertisements out 
and carried them in my 
pocket so as to be sure I 
would find the correct ad- 
dresses of the advertisers.” 


kkk 


Advertiser’s 
Satisfaction 
The Pepsodent Co. Ad- 
vertising Manayer wrote 
“The first few ads that 
we ran in the Army and 
Navy Journal created a 
very unusucl demand and 
necessitated our easing 
up on the advertising. 
Conditions have now im- 
proved 30 that we will 
be able to go ahead with 
@ more extensive cam- 


NAVY 


Spokesman of the 


J OURN AL, — Srvees Sines. 1263 


Lenox Building, 1523 L Street Northwest 
Washington, D. C. 


of Your Advertising for the Journal? 
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The wishes of friends help 
a lot to make the New 

Year happier. But after all" 
it will largely be as happy 


as we make it ourselves§™: 


Advertising will pay ac : 
cording to the thinkingf: 
put into it and the frothf: 
left out. Happy New Year. . 


Arnold: 
Joerns: 





Why the British Buy-at-Home 
Campaign Appears 
Doomed to Fail 


The Indications Are That the Campaign Has Not Been Successful So Far 
and That American Exporters Have Nothing to Fear 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 


HE strenuous campaign of the 

British Government to stimu- 
late business by encouraging its 
people to buy British-made goods 
has aroused a great deal of curi- 
osity and not a little resentment 
among American exporters. Dur- 
ing the last few months, many let- 
ters of inquiry concerning the 
subject have reached the various 
offices of the Department of Com- 
merce. These letters are said to 
express more or less anxiety re- 
garding the fact that the Empire 
Marketing Board has been voted 
several millions of pounds sterling, 
with a half million pounds in 


hand, for the purpose of adver- 
tising British-made goods to the 


exclusion of all others. 

The initial advertising, which 
appeared several weeks ago, seems 
to justify anxiety on the part of 
American firms, for it carries the 
request: “All you are asked to 
do, when you are satisfied with 
the quality offered and the price 
asked, is to choose goods produced 
at home or within the Overseas 
Empire in deliberate preference to 
goods of foreign origin.” This 
appears to be a direct attempt by 
the British Government to en- 
courage discrimination against 
goods made in the United States. 
It has been so accepted, at least, 
by many of our manufacturers. 

An authority who is amply 
qualified to furnish the answers 
is Charles E. Lyon, American 
Trade Commissioner to London, 
who is now in Washington on 
leave. For three and a half years, 
up until about five weeks ago, he 
has studied conditions in England, 
and during a recent interview he 
discussed this campaign. From 
Mr. Lyon and others, the follow- 
ing information was secured: 
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The national movement is not 
having the response that the Brit- 
ish Government hoped for, al- 
though it is undoubtedly a sincere 
effort to right an unfavorable 
situation. The Wembley Fair, 
which was an early feature of the 
campaign, was a dismal failure. 
The more recent fashion show in 
London was even a worse failure, 
and while the Ideal Home Exhibi- 
tion was rather successful, it 
should be noted that it was con- 
ducted by the London Daily Mail 
and not by the government. 
Efforts to set aside certain periods, 
such as film week and shopping 
week, were not productive in spe- 
cial patronage. 

Now the campaign is being con- 
ducted more fundamentally. It is 
apparent that the Empire Market- 
ing Board has learned that the 
public cannot be herded into the 
buying of British-made goods, and 
it has adopted advertising as a 
means of. leading, rather than 
driving, the public. But there are 
indications that the entire propo- 
sition is economically unsound be- 
cause of the established industrial 
and marketing conditions of the 
many parts of the British Empire. 


WORLD WAR AND DEBT SETTLEMENT 
THE CAUSE 


The campaign is a direct result 
of loss of trade after the World 
War. The government realized 
that the business depression in 
England was due, in part, to a 
turning away from home, to other 
markets by many of the countries 
constituting the Empire. There 
was a trend toward direct trading. 
For instance, Dominion merchants 
were beginning to deal directly in 
shipments to foreign ports, and 
the same economical method gave 
indications of wider adoption, 
tending, to some extent, to the 
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buying of import goods through 
London agents. 

Not only were English indus- 
tries depressed, but aggressive 
attempts were being made by for- 
eign manufacturers to invade the 
British home markets. There- 
fore, the British Government felt 
that a campaign was necessary and 
that it must have the twofold 
purpose of increasing the home 
buying of home products and 
offering a barrier to the selling 
activities of foreign manufac- 
turers. 

The campaign got under way in 
September, 1925, but it was not 
until recently that general adver- 
tising was used. From the first, 
the action of the government has 
indicated that the officials of the 
Empire Marketing Board realized 
that the policy is charged with 
grave faults and fallacies, but that 
they felt the necessity of doing 
something to relieve conditions. 


DIFFICULT TO DEFINE SIMON-PURE 
BRITISH GOODS 


Serious defects in the campaign 
are apparently manifold, and they 
have resulted in a great deal of 
confusion. So far as production 
is concerned, goods that are really 
British never have been satisfac- 
torily defined. For example, many 
products are manufactured in 
Canada, and shipped to England 
and other British countries, some- 
times for assembling or further 
manufacture. The question is: 
Are these truly British products? 

The question never has been an- 
swered. There are a number of 
large American and other foreign 
plants in British countries; they 
employ British subjects and pay 
taxes to the British crown, and 
their status in the campaign is 
something of a mystery. Then, 
there are a great many semi- 
finished goods bought abroad and 
assembled in Great Britain, and a 
large number of exclusively Brit- 
ish firms must import foreign raw 
products. 

But even when the goods were 
solely of British manufacture, it 
was found that it was frequently 
difficult to identify them adequate- 
ly when sold in competition with 
foreign goods. Therefore, the 
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government passed the Merchap. 
dise Marks Act, requiring 
foreign-made articles to be identi. 
fied with a mark indicating th 
country of origin. This law prom. 
ised to be a basic factor of th 
campaign, in spite of the fact thy 
such identification might actually 
increase the sale of particular fo. 
eign products. For instance, jj 
England certain specialized leather 
goods made in Germany have a 
excellent reputation for quality 
and that portion of the public 
which did not believe in the sound. 
ness of the campaign did not hes- 
tate to buy such foreign goods 
when it needed them for sp. 
cial purposes. Another defect of 
the campaign was that it encour 
aged over-production. Manufa- 
turers in numerous lines prepared 
for an increased demand which 
might never develop. 

One of the most serious stt- 
backs to the campaign was the 
coal strike. It was called soon 
after the campaign got well under 
way, and then, although the peo- 
ple were being urged to buy Brit- 
ish goods, the most “British” 
product of all, coal, had to be 
bought from foreigners. 


IMPORTERS OBJECTED 


In distribution, the first resist- 
ance to the campaign came from 
British importers of foreign 
goods. There is no doubt that 
they were hurt by the first impetus 
of the campaign which impelled 
retailers to stock up on British 
goods at the expense of the usual 
imported products. 

The next blow was in the form 
of possible retaliation by non- 
British manufacturers and by 
other governments. Early in the 
campaign considerable _ publicity 
was given to the fact that other 
than British-made _ typewriters 
were being purchased by the var'- 
ous government departments and 
organizations. Then again, for- 
eign governments began to adopt 
the idea. 

This latter reaction produced 
some concern among British ship- 
ping officials, for they realized that 
a general development of the idea 
among foreign countries would re 
duce non-British cargoes in British 
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January 15th 
1927 
is the 
deadline! 














- Mr. Space Buyer 


You’ll save some client money— 


By contracting for space in Child Life now, before 
a new rate becomes effective Jan. 15, 1927. 
A twelve months’ rapid gain of 32.2% in circu- 


po lation more than justifies a 20% rate increase. 
oreign The new rate—only $4.58 per page per thousand 
that circulation—is a remarkable value for the selected, 
mle quality market that Child Life offers. 

ritish Right now you can secure this 100% family 
usual circulation for only $3.82 per page per thousand! 
he All Class-A families, with children—more than 
non- 500,000 people monthly! 

ty Look at the advertising in the current issue and 
cis you'll realize the definite possibilities for what- 
other ever of your products family people buy. 

riters Take advantage of the present unusually low 
eer rate. There’s no finer quality-market buy in the 
& entire magazine field. 

adopt 


juced 
C3 CHILD LIFE 
Rand MSNally & Company—Publishers 
Chicago 
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ships. Then, there was a ten- 
dency among foreign advertisers 
to cancel their contracts and with- 
hold campaigns, which hurt the 
advertising agencies in England 
and thus the number of protests 
was further increased. 

All middlemen, practically, are 
disturbed regarding contracts for 
both domestic and foreign goods, 
for the British middleman usually 
buys at least three months ahead 
and throughout the campaign he 
has been at a loss to know how 
and where to order. Agents on a 
quota basis were particularly in- 
jured because most of them were 
under contract to sell stipulated 
quantities. For instance, automo- 
bile agents, with few exceptions, 
had agreed to take so many auto- 
mobiles a year from the manufac- 
turer. 

In the retail field, the campaign 
disarranged buying schedyles, and 
affected retailers to such an extent 
that retail distribution was dis- 
turbed. For many imported goods 
the British retailer must place his 
orders months ahead. He did not 
know to what extent the campaign 
would reduce the demand for im- 
ports, neither did he have any 
means of knowing how much the 
demand for domestic goods would 
be increased. Therefore, he played 
safe, as a general rule, and the 
campaign is undoubtedly respon- 
sible for introducing hand-to- 
mouth buying. 

In, many lines British goods 
were found to be inadequate to 
meet the demand. Dried fruits 
furnish an excellent example of 
this reaction. The people were 
appealed to, to buy nothing but 
Australian dried fruit; but the en- 
tire crop does not begin to meet 
the British demand. This was 
particularly confusing to both re- 
tailers and the public, for they had 
no way of telling when to stop 
asking for Australian dried fruits 
because the crop was exhausted, 
and when to accept California 
fruits for the same reason. Then, 
in many instances, the campaign 
created an unexpected demand at 
an unforeseen time, and the re- 
tailer was embarrassed when this 
demand could not be supplied. 
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Dealers complained that th 
government’s effort to create a de. 
mand for British goods migh 
leave foreign goods, bought long 
before the campaign started, yp. 
sold on their shelves. Also, , 
great many retailers were unable 
to cancel orders for foreign goods 
placed long before they knew oj 
the campaign, and they were ip- 
clined to resist the influence. 

In only one instance has the 
campaign resulted in unfair dis. 
crimination. As a rule, there has 
been no knocking; but certain in. 
terests did adopt imprudent tactics 
in selling apples. They circulated 
a rumor that American apples 
were unfit for consumption be. 
cause they had been sprayed with 
arsenic. This was a boomerang, 
however, and it had the effect of 
wiping out temporarily the demand 
for all apples because the public 
could not identify the apples which 
had thus been sprayed. 

In the retail field, the main point 
against the entire campaign wa 
particularly evident. British re 
tailers have been trained for hu- 
dreds of years in the hard school 
of competition and have learned 
the economic law of buying in the 
cheapest, and selling in the most 
profitable, market. It was difficult 
for them to understand why 
patriotism should cause them t 
break an age-old rule of good 
business. 


CONSUMERS OBJECTED 


The reaction of the buying pub- 
lic was no more encouraging than 
that of distribytors, middlemen, 
agents and retailers. While, at first, 
there was considerable enthusiasm. 
the public soon detected the ter- 
dency of prices on home goods to 
increase with the stimulated de- 
mand. This often resulted in ur- 
fortunate comparisons which re- 
tailers found disconcerting. In 
some lines, consumers frankly ad- 
mitted that they thought the qual- 
ity of foreign articles better. Then. 
as the campaign progressed, prices 
of many foreign lines were 
forced down, and a demand for 
them was created which could not 
be resisted. 

During the last year, the depre- 
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Chieftain Bond 


NFINITE VARIETY—the 
spice of life—that is what 
Chieftain’s fourteen unusual 

shades offer to the advertiser and 
printer who knows how to use 
color appeal to catch the pros- 
pect’s eye. Variety, yes, but all 
made to that uniform standard of 
excellence that has madeChieftain 
Bond a leader in its class. Its wide 
acceptance by keen advertisers is 
its best recommendation. Try it. 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of ‘Neenah, Wisconsin —_isnom Boxo 


Svccess BonpD GLactER BonpD 
OLD Counct, Tree Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
CHIEFTAIN UTE EDG 
— Check the (V7) Names Pustwe Lassen 


NEPNAH BonD 


Write for complete free sample outft, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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a 
TARTING from scratch in 1867 
—Manz today looms as the largest 
complete creative-printing establishment 
of its kind in existence. Wouldn’t that 
seem to indicate that our customers get 
what they want in the way of Quality, 
Value and Service? 


Without stepping outside our doors we 
manufacture .everything required for 


the complete printed job—Ideas—Copy 


—Art—Photography—Engravings— 
Electrotypes—Typography—Inks— 
Printing and Binding. 
MOEN 
Any Size Job is a Manz Size Job 
NDEs 


MANZ CORPORATION 


ICAGO 
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ciation of French and Belgian cur- 
rency has had a very discouraging 
and depressing effect.on the cam- 
paign. For example, 750,000 peo- 
ple left England, in the last year, 
to visit points on the continent, 
and it is said that all of them 
hought something which they 
brought back to England. The 
increased purchasing power of 
British money in France and 
Belgium, due to the depreciated 
exchange, evidently was a temp- 
tation to buy that could not be 
resisted. 
Still 
tor, So 
cerned, 
leaders 


another discouraging fac- 
far as the public is con- 
was furnished by several 
of the campaign who did 
not set a good example. For in- 
stance, at the British motor show, 
several well-known and expensive 
American cars bore placards noti- 
fying the public that they had 
been sold to prominent advocates 
of “Buy British Goods.” 

The Wembley show furnished 
an incident also that was resented 
by the public. The government 


awarded a large firm of British 


paper makers a_ certificate of 
merit, and when it was found that 
the certificate was printed on paper 
made in the United States, the 
management justified its action by 
reporting that, quality for quality, 
the paper used was cheaper than 
any other it could buy. Then the 
public found that an American 
firm had secured the contract to 
furnish safety razors to the Brit- 
ish Army. The razors were made 
by Gillette, and although they 
were made in England a large part 
of the money which purchased 
them eventually went to Boston. 
A large part of the British pub- 
lic, when charged with buying for- 
eign goods, replied that they were 
merely following the government’s 
example. 

The American attitude in Lon- 
don is significant. There are ap- 
proximately 4,000 agents of Ameri- 
can manufacturers in London, and 
their policy since the inception of 
the campaign has been to “lav 
low.” They have not countered, 
nor has there been any attempt on 
their part to place any obstacle in 
the way of the government’s ac- 
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tivities. They merely delayed their 
advertising campaigns, adjusted 
their selling plans, and are wait- 
ing for the campaign to die a 
natural death. 

In summing up the subject, Mr. 
Lyon said that the several viola- 
tions of economic law would prob- 
ably make the campaign ultimately 
ineffectual. “Of course,” he add- 
ed, “it put on the brakes and 
slowed down the selling of im- 
ported goods in Great Britain, but, 


* fortunately, American merchandis- 


ing men in England anticipated the 
economic factors of the campaign. 
The buying of American goods 
may have been temporarily affect- 
ed, but I do not believe. that the 
present advertising campaign will 
have any lasting effect in reducing 
business.” 

Unfortunately for the British, 
the campaign has been beset with 
hard ‘luck since it was started. 
However, the results to date have 
established beyond dispute the fact 
that the British Empire, with all 
of the diverse demands of its 
population, cannot control the 
character of the purchases of its 
people. Apparently, those in back 
of the campaign will have to ac- 
cept the fact that in the long run, 
the fundamental laws of eco- 
nomics must prevail. 


Chippewa Falls “Herald” and 
“Telegram” Merge 


The Chippewa Falls, Wis., Telegram 
and Herald have been consolidated and 
will be known as the Herald-Telegram. 
The new officers of the Herald-Tele- 
gram Publishing Company are: Presi- 
dent, a Gharrity; vice-president, 
en Gates; secretary, Victor G. 
Fowler, and treasurer, Morgan Murphy. 
Mr. Fowler, in addition, is advertising 
manager. George E. Dee is manager 
of the job printing department. 

Hamilton-DeLisser, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, will act as national 
advertising representative. 


W. R. Tracy, Sales Manager, 
Oakland Motor Car 


W. R. Tracy, assistant director of 
sales of the Oakland Motor Car Com- 
pany, Pontiac, Mich., has been 2p. 
pointed general sales manager. e 
succeeds C. W. Matheson, who re- 
signed recently as vice-president and 
director of sales. Mr. Tracy has been 
with the Oakland organization for 
eleven years. 
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The Importance 
of House Magazine 
Titles 


Frep B. Estaproox Company 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

One of our clients contemplates the 
use of the name “Log Book” for his 
house organ and wishes to inquire if 
there are any other sales magazines 
now being issued under this name. 

Any information you can give us in 
regard to this will be much appreciated. 
Frep B. Estasroox ComPany 

F. B. Estaproox. 


Hewes & Porter 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

I notice that a number of concerns 
are registering their house organs and 
salesman’s magazine titles and slogans 
with you. 

I am enclosing a copy of our sales- 
man’s weekly bulletin, “‘Bull-Dog Bark,” 
which you may add to this list. 

Hewes & PotTer 
J. K. MacNertt, 
Sales Manager. 


Apotto Metat Works 
La Satie, Iti. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

We are enclosing a copy of our 
“Nudge,” which we publish for jobbers’ 
salesmen. Will you be good enough to 
register this title? We think rather well 
of it and prefer to be the exclusive users 
of the word “Nudge”’—as applied to 
salesmen—just as long as possible. 

Apotto Meta Works. 


Tue Futton Company 
Mitwavukee, Ws. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Will you kindly tell us if the name 
“Successful Selling’ is registered in 
your house organ list, and if so, whether 
or not it is being used by anyone in 
the automotive field? 

Tue Furton Company 
W. L. McCrory, 
Advertising Manager. 


Crystat Getatine Company 
Boston, Mass. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
We wish to register the name of our 
monthly magazine—“Crystal Lines.” 
Thanking you to give this your at- 


tention. 
Crystat GeLtatine ComMPANy. 


O= of the prime factors that 
should be considered when the 
plans for a new house magazine 
are being talked about is the title. 
Too frequently this is disposed of 
quickly by giving the publication a 
commonplace name and letting it 
go at that. 

By running over the titles that 
have been registered in the Print- 
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ERS’ INK house magazine title file 
one can see that not very much 
time or consideration is given to 
christening these publications. One 
can read away down the lis 
before the eye is attracted to ap 
unusual name. Among the com. 
monplace titles will be found such 
names as : “Bulletin,” “News Let- 
ter,” “Messenger,” “Courier,” etc. 

An organization that contem- 
plates publishing a house organ 
may follow a number of plans 
that will enable it to decide on a 
distinctive title. A great many 
house magazine titles are made up 
partly of the firm name. “The 
Aetna-izer,” Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, “Pullman News,” Pull- 
man Coach Company, are examples, 

Other house magazine titles are 
descriptive of the business of the 
firms issuing them, or of the prod- 
ucts manufactured. The Alabastine 
Company house magazine is called 
“Brush and Pail.” The makers of 
Walk-Over shoes, the George E 
Keith Company publish “Walk- 
Over Shoe Prints.” “Cheese-K raft” 
is issued by the J. L. Kraft & 
Brothers Company. 

There is still another group of 
house magazine titles that are dis- 
tinctive. Usually the title has some 
indirect association with the con- 
cern or the merchandise. Here 
are three cases in point—“Furrow,” 
John Deere Plow Company; “The 
Burning Question,” General Cigar 
Company, and “The Lamp,” The 
Standard Oil Company. 

Printers’ INK, with its record 
of approximately 2,500 house 
magazine titles, is glad to answer 
questions pertaining to the origi- 
nality of house magazine titles. It 
is a service that we are glad to 
render in as much as it has helped 
prevent duplication of house maga- 
zine names.—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Will Direct New England 
Advertising of S. W. Straus 


S. W. Straus & Company, Inc., New 
York, investment bonds, has appointed 
the Boston office of Doremus & Com 
pany, advertising agency, to direct its 
New England advertising account. Al 
bert Frank & Company, New York 
advertising agency, will continue to 
handle the Straus account outside of 
New England. Magazines and news 
papers are being used. 
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And they were ‘on their 


way out”’ 


O doubt about it, they were “‘on their way out.” 
N The very bottom had fallen from their business. 
Their production costs could not follow the market down 
to meet new price levels and still leave a living margin. 


Yet here was a fortune in factory and equipment. 
Here was an efficient organization, built up laborious- 
ly through more than fifty years. They simply could 
not scrap the labor of two generations! 


And they did not. 


Instead, they improved it. And with this improved 
organization they built a better product at a higher 
price. Faster than the old business went out at the 
back door, new business, carrying with it a handsome 
profit, came in at the front door. 


That was only five years ago. But today this factory 
is doing a bigger business than ever before and at the 
best profit in its history. 


\ typical story taken from the experience book of 
our clients. 


THE PROCTER & COLLIER CO. 


For 32 years builders of business for advertising clients 


McMitian St. at Reapinc Roan, CINCINNATI 
25 East 26TH St., New York 
Member A. B. C., A. A. A. A., and Outdoor Bureau 
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Trade- 
Mark Registrations 
Decreasing 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


HE business conducted by the 
Trade-Mark Division of the 
Patent Office has shown a slight 
decrease, according to the annual 
report of the Commissioner of 
Patents. During the fiscal year 
of 1925, 14,542 trade-marks were 
registered by the division, while 
in 1926 the total was 14,236. The 
report also shows that 1924 was 
the banner year in the history of 
the division, for during that year 
16,203 trade-marks were registered. 
Labels registered during 1926 
numbered 1,676, which is slightly 
more than the average for the last 
four years, while the registration 
of prints, with a total. of 868, 
showed an increase of 253 above 
the total for the previous year. 

The earnings from the registra- 
tion of trade-marks amounted to 
$216,860, while the registration of 
labels and prints brought in $15,- 
264. During the year, also, the 
Patent Office received $928 for 
recording articles of incorporation, 
and $450 for the registration of 
international trade-marks. 

As a whole, the report shows 
the necessity of a more complete 
division between the business of 
granting patents and that of regis- 
tering trade-marks. Some of the 
items include both patents and 
trade-marks, and the result is con- 
fusing, to say the least. For in- 
stance, in listing interferences de- 
clared, inter partes cases disposed 
of before final hearing, other inter 
partes cases, appeals in interfer- 
ence cases, and appeals to the 
Court of Appeals of the District 
of Columbia, the number of trade- 
mark cases are given in paren- 
theses. Certainly the business of 
registering trade-marks is impor- 
tant enough to deserve separate 
treatment. In regard to the busi- 
ness handled, the report has this 
to say: 

“As to the volume of business, 
the office received during the year 
85,279 applications for patents, re- 
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issues and designs; 17,360 trade. 
mark applications and 4,479 appli. 
cations for renewal of trade-mark 
registrations ; 2,912 label and prin, 
applications; 221,511 amendment; 
to patent applications ; 7,658 amen¢. 
ments to design applications, anj 
23,650 amendments to trade-mark 
label, and print applications.” 


Educational Campaign to Star 
on Fish and Seafood 


A national advertising campaign t 
acquaint the American housewife with 
250 different kinds of food fishes, as 
well as a large variety of shellfish, 
will be started by the United State: 
Fisheries Association, Inc., New York, 
the first of the year. 

Since the average cook knows the 
characteristic qualities of only a few 
fishes and seafoods and does most of 
her buying on Friday, the Association 
will show the wisdom of placing fish on 
the menu more frequently. A recipe 
book on fish and conloet for cooks and 
housewives is now being prepared by 
the Association. ‘ 

The advertising is being handled by 
the New York offce of the Lyddon & 
Hanford Company, advertising agency. 


Chain Belt Appoints A. R. 
Abelt Advertising Manager 


A. R. Abelt, manager of chain sales, 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of the Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, 
Wis. He succeeds . Brandt, wh 
has been advanced to the position of 
assistant secretary. 

R. A. Shilbauer is assistant advertis 
ing manager. 


Joins “Children, The Magazine 
for Parents” 


Miss Constance Eldridge, formerly 
with The Corman Company, Inc., New 
York advertising agency, has joined 
the Eastern advertising sales staff of 
Children, The Magazine for Parents, 
New York. 


Filbert Growers Form Co- 
operative 


Filbert growers in and about Win 
lock, Wash., have formed an organiza 
tion for the purpose of developing co 
operative measures that will aid in the 
marketing of their produce. J. M 
Prechel, of Winlock, is president 


James T. Downey Dead 

James T. Downey, president of the 
Chicago Elevated Advertising Company, 
vice-president of Barron G._ Collier, 
Inc., and an official of other acvertis 
ing concerns, died at Chicago on Decem- 


ber 9. He was fifty-three years old. 
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Seals and Reseals Perfectly 
Can’t Jar Loose 
Easy to Open Without a Tool 
KORK-N-SEAL Nozzle pours smooth, steady 
stream. 
No afterdrip to collect dust and grit. 
No special spout or funnel necessary. 
emt i ATTRACTIVE - CON- 
NIENT—and, SO SAFE 


Willen: Sealing Corporation 
Williams Gesae, Saaets 


KORK-N-SEAL 


E CAP WITH THE LUTTLE LEV 


—~ 


Ls 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
of Consolidation 


The Chippewa Telegram 


and 
Chippewa Daily Herald 
of 
Chippewa Falls, Wisconsin . 


HAVE CONSOLIDATED 


To Be Known Hereafter 
as the 


Chippewa 
Herald-Telegram 


Net Paid Daily Circulation 
(excluding duplication) 


Over 5,000 
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Home Economics 
Association Organizes 
Business Section 


N the September issue of Print- 
ers’ INK MontuHty, Winifred 
stuart Gibbs, editor of The 
7 Food Journal, told in 
specific experiences the 
ales and advertising value of the 
me economics woman and traced 
he beckeround and history of the 
ome economics women in busi- 
ess. Her big point was that the 
woman trained in home economics 
work has a real sales and adver- 
ising value. 
It has not been an easy task for 
he home economics women to 
sain a foothold in business. 
rejudice against women in busi- 
ess stopped her. There was also 
he ittude of her associates. 
ven five years ago she was often 
onsidered a pariah by some of her 
rofessional associates. But today 
usiness accepts women. 
And now the American Home 
Economics Association accepts 
and recognizes the commercial 
ome economist. A special group 
rganization within the association 
tas been formed, called The Home 
Economics in Business Section. 
This section now has a member- 
hip of more than 200, serving 
forty-four different industries. 
Mary I. Barber, director of 
home economics, Kellogg’s Toast- 
d Corn Flakes Co., is the section 
hairman; Ruth Watson, director, 
ucational department, Royal 
aking Powder Co., is secretary; 
leanor Ahern, director, home 
conomics department, Procter 
& Gamble, is chairman of the 
membership committee. 
There are territorial group di- 
isions of this section, each being 
headed up by a local chairman. 
hese are: 


Greater New York, Ruth Rutledge, 
irector, home economics dept., B. 
‘o., Hoboken, N. ki Southern 

tk, Mrs. Frances Kline, exten- 
agent, education dept., Jell-o 

0, LeRoy, N. Y.; Cleveland, Mrs. 
Florence LaGanke Harris, home eco- 
litor, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Chicago, Mrs. Mary Reed 

Hartson, director, home service division, 
Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Chicago; Boston, 
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In England 

the best 
Advertising 
always appears 
in 


MARION JEAN LYON 
Advertisement Manager, ‘“ PUNCH’ 
80, FLEET STREET 
LONDON, &.C. 4, ENG. 
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Good Copy 


can get more than 
a hint from the old 
Scotch professor 
who wound up a 
lecture on public 
speaking with— 


“Now my dear 
laddies, when ye 
ha’ got anything 
to say, get oop an’ 
say it; 


An’ when ye are 
doon—quit.”’ 


HAWLEY 
ADVERTISING 
COMPANY 


Inc. 


95 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Alice Bradley, principal, Miss Farmer, 
School of Cookery, Boston; Twin Citis 
Mary Bernice Bell, domestic  gciens 
expert, Northern States Power Ca, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; San Frrancisey, 
Mrs. Barbara Reid Robson, home ey. 
nomics director, Honig-Cooper 
San Francisco, and Detroit, 
Knight, home economics 
Highland Park, Mich. 


S. E. Ackerman Leaves Frank: 
lin Automobile Company 


S. E. Ackerman, for the last tg 
years general sales manager of th 
Franklin Automobile Company, Syp 
cuse, N. Y., has left that position to 
organize a company to handle the dis 
tribution of the Franklin car in (q. 
tral and Northern New York. 
president of this company, t! 
man Motor Car Company, 
cuse. He joined the Franklin company 
in 1907. ' 


Made Vice-President of Georg 
J. Kirkgasser Agency 

Robert S. Ghiselin has resigned as 
assistant to the president in charge of 
sales of the Wayne Knitting Mills, to 
become vice-president of George J. 
Kirkgasser & Company, Chicago adver 
tising agency. He was at one time ex 
ecutive in charge of sales and adver 
tising of orris & Company, packers, 
Chicago, and also division manager of 
food and bakery supplies for the Va 
Camp Products Company, Indianapolis. 


New Accounts for Smith & 
Ferris Agency 


The Gilmore Oil Company, Los 
Angeles, has appointed Smith & Ferris, 
Los Angeles advertising agency, to d 
rect its advertising account. 

The A. R. Maas Chemical Company, 
Los Angeles, maker of Klorol, Cresy 
lol, Maaspray and other chemical prod 
ucts, also has appointed the Smith & 
Ferris agency to direct its acvertising 
account. 


Motor Account for Detroit 


Agency 

Fechheimer, Frank & Spedden, Inc, 
Detroit advertising agency, has been ap 
pointed advertising counsel for the 
Caille Motor Company Detroit, manv- 
facturer of outboard motors : 

Periodicals, business papers and di- 
rect-mail advertising will be used. 


L. H. Wrede Joins Staff of 
William Green 


L. H. Wrede has joined the sales staf 
of William Green, a Corporation, New 
York, direct-mail service. He has bees 
with Frank Seaman, Inc., and 

Thomas and Logan as an account 
executive. 
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, manufacturer is 
on good ground 
when he advertises 
to a good market 
the newspaper which best 
overs that market. @ @ @ 


mith & 
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“IST. PAUL DISPATCH 


Company, 
‘ol, Cresy 


“4% PIONEER PRESS 


Detroit O’MARA & ORMSBEE, Inc., New York, 


mn Chicago - Detroit - San Francisco. 
den, in, 


City Home Total Total Net 
Delivered City. Paid. 


i: BCombined Daily 96,518 104,559 162,797 
Sunday 48,233 54,525 147,707 
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Enter a New 
Industrial Giant: Iceless 
Refrigeration 


(Continued from page 6) 
seen by those closer to it two years 
before. The public reaction, even 
with the small amount of adver- 
tising that had been done, was 
such that the quick triumph of the 
idea in the biggest possible way 
was seen to be inevitable. Pre- 
parations were made for unlimited 
expenditure in factory expansion 
and advertising. 

In other words, General Motors 
got ready to hit hard—which it is 
now doing in its big advertising 
and manufacturing program. 

But there were some other im- 
portant things to do before the 
general advance could be started. 
The management—just as did Kel- 
vinator, Copeland, Servel and some 
of the others—could see clearly 
that here was an extremely critical 
stage of the development, even 
though the product had been per- 
fected and brought down to what 
might be called the popular level, 
and the market properly visualized. 

Satisfactory distribution had 
been obtained, but it had to be 
made more nearly complete. 

Also arrangements had to be 
made whereby every owner of a 
Frigidaire machine, either domestic 
or commercial, could get quick, in- 
expensive and satisfactory service 
for it. 

Without these two essentials ade- 
quately provided for, a large por- 
tion of the advertising would 
necessarily be wasted—jusf as it 
has been in the case of more than 
one merchantable commodity which 
has started out with a bang, hav- 
ing complete success apparently 
just ahead, and then has fallen 
back because distribution and ser- 
vice were not complete. 

The company was fortunate in 
that it had the Delco-Light selling 
organization as a starter for the 
distribution of Frigidaire. From 
these distributors and retailers it 
worked out to get others—depart- 
ment stores, hardware stores, house 
furnishing goods dealers and pub- 
lic utilities companies. Salesmen 
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had to be especially trained to ¢ 
the selling that was required. 

school was established in Dayty 
for the instruction of Delco 

and others in the essentials of sel 
ing Frigidaire. The salesmen an 
candidates for sales positions wer 
divided into two classes, one to sel 
domestic units and the other com 
mercial. The domestic course of 


the commercial two weeks. 
This school is in  continuoy 
operation. Through lectures and 


of & mechanism and what it ; 
designed to do. And _ then, of 
course, there is plenty of instruc 


to this commodity. 
The result has been that as th 


broadened until now it is nation. 
wide. 

Similar tactics have been pur 
sued in fitting men to extend ser- 
i In almost any town of 5,0 


upon which he can build himself a 
a Frigidaire service expert. Per- 
haps he is the Delco-Light repre: 
sentative or is connected with a 
local electrical supply house either 
as owner or employee. He is 
brought into Dayton and trained 
The machine is simple and its 
workings can be easily grasped by 


been taught so that today Frigii- 
aire can offer expert service i 
every part of the country. As it 
is now, one man may have several 
adjacent towns or communities to 
service. As the project grows, the 
number of service men naturally 
will increase with the eventual r- 
sult that there will be strictly 
local service. 

With the completion of arrange: 
ments for distribution and service, 
with the extension of factory 
facilities and the huge advertising 
outlay projected for 1927, the 
General Motors management two 
months ago decided it would 
best to separate Frigidaire from 
the Delco-Light Company. At 
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§ A “FOOL PROOF’ TOWN 
it as the 
NCREASING thousands of visitors have been 
hurrying through the historic town of Marietta, 
Ohio, without learning of its Revolutionary ancestry 
and its modern civic attributes. 





Then the Kiwanis club undertook to provide artistic 
weatherproof signs andmarkers for all points of interest. 
Today Marietta is a ‘‘fool proof town for visitors. 


Seventy men were responsible for this activity. 


Over 100,000 men in the 1600 Kiwanis clubs are 
engaged in similar civic work. 


To make these active men your active customers let 
them read your message in the one publication that 
reaches them all. 


The Kiwanis Magazine 


104 W. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 


Hevey & Durkee Member A. B.C. H. P. Swartwood 


is West 44th Street Charles Reynolds 123 W. Madison Street 
New York City Advertising Manager Chicago 


E BUILD 
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Jacksonville, Flori¢, 
Way Ahead of 1925 


All business records have been broken in Jacksonville, Florida, for th 
first ten months of 1926 compared with the first ten months of 1925. The 
figures which are matters of fact, not of opinion, tell their own stor: 


Bank Clearings 
October 31, 1926 1,2 3745.2 
Guibas on, P ne poy y 34 
Increase 15.2% 
Postal Receipts Building Construction 
January thru October, 1926, $1,067,845.62 January thru October, 1926, $18,188,2504 
January thru October, 1925, 878,677.18 January thru October, 192s, 10,011,116 
Increase 21.5% Increase 81.6% 
Port of Jacksonville 
Total Arrivals & Departures Imports 
Sea Trade Only 
January Through October January Thru October 
Ships Reg. Net Ton 
1926 2,317 4,774,670 ‘ 1926 $10,200,436.00 
1925 2,232 4,736,836 1925 —7,934,345-00 
(ncrease 3.8% 8% Increase 28.5% 

Commercial progress for Jacksonville appears to be gathering momen. 
tum, indicating that all records will be broken during the coming winter 
season. Business statistics for the month of October, 1926, show a sub 
stantial gain over October, 1925 and a decided increase in bank clearing, 
October, 1926, over September, 1926, restores the bank business to the one 
hundred million dollar class. Building permits for October were again 
well above one million dollars. 

The figures reproduced above are for a full ten months petiod of two 
different years, establishing a long enough record to insure progress in 
the future. 

Jacksonville’s location at the gateway of the Florida Peninsula jus 
naturally produces a steady and increasing business activity in all channel. 

The Jacksonville Evening Journal with over 25,000 A. B.C. Audited 
circulation, shows the highest record in its history. The local and 
national advertising lineage is also very heavy. 

The size and importance of the market requires, and the prosperity 
justifies, the use of both a morning and an evening newspaper in Jackson- 
ville for all national advertisers. 


Jacksonville Journal 


A. B.C. Member ; . Line Rate 9 cents Flat 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Representatives 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 
New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City Atlanta San Francis 
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cordingly a new company was or- 
ganized to be known as the Frigid- 
hire Corporation. Permanent of- 
fcers and directors of the new or- 
ganization will be practically the 
same as those of the Delco-Light 
Company. -The latter will continue 
to manufacture and sell electric 
farm light and power plants and 
water pressure systems. 

When one analyzes the forego- 
ing from a merchandising stand- 
point, the spectacular rise of the 
electric refrigeration industry be- 
comes less mysterious. 

It will be plain also why electric 
refrigeration has developed into 
maturity in four years—why it is 
stepping forward so sensationally 
and with a minimum of guess- 
work, risk or experimentation. 

It has done this big thing—has 
started out full grown, we might 
say—because it has assimilated 
and applied to itself the lessons 
learned by the automobile industry. 

The automobile had to feel its 
way along, so to speak. It was 
only an experiment when placed 
on the market. It was imperfect. 
Nobody knew how to drive it. 
Service was unknown. The auto- 
mobile makers had little more 
than a vision or an idea to sell. 

Leading makers of mechanical 
refrigerators have been wise 

to see all this—smart 


ences of others without insisting 
on going through the agony all by 
themselves and proving each step 
through costly processes. Thus, 
what iceless refrigeration has done 
during the last four years would 
ordinarily take fifteen or twenty 
years. But it learned from the 
automobile. And thus we have 
mature, virile organizations, young 
in years but old in experience, 
going ahead with the assurance 
that usually is seen only after a 
company has been in business for 
a couple of decades. 

There is another striking re- 
spect in which the electric re- 
frigeration industry has applied to 
itself the lessons learned by auto- 
mobile manufacturers during 
twenty years or more of costly ex- 
perimentation. This is in the mat- 
ter of size of production units. 
Everybody who is even casually 
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acquainted with merchandising 
trends knows what has happened, 
is even now developing, in the 
automobile trade. The inevitable 
and inexorable development is to- 
ward larger producing and selling 
units and the crowding out of the 
smaller. A few years ago central- 
ization of this kind would have 
been looked upon as the work of 
unholy trusts. Now it is recog- 
nized for what it is, namely, an 
economic unfolding which cuts out 
waste in manufacture and selling 
and makes possible better automo- 
biles for less money than ever 
have been offered up to now. 

The leading organizations in the 
electric refrigeration industry, 
looking ahead ten or fifteen years 
hence, could see clearly that they 
would be operating in large units 
on account of economic considera- 
tions. Why wait, then? Why not 
start out big, instead of waiting to 
grow big through a series of evo- 
lutionary processes that they posi- 
tively knew were coming anyway? 
Why not forget about present 
profits and even discount those of 
the near future, so that the big 
structure could be built right? 

Here we see the fundamental 
reason for the principal companies 
starting out on such an ambitious 
basis. 


The management 


Frigidaire 
makes no secret of its intention to 
dominate the industry right along 
—or at least to make every effort 
to that end. The other great con- 


cerns with large financial re- 
sources and also good products 
may be expected to keep it com- 
pany. They will utilize the same 
economic principles that Frigidaire 
is using, because these principles 
work the same for all. Quality 
in electric refrigerators is going 
up and prices are coming down. 

“We are definitely committed to 
a policy of increasingly larger 
production and lower prices,” Mr. 
Biechler tells Printers’ Ink. “A 
couple of months ago we made 
price reductions ranging from 
$20 to $90 on all our equipment. 
We did this in the way of passing 
along to our customers the sav- 
ings we expect to make through 
volume production and selling dur- 
ing the coming year.’ 
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Don’t accept 
“Hopper” Service. 


Your outdoor advertis- 
ing should not be 
handled as a side-line. 


Personal Service 
means that the exclu- 
sive posting solicitor 
gets the very best in 


Outdoor Advertising 
for each customer’s 
product. There are 
only three concerns in- 
volved in the service 
we render; the cus- 
tomer, the posting 
plant owner and our- 
selves, not several 
unnecessary “pass 


alongs.” 


Our customers will 
prove to you that we 
get this service from 
all posting plants, no 
matter who owns them. 


GEORGE ENOS THROOP 
Incorporated 


Outdoor cAdvertising < Chicago 
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” The italicized words in the for. 
going paragraph contain volums 
of merchandising wisdom. Thy 
show why iceless refrigerators ap 
soon going to be in general use. 

Is the new device going to py 
the ice companies out of business) 
The answer is that fully 40 pe 
cent of the people do not use ig 
even now. The ice companies yi 
have plenty of room for busines 
expansion for a long time to com, 
Some of the larger ice companies 
are selling electric refrigerators x 
well as ice! This is not so jp. 
congruous as it sounds. The wis 
merchandiser is going to have all 
the things in his line that his cy. 
tomers are ready to buy from him 
The ice men are coming into the 
sales picture slowly but coming 
nevertheless. 

Public utilities companies selling 
electrical power are finally wak- 
ing up to the profit possibilities the 
new kind of refrigeration has for 
them. Power companies have 
found that when a family has a 
electric refrigerator it buys jut 
about twice as much power. A 
commercial unit brings the power 
company about one and a half 
times as much revenue as a do 
mestic installation. Central station 
companies naturally are good out- 
lets for the sale of this merchan- 
dise and the manufacturers ar 
cultivating them. 

Is the future of mechanical re 
frigeration assured? Here is what 
Charles F. Kettering, the mechani- 
cal genius behind Frigidaire, says 
to Printers’ INK: 

“Being an engineer, I am a dis 
satisfied individual. When I look 
about me I see so many things in 
our daily life that should be bet 
tered that I feel sorry for all of 
us. I see great changes coming in 
the next ten years—and I suppose 
at the end of ten years I will & 
just as dissatisfied as I am now 

“Take electric refrigeration. To- 
day we apply it to the cooling 0 
household refrigerators, ice cream 
cabinets and commercial storagt 
boxes. Tomorrow we will k 
cooling many other things—eve 
residences and office _ buildings 
There is almost no limit to wha 
we may do. , 

“You say that sounds foolish 
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ly has an To meet this variance in taste, The Peter Cailler 
buys ja Kohler Chocolate Co., Inc., the world’s oldest manu- 
aa facturer of milk chocolate, make the two different 
ia half blends. Thus, a greater group of chocolate buyers 
as a do are reached and satisfied. In the reading habits of 
‘al station industrial executives, you will find a similar differ- 
pase ence in taste. Because of this, no one publication 


were Gu can reach all industrial executives. 


Through two different types of editorial treatment 
and two widely divergent circulation methods, the 
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2 is what 
mechani- industrial advertiser who employs INDUSTRIAL 
rire, says MANAGEMENT and INDUSTRY ILLUSTRATED 
— obtains a far more complete coverage of the 
nm I look industrial market. 
rh A certified audit shows only 
or all of 3.3% duplication in circulation 
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see The INDUSTRIAL GROUP 
uildinss I /NDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT - INDUSTRY ILLUSTRATED 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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We create what we 
print and print what 
we create: principal- 
ly books & booklets to 
picture a business, a 
product or a service. 


CURRIER & HARFORD 
LTD - 468 FOURTH AVE., N.Y.C. 





1927 
Chain store 
business 


CHAIN STORE 
Xs 
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Do you remember a man by th 
name of Marco Polo who 6 
years ago took a trip throng) 
China and on his return hom 
wrote a book about what he say? 
Marco Polo has gone down iy 
history as the champion prevar. 
cator of his age, not because of 
what he wrote but because of th 
ignorance of the people who rea 
what he wrote. 

“That is the way in electri 
refrigeration, the automobile indy. 
try, and all other growing indy. 
tries. Far-seeing men tell us what 
to expect in the future and we 
laugh at them, not because of the 
untruth of their predictions but 
because of our ignorance as to 
actual possibilities.” 


CO-OPERATIVE CAMPAIGN ALSO 


Mr. Kettering’s picture of what 
will come seems all the more rea- 
sonable when we _ consider the 


*broad-gauge way in which manv- 


facturers are proceeding to in. 
tensify consumer acceptance for 
the commodity. Leading pro- 
ducers, including Copeland, Frigid- 
aire, Kelvinator, Servel and Gen 
eral Electric, seemingly realize 
that whatever is good for the in- 
dustry as a whole is good for the 
individual company. In addition 
to their own sizable advertising 
programs, therefore, these com- 
panies, acting through the Society 
for Electrical Development, with 
headquarters in New York, are 
carrying forward a complete ger- 
eral institutional advertising pro- 
gram. This is designed to sell 
mechanical refrigeration as_ such 
without reference to particular 
names or products. 


R. H. Dunlap Returns to 
Miami, Fla., “News” 


R. H. Dunlap, who resigned as adver 
tising manager of the Miami, Fia. 
News to become business manager 
the Daytona Beach, Fla., Journal has re 
turned to the News as manager of its 
rotogravure department and plant 


George B. Hynson Dead 


George B. Hynson, who conducted 
an advertising agency under his ow? 
name at Philadelphia, died recently # 
that city. He was sixty-four years old. 
At one time he was editor of the Wil 
mington, Del., Journal. 
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1—YOUR SALESMAN 2—YOUR DEALERS 


3—YOUR CONSUMER 


2 3 


ADVERTISING'S 
* TRIANGLE 4 


THIS IDEA isn’t new. We're pry | trying to impress you 


with the importance of an old idea by a new method. You 
know very well that three groups—your salesmen — your deal- 
ers, and your public— are factors interlocked in your selling 
campaigns. But it’s easy to neglect one of these when you're 
working with the other two. 

We don’t. But that’s because the manipulating of all three 
groups is our special vocation. We have had —and have, 
today—extraordinary facilities for learning the problems of 
each of them. (We know their respective points of view. 
And our clients will tell you of our success in dealing with 
them. Let us show you how our methods can distribute your 
advertising effort with the maximum effect. 


They callus specialists, If your products fall in 
ineverything that goes ~ ~ category, we can 
* 


into the modern home. Gs n elp you sell them. 
Only items that make a*home 


RESANDMEYER ECO 


153 NO.MICHIGAN AVE.CHICAGO 


DVEbaI SING 


SALES ANALYSIS RESALE PLANS 
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Half ana Half 


HE writing and editing of New England Homestead 
is only half the job. 


To be sure, it gives full value in editorial content, but 
more “feature copy” is written weekly and mailed in 
personal letters than could be printed in any single issue. 


About one-half the time of the Homestead editors, from 
the chief down, is freely given in rendering a genuine 
and invaluable service to thousands of readers through 
personal correspondence. Simple farm questions and 
problems of most unusual nature are received and fully 
answered, with solutions offered ; while subscribers’ claims 
of every description from a few cents to hundreds of 
dollars are adjusted daily. 


This is all in keeping with editor Glenn Sevey’s slogan, 
“Give readers Service and the desired results are sure to 
follow as day follows night.” The Homestead is truly 
an Open Forum, Question Box, and Better Business 
Bureau for New England farm families. 


When making up the “list” bear in mind that a 

definite editorial policy with genuine reader-interest 

and loyalty are more valuable and essential than 
mere “farm coverage.” 


“More than a periodical, it’s a Service—an Institution.” 


Phelps Publishing Company, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
WARREN A. PRIEST, Advertising Manager 


New York Cu Sr. MIN Los 
270 Madison Ave. 123 W. Madison St. Syndicate trot Bldg. Palace "Building 611 So. Coronade & 
BE. R. Williams J. C. Billingslea A. D. MeKinney RB. R. Ring Loyd. B. Chappell 
A. H, Billingslea 
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Annual 
Report of the Postmaster- 
General 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Inx 
HE recently published annual 
report of the Postmaster-Gen- 
eral shows that the Post Office 
Department is decidedly against 
any general reduction of postal 
rates. However, Postmaster-Gen- 
eral New throws out a few sops, 
to meet the insistent demand for a 
reduction, with the following items 
from a “number of important rec- 
ommendations for improvement in 
the service” : 

“To restore the rate of postage 
of one cent each to private mail- 
ing or postcards. 

“To provide for the acceptance 
without prepayment of postage of 
so-called business reply cards, the 
postage including the additional 
charge for the extra service to be 
collected on delivery of the cards. 

“To reduce the postage rate on 
transient second-class matter.” 

These recommendations are em- 
bodied in proposed legislation now 
before Congress which has had 
the endorsement of the Post Office 
Department. It is evident that 
other legislation which may bring 
about any further reduction wili 
be strenuously resisted by the De- 
partment. 

The Postmaster-General, accord- 
ing to his report, finds that the in- 
crease in the postal business for 
the fiscal year, as measured by 
postal receipts, was 10.04 per cent. 
The actual expenditures, includ- 
ing those for increases in salaries, 
exceeded the revenues by $19,972,- 
379.42, and regarding this figure 
the report comments as follows: 

“This cash deficiency is a de- 
crease of $19,772,647.87 under that 
for 1925, when it amounted to 
$39,745,027.29. However, after ad- 
justments, accounting for the 
amount paid on account of undis- 
charged obligations carried over 
from previous fiscal years and the 
additions of contributions to the 
civil service retirement fund and 
for obligations for 1925 outstand- 
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EDITORIAL 


Quick 
action from 
receipt of copy 
to final delivery 
makes Arrow Press 
Service unusually 
valuable to the 
editors of the ten 
nationally promin- 
ent House Organs 
produced by us. 


NOUSE 
ans 


Helpful oxpies of House Organs produced by 
s will be sent on request 


ART & LAYOUT 


PRINTING 





ARROW PRESS, Inc. 
318-326 West 39th Street * New York 











Canada Dry 
Ginger Ale 


is a user of space in The Daily 
Herald — resulting in increasing 
sales and larger distribution of 
this drink in the prosperous resort 
section of South Mississippi. 


The Mississippi Coast market is 
a big one; and it will pay you to 
investigate it and spend some 
effort there. The Daily Herald 
will help you sell your products 
or services. Invest your adver- 
tising dollars in its productive 
columns. 


THE # Dairy HERALD 


Gulfport Mississippi Biloxi 
GEO. W. WILKES’ SONS, Publishers 
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Available 
January 2 


Changes in the policy of one of our 
clients releases a highly competent 
advertising and sales promotion man. 
He is highly thought of by his 
present firm and they have asked us 
to assist in placing him where his 
unusual training and fifteen years of 
experience will have full scope. 

He is a university, business and 
sales school graduate, has a good 
personality, and is well versed in 
periodical and direct mail adver- 
tising as well as dealer merchandising 
problems. He is also a competent 
writer of technical and institutional 
copy. We, as well as his present 
employer, can vouch for his ability 
along both creative and executive 
lines. 

Please communicate with Mr. 
Mahoney of this office. . 


George Batten Company, Inc. 
383 Madison Avenne, New York 











"The Ace of Typography” 


In the typographic 
sense, “Punch” means 


pee individuality 


and the strength that 
makes your ads stand 
out head and shoulders 
above the multitude. 
“A-C” ads bave‘*Punch’’. 


Get in touch with "A-C”’ 


ADVERTISING- CRAFTSMEN 
132 West 31st St., New York 
PENNSYLVANIA 8789 - 8790 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
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ing, the operating deficit become 
$37,906,118.07._ During the year 
there was paid out approximately 
$65,000,000 on account of the ip. 
creases in salaries due under the 


Act of 1925. If this had not be. 


| come necessary the deficit woul 
| have been eliminated and we would 


have had a substantial surplus, even 
though no additional revenues haj 
been derived from the operation 
of new postage rates.” 

The air mail service is shown 
to be developing rapidly. During 
the fiscal year, 2,411,059 miles oj 
mail trips were scheduled and 
2,256,137 miles were actually flown 
with mail by Government-owne 
planes. This shows a percentage 
of performance of 94 for the year, 
The service carried 353,641 pounds 
of mail, and the total excess 
postage revenue received was 
$861,865.05, an increase of $259. 
237.51 over the excess postage for 
the previous fiscal year. In the 
contract air mail service, although 
the first of the routes commenced 
operation on February 15, 1926, the 
mileage covered to the close of the 
fiscal year was 378,478. 

The report states that the in- 
crease in second-class rates had 
no deterrent effect on the ever- 
increasing volume of such matter. 
“On the contrary, the total mail- 
ings of second class matter at the 
pound rates or free in the county 
of publication and the postage col- 
lected thereon greatly exceeded 
those of any previous year.” The 
mailings of newspapers and period- 
icals as second-class matter at the 
pound rates of postage and free in 
the county of publication, weighed 
in the aggregate 1,493,235,88 
pounds, an increase of 5.34 per cent 
over similar mailings for the pre- 
vious year. The postage collected 
on the mailings at the pound rates 
amounted to $31,983,209.83, which 
was an increase of 7.99 per cent 
over the postage collected during 
the previous year. “Of this in- 
crease, only $560,870.01 resulted 
from the modifications of the post- 
age rates on such mailings, while 
$1,804,611.63 was due to the i- 
creased volume of second-class 
matter.” 

Another significant statement of 
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IT LEADS THE FIELD 
BY A LARGE MARGIN 


Che Paterson Press-Guardian 


Now has an average net paid circulation 


Over 19,000 per day 


Rates will be increased on April Ist, 1927, when 
A. B. C. and Government Statements are released 
THE GREATEST LOCAL COVERAGE EVER OBTAINED FOR THIS FER- 
TILE MARKET AT THE CHEAPEST RATE PER THOUSAND CIRCULATION. 
WM. B, BRYANT, Publisher 


National Representatives: 
G. LOGAN PAYNE COMPANY 
New York Boston Atlanta Chicago St. Louis 





@] U>LETTERHEADS orcy [s 
= (0 > DISTINCTION. 0) “¥ 


, LITHOGRAPHED LETTERHEADS 
FOR $125 PER THOUSAND COMPLETE 


In 50M lots; 25M $150312.500 $1.75 on 
our white 20 1b. ‘Paramount Bond. A Beautiful 
Strong. Snappy Sheet.No smaller quantities. 


ENVELOPES TO MATCH $1.50 PER THOUSAND 
Note-Heads Bill-Heads and Statements 
90c.PER THOUSAND IN 25,000 LOTS 


GEORGE MORRISON CO 
556 WEST 22"? ST.NEWYORKCITY 
TELEPHONE CHELSEA 1447-1446 -1449 


ESTABLISHED 1898 INCORPORATED 1905 
BOOKLET OF ENGRAVINGS ON REQUEST. 
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If You 
Want More 


Circulation 


besides more economical 
promotion, improved ex- 
ecution of old methods 
and effective new plans 
especially adapted to 
your publication, it will 
pay you to get in touch 
with a successful Circula- 
tion Manager who would 
be a highly profitable 
addition to your staff. 


Address 
Circulation Manager 
Box 200, Printers’ Ink 











Capable of directin, 
ART G TYPOGRAP 
for the best national 
media > 


WILL bring a trained 
understanding of ART as 


a selling force te an 

ness ti ectivene 
of dele cons . Hei . 
EXPERT letterer and knows 


illustration in all practi- 
cal techniques. Now with 


AAAA in NY. but 
will be Sailable soon, 
Age— thirty 


three. 
sie 
Address Box A-59 
Printers’ Ink, 








the report deals with free mailing 
under the penalty privilege. 4 
test count was made and on it wa 
based an estimate that 457,1552)) 
pieces of this free mail, Weighing 
approximately 109,993,986 pound 
were carried during the fiscal yea. 
According to the financial tables 
accompanying the report, if postage 
had been paid on this matter x 
ordinary rates it would have pr. 
duced $14,021,932 in revenue. 
Although the business of the 
collect-on-delivery service shows 3 
falling off, it appears to be highly 
profitable to the department 
“There was a total of 51,102,513 
domestic parcels sent collect-o. 
delivery during the year, a ¢e. 
crease of 1,259,646 parcels, or 24] 
per cent, compared with the pre. 
ceding year. However, the total 
fees received, exclusive of postage 
for domestic C. O. D. mail 
amounted to $6,439,360.32, an in- 
crease of $877,611.45, or 15.78 per 
cent over the preceding year.” 
A law making firearms unmail- 
able matter is recommended in the 
interest of the general public, and 
the report comments on the fact 
that several such bills have been 
introduced in Congress, but that 
legislation on the subject has not 
been enacted. The report also 
contains a number of tables pre- 
senting statistical data, most oj 
which were submitted to the 
Congressional special committee 
Printers’ INK published the most 
significant of these figures. 


Harris Purchases Seybold and 
Premier & Potter 


The Harris Automatic Press Con 
pany, Cleveland, has purchased the 
Seybold Machine Company, Dayton, 
Ohio, and the Premier & Potter Print 
ing Press Company, Inc., New York. 
The companies have been consolidated 
as The Harris-Seybold-Potter Company 
The individual policies of the com 
panies will be continued, according to 

F. Harris, who will become vice 
president and general manager of the 
consolidated company. 


W. H. Braun to Leave Fallis, 


Inc. 

W. H. Braun has resigned as_vict 
resident and general manager of Fallis, 
ne., Cincinnati, manufacturer of Peter 
Pan cosmetics. His resignation 1s t 
take effect December 31. 
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> Mailings 
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on it Was 
57,155,212 


“ll PERSISTENCY PAYS! 


al tables 

matter 

ave pro IT or miss, haphazard advertising rarely 
a the pays. And if by chance it is read, it 
by leaves no lasting impression. It is persistency 
arte that pays—constant, forceful appeal. 

1,102,513 

| *% 

wy: Persistency in advertising is like steady drip- 
rs ra ping of water on a rock. It leaves the 
the total impression that makes sales. 

. > > The Financial World is read carefully every 
oat week, fifty-two times a year by the financially 
= able—an audience with tremendous purchas- 
slic, and ing power. 

the fact - 

bat Ps Thousands of executives are in that audience 
== —men whose word is final in the spending 
les pre- of millions of dollars. Your message will be 
nost ot ° 

to the read by these men—and persistent presen- 
nmittet. tation will assure results. 


he most 


Advertisers in The Financial World renew 
their contracts at the rate of 95%. They get 


0 Con results. You can do likewise. 
| Dayton, 
t Print 
w | York For further information address 


= he 
FINANCIALWORLD 


America’s Investment Weekly 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK CITY 


ld and 





Fallis, 


+ Established 1902 Member A. B. C. 
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n is t 
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cAnnouncing 


THE FORMATION OF A NEW 
ADVERTISING AGENCY 


THE PAUL CORNELL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


. 


Officers 


PAUL LINCOLN CORNELL 
NORMAN M. MARKWELL 
ALFRED STANFORD 


MORTON RALPH GOLDSMITH 


28 WEST 44™ STREET, NEW YORK 


MURRAY HILL 9181 
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The Sales Value of Slogans on 
' Letterheads 


Do Slogans and Other Descriptive Matter When Printed Across Bottom 
of a Letterhead Add Strength to Letter or Otherwise? 


Tue NationaL Trape Extension 
Bureau 
Of The Plumbing & Heating Industries 
Evansville, Ind. 
PrinTERS’ INK: 
this time I have never read 
any article dealing with the subject of 
the val of printing some slogan or 
saying at the bottom of letterheads. 
Do you know of any article that 
th this subject? Some are of 
n that they add strength to 
while many others think that 
letract from the contents of 


Editor of 


Up te 


leals w 
the opimi 
a letter, 
slogans 
the letter 
Tue NATIONAL TrapE EXTENSION 
BuREAU 
Wm. G. BErcner, 
Manager. 


FTER an examination of sev- 
£1 eral hundred letterheads, we 
find that the answer to the major 
question in our correspondent’s 
letter depends upon several inter- 
esting considerations. For exam- 


ple, a letterhead is ordinarily used 


for all correspondence purposes, 
from the mass circularizing of 
prospects to a personal introduc- 
tion. A slogan like “Use Off’n’On 
Tire Chains—A Pyrene Prod- 
uct,” printed at the bottom of a 
letter soliciting an order certainly 
would not detract from the letter 
and should be much more effective 
under the same _ circumstances, 
than such a statement as “Under no 
circumstance do we guarantee der- 
rick irons or machinery. Any 
parts proving defective will be re- 
placed provided they are tested 
immediately after delivery and no- 
tice of defects given us promptly, 
but in no case do we assume 
responsibility for any delay or 
damage.” This forty-four word 
paragraph actually appears across 
the lower portion of a manufac- 
turer’s letterhead. However, it 
occupies less space and is much 
less conspicuous than the slogan 
of the Pyrene company quoted 
above. Hence the question of 
whether a slogan or saying printed 
at the bottom of a letterhead adds 
strength to a message or detracts 


from it is really subordinate to its 
use or treatment. 

Of the letterheads observed, 
slightly more than half were 
entirely without printing across 
the bottom. It is quite likely 
that observation of other groups 
would show other results, such as 
letters from retailers, wholesalers, 
bankers, confectioners, florists, 
foundries, mills, associations and 
so on. The group observed were 
national advertisers, so it may be 
safely assumed that all of them 
are aware of the advertising 
advantage of making use of the 
lower portion of their letterheads 
and only half of the number bhe- 
lieve it to be of sufficient value 
to actually make use of it. 

Moreover, national advertisers 
have many departments — sales, 
order, credit, manufacturing, ship- 
ping, legal, purchasing, advertis- 
ing, employment, dealer promotion, 
and others. The use of a slogan 
or saying on letterheads might be 
very appropriate in the case of 
some of these departments and 
quite the opposite in others. 


FACTORY PICTURES 


Many advertisers reproduce a 
picture of their factories on this 
bottom space, sometimes boldly, 
sometimes in tint; sometimes with 
a type-line or trade-mark, and 
sometimes without. One company 
shows its factory and the line, 
“World’s Largest Manufacturers 
of Distinctive Infant Furniture.” 
A favorite practice with many 
concerns in the industrial field is 
to reproduce a trade-mark and the 
line: “All agreements contingent 
upon accidents and delays, unavoid- 
able or beyond our control. . Prices 
and terms subject to change with- 
out notice.” 

Other slogans 
observed are: 

“36 Years Making Quality Prod- 
ucts.” 


and_type-lines 
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Aggressive Young 
Sales and Advertising 
Manager 


Knows drug, grocery, industrial and 
department store fields. Has man- 
aged thirty men, secured substantial 
sales gains, built up new products 
from ground up, directed and writ- 
ten advertising that has made trade 
“sit up.” 

Can get a house organ or trade 
copy read, make direct mail pull 
like a pair of Moguls, and put 
enough energy back of a selling 
campaign to put it across, ’spite of 
Hades or high water. 

28, married, employed—but up 
blind alley. Hence—will start at 
$75 per, plus a bonus on’ definite 
sales increase. Let’s talk. ‘Phone 
MR. STAGG, Caledonia 9042. 














A woman 
of ability— 


5 + efficient advertising 
woman, just past thirty, 
can assist materially in the 
Production Department of an 
agency. She is accustomed to 
routine matters such as the 
purchase of space, printing, 
engravings, and typography. 
Added to this, she is a 
stenographer and a practical 
bookkeeper who knows the 
fundamental principles of 
cost accounting, At present 
employed in a near Eastern 
city, she is seeking a connec- 
tion with a reliable agency. 
A most pleasing personality 
tops off her qualifications. Let- 
ters addressed ‘‘D,’’ Box 204, 
Printers’ Ink will reach her. 








P.S. This advertisement is 
written by her present em- 
ployers. 
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"Printing: The Mother of 
Progress.” 

“Yale Made is Yale Marked,” 

“A Company is Great Only as 
it Serves.” 

“1876—If It Bears a Red Lil 
It’s Right—1926.” 

“Member of American Associa- 
tion of Advertising Agencies.” 

“Endorsed by the National Ip. 
formation Bureau.” 

“75 Million for Our 75th Year.” 

“The Recollection of QUALITY 
Remains Long After the PRICE 
Is Forgotten. E. C. Simmons, 
Trade-Mark Reg. in U. S. Pat 
Off.” 


Our correspondent’s question js a 
sales department question. There. 
fore, the question works its way 
back to whether the slogan is a 
we slogan. If it is a good slogan, 
i. e., if it is a sales-making or a 
prestige-building slogan, it should 
be effective, rather than the oppo- 
site, when placed on a letterhead. 
Doing this involves the design of 
the letterhead, which will deter- 
mine where the slogan may be 
placed to the best advantage, at top 
or bottom, and how treated—size 
of lettering? and general effect. 

Turning the question wrong end 
to for a moment, it may be asked, 
how would it be possible for a 
slogan to detract from the con- 
tents of a letter? Of course, that 
will always depend upon the me: 
sage and the particular slogan. A 
guiding principle in letterhead de- 
sign is simplicity. If, therefore, 
the use of a slogan on a letterhead 
tends to confuse the reader, or is 
typographically or pictorially out 
of balance, it will very likely de- 
tract from the letter and therefore 
may well be omitted. 

Some excellent slogans used 
across the lower part of letter- 
heads, in addition to those already 
quoted, and conservatively handled 
so far as balance, size and color 
are concerned, are: 

“Golden Anniversary Chocolates 
Our crowning achievement in fifty 
years.” (Chase Candy Company.) 

“Seald-Sweet — Florida’s Finest 
Oranges, Grape Fruit and Tar- 
gerines.” wy 

“We keep. plants running. 
(M. B. Skinner Company.) 
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FRANK A. ARNOLD 
Joins 
NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


as Director of Development 


Announcement is made of the appointment 
of Frank A. Arnold as Director of Develop- 
ment. 

For the last nine years he has been an officer, 
director and stockholder of the Frank Seaman 
Advertising Agency, one of the largest organi- 
zations of its kind in New York City. 

Mr. Arnold has also been one of the lec- 
turers at the Harvard School of Business 
Administration for six successive years. He 
has travelled extensively in connection with 
business investigation and promotion work, 
making trade and business surveys in Europe, 
Cuba, Porto Rico and Mexico and also visit- 
ing nearly every state and territory of the 
United States. 

Mr. Arnold has been the pioneer among 
the Advertising Agency Executives in making 
platform addresses on Radio Broadcasting and 
has had opportunity of obtaining first hand 
reactions from the field of unusual value. 

Radio Broadcasting despite its rapid growth 
has facing it the need of careful and intensive 
study in order that its ultimate field may be 
soundly and constructively developed. 

The Director of Development will be con- 
cerned not only with existing fields of activity 
and improved methods of operation as re- 
flected by public opinion, but also in dis- 
covering new opportunities for the practical 
color application of Radio based on personal reac- 


lates tions from representative groups. 


fifty 
ny.) M. H. AYLESWORTH, President 
- NATIONAL BROADCASTING COMPANY 


Tan- 
New York City 


ing.” 
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Advertising Copy Writer 


A Montreal Agency requires 
the services of a man with three 
or four years’ copy-writing ex- 
perience in an advertising agency 
in Canada. This is an opening 
for a man who has made an 
initial success in writing adver- 
tisements, who is ambitious to 
become just one thing—an out- 
standing copy writer, and who 
will value an association with 
men who already enjoy that 
distinction. There is no opening 
for a novice, however promis- 
ing. In making application 
please give information regard- 
ing the following: past business 
connections, education, nation- 
ality, age, present salary. Send 
proofs of advertisements you 
have WRITTEN. These will 
be returned. Replies to this 
advertisement will be treated 
as confidential. Address “H,” 
Box 207, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted— 

a writer of 
unconventional 

advertising 


It is no position for a 
novice—yet ABILITY is 
more important than a 
long string of names of 
previous connections. 








He must have the per- 
sonality to do the “‘con- 
tacting’” on his accounts. 
The position is important 
enough to attract a man 
of parts. It is a “4A” 
agency about 4 hours 
from New York. 


Specimens will be re- 
turned- Address “J,"’ Box 
208, Printers’ Ink. 
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“Mueller Forges Brass.” 

“For your health’s sake eat , 
little Kraut every day.” (National 
Kraut Packers Association. ) 

“This letter signed with a Cy. 
ter Fountain Pen.” 

In general, any slogan that \ 
considered good enough to be fea. 
tured in the customary forms oj 
advertising, may be safely used on 
a letterhead—[Ed. Printers’ Ix 


Tire Account for Nelson 
Chesman Agency 


The Salem Rubber Company, Phil 
delphia, automob'le tires, has appointed 
the New York office of Nelson Ches 
man & Company, Inc., advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising 2. 
count. Business-paper and direct-mail 
advertising are being used. 

Monarch Studios, Inc., New York 
commercial interior decorators, has also 
placed its advertising account with this 
agency. Newspapers and direct-mail wil] 
be used. 


Hotel Account for Minne- 
apolis Agency 

The advertising account f the 
Vrancis Drake Hotel, Minneapolis, has 
been placed with the W. Warren 
Anderson Advertising Agency, of that 
city. Newspaper and direct-mail adver 
tising in the Northwest territory wil 
he used. 


Made Vice-President of 
Connoisseur Publications 


A. P. Afanassieff, advertising manager 
of The Connoisseur Publications oi 
America, Limited, New York, publishers 
of The Connoisseur, has been made vice 
president. He will retain the duties oi 
advertising manager of the Americar 
edition of The Connoisseur. 


Joins American Stove Company 


Miss Dorothy E. Shank has been ap 
pointed director of the research kitchen 
of the American Stove Company, # 
Cleveland. She has been with Teachers’ 
College, Columbia University, New 
York, for the last three years. 


Refrigerator Account to 
J. Walter Thompson 


The [ron Mountain Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago, Zero Zone refrig 
erators, has appointed the J. Walter 
Thompson Company to direct its ad 
vertising account. 


Ogden F. Crowson Dead — 

Ogden Finley Crowson, publisher 0! 
the Burlington, N. C., Times and News, 
died recently at the age of fifty-six 
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Important Announcement 


(Ohe following influential West- 
chester County daily newspapers will 
be represented nationally in the 
advertising field by this organization 


beginning January 1, 1927: 


Mount Vernon (N.Y.) Daily Argus 
New Rochelle “ Standard-Star 
Ossining Citizen - Sentinel 
Port Chester Daily Item 
Tarrytown Daily. News 


Yonkers Statesman 


pany 
n af 


inches Mamaroneck Daily Times 


y, at 
chers’ 
New 


INGRAHAM- POWERS, INC. 
PUBLISHERS’ REPRESENTATIVES 


New York Chicago Kansas City 
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MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Dominant in Minnesota |f-- 


Succes 


Farm 


More than 106,000 Minnesota Farm Families aa 

Subscribe for Farmstead, Stock & Home— —_ 

Over 160,000 Total Subscribers — 

Farm 

URING the past few years Farmstead, Field 

Stock & Home has shown wonderful a 

growth in every way—editorially, increased Pacifi 

reader interest, circulation, advertising line- Farm 

age. Development and progress have been ws 
constant and rapid. 


Farmstead, Stock & Home’s editorial pro- 

gram for 1927 will show definite progress ew 
along lines followed in the past, developed to aon 
meet existing conditions. Beginning with Hoar 
the issue of January 1, 1927, W. C. Allen, a 
who has been managing editor for the past ae 
two years, will be the editor. Mr. Allen’s South 
long experience and success as an editor and <r 
pubiisher of farm papers is assurance that Utah 
Farmstead, Stock & Home’s editorial stand- West 


ards will be of the highest. Mich 


South 
The 


Circulation Guarantee Arka 
Miss¢ 


For 1927, Farmstead, Stock & Home guar- South 
antees an average net paid circulation in Mode 
excess of 160,000. 


W.C. ALLEN and A. B. FRIZZELL, Publishers 
427 6th Ave. South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Advertising Representatives 
E. KATZ SPECIAL ADVERTISING AGENCY 


New York Chicago Detroit 
Kansas City San Francisco Atlanta 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR NOVEMBER 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 








































(Exclusive of house, live stock and 
classified advertising) 
MONTHLIES 
Lines 
ta Country Gentleman ........... 69,538 
Successful Farming ........... 29,250 
Meemp Jourmel cccccscccccceces 25,006 
S Farm & Fireside ............+ 20,288 
Capper’s Farmer .......--.++- 18,052 
California Citrograph ......... 14,664 
ee ile cictecesetnctvses Oe 12,444 
Farm Mechanics ...........-++ 9,758 
Field Illustrated ..........20+- 9,486 
American Farming .........-. 9,306 
American Fruit Grower ....... 6,797 
l Pacific Homestead .........-++ 6,597 
. Farmers’ Home Journal ....... 3,975 
Deter Prelt cccccscsesscesveve 3,127 
: Power Farming .....- 3,022 
SEMI-MONTHLIES 
Lines 
Oklahoma Farmer-Stockman 30,603 
Reiste FOC .ccscndccecsies 30,162 
Farmstead, Stock & Home 26,055 
Hoard’s Dairyman ....... 25,503 
Missouri Ruralist ........ 23,401 
Southern Agriculturist 22,869 
Montana Farmer ...... 21,398 
Southern Ruralist ........ 20,575 
Orange Judd Illinois Farmer .. 17,328 
Southern Planter ..........++ 15,855 
Week Fare cc ks cccsccsccccs 14,850 
Western Farm Life .........-. 14,195 
Michigan Business Farmer .... 12,443 
Southern Cultivator & Farming 9,627 
The Dairy Farmer ..........- 9,178 
Arkansas Farmer & Homestead 6,931 
Missouri Farmer ..........+0% 6,410 
South Dakota Farmer & Breeder 6,081 
Modern Farming ..........+++ 5,432 
WEEKLIES 
(Four issues) 
. See FORE dvicads<ekavinste 44,095 
Nebraska Farmer ......... 40,738 
Iowa Homestead ............. 39,983 
Pacific Rural Press ........ 39,703 
Pualtie Pane? 4.6 esc0ve~ 38,168 
Farm & Ranch .......... 36,801 
Rural New Yorker ........... 35,732 
California Cultivator 34,849 
Wallaces’ Farmer 2000s ccescas 34,665 
Progressive Farmer & Farm 





Woman 
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Will You Meet 
Our Friend 
The Dairy Farmer? 


We would like to introduce you to 
the Dairy Farmer, Mr. Advertiser. 
He’s the chap who has money to 
buy what you have to sell. 


Study this agricultural field. Forget 
the bunk about adversity in the 
farm field and talk to those who 
are making money. 


Take the pure bred industry—the 
Holstein - Friesian breeder if you 
please. 


In Wisconsin 300 pure bred Hol- 
steins sold at public auction for 
$400.00 each. In New York 200 
pure bred Holsteins sold for $250.00 
each. 


Does that indicate buying power? 
Does that indicate prosperity, 
progress? 


The net income of the Holstein- 
Friesian Association of America, 
parent organization of the Holstein 
industry, is considerably above that 
of a year ago. The membership 
increase is 16 per cent over a year 
ago. Holstein- Friesian prices are 
over 25 per cent better than they 
were a year ago. 


There is no depression in the Hol- 
stein-Friesian field. Talk to those 
breeders. We'll be glad to tell you 
more about their buying power. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN WORLD 
312 City Bank Bldg. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
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ABLE SALES EXECUTIVE 
AVAILABLE 


One of the most able 
sales and advertising ex- 
ecutives this office has 
had contact with is NOW 
available. 

A keen, searching, bal- 
anced, experienced, suc- 
cessful man, backed by a 
splendid record. 

He is ready to take 
full responsibility for the 
marketing of ————, a 
potentially sound product. 

References, both busi- 
ness and financial, are of 
the highest. He may be 
reached through ‘ 





CLIFTON D. JACKSON 
Secretary, Advertising Club 
NEW YORK CITY 























“N,” BOX 61 
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University business 
school graduate, 27, 
seeks advertising 
connection. 


Experience: twoyears 
in the Orient; one 
year agency work in 
Argentina; three 
years with foreign 
advertising agency 
this country. 


Returning to New 
York this week. In 
replying, please 
mention nature of 
opening. 
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Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Wisconsin Farmer 

Indiana Farmer’s Guide 
Michigan Farmer 

Ohio Farmer 

Kansas Farmer & Mail & Breez 
Pennsylvania Farmer 

Florida Grower 

Washington Farmer 

Breeder’s Gazette 

Oregon Farmer 

American Agriculturist 
Pennsylvania Stockman & Farme: 
Idaho Farmer 

Ohio Stockman & Farmer ... 
Dairymen’s League News 


FARM NEWSPAPERS 
Lines 
Kansas City Weekly Star 29,092 
Dallas Semi-Weekly Farm News 19,924 
Memphis Weekly Commercial 
Appeal 18,012 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Constitut’on 17,66) 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly Journal ... 15,459 
Kansas City Weekly Journal ... 10,455 
(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company.) 


P. W. Hiller with Parker Ice 


Machine Company 
Paul W. Hiller, formerly with the 
Carbondale Machine Company, Carbon 
dale, Pa., has been placed in charge of 
advertising and sales promotion work 
of the Parker Ice Machine (Company 
San Bernardino, Calif. 


Thurston-Helme, Inc., Ap- 
points M. P. Gould Agency 


The M. P. Gould Company, New 
York advertising agency, has been ap 
pointed to direct the advertising ac 
count of Thurston-Helme, Inc., New 
York, manufacturer of Thurston's hand 
cream. 


Heads Minneapolis Civic 
Committee 


J. H. Mitchell, president of _ the 
Mitchell Advertising Agency, Inc. 
Minneapolis, has been appointed chair 
man of the tourist and publicity com 
mittee of the Minneapolis Civic and 
Commerce Association. 


Joins Smith & Ferris Agency 
Dwight Adrienne, for the last tew 
years with the sales promotion depart 
ment of the Los Angeles Examiner 
has joined Smith & Ferris Los Angeles 
advertising agency. 
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What Herbert F. Rawll has 


given to you... 


H IS contributions to financial and indus- 

trial development have been many. 
Among them the following serve to recall 
how varied and far-reaching his activities 
have been :— 


1 The Christmas Club 
Created by Mr. Rawill sixteen years ago, the 
Christmas Club now includes 7000 banks in 
its operations. Over 7,000,000 people an- 
asell y deposit over $300,000,000. It has 
probably done more to develop Thrift in 
America than any one single organization. 


2 Liberty Loan Partial Payment Plan 


Through plans originated by Mr. Rawlland 
installed in banking groups throughout the 
country, overseven hundred million dollars 
of Liberty Bonds were sold to wage-earners 
during the Great War. 


3 Bankers’ Economic Service 

For the past eleven years, the Rawll Enter- 
prises have prepared industrial analyses for 
the leading banking houses of the country. 
At the request of the United States Treas- 
ury Department, they supplied much of 
the statistical data for the Conference on 
Limitation of Armaments. 


4 Commerce, Finance and Industry 


A Rawll Enterprise. A monthly compen: 
dium of Business Information used by a 
gro up of banking institutions with aggre- 


snd NOW. 


after six years of planning, research and 
experiment, you are offered a new and 
better industrial periodical : 


HE INDUSTRIAL DIGEST, published 

monthly, is literally considered a text- 
book of development by scores of leading 
figures in the industrial world. 
Each issue contains many articles of timely 
interest dealing with the problems of business 
and their solution. Modern industry is far 
too complex for any individual to watch. 
The Industrial Digest gives a monthly cross- 
section of industry, made up of the collected 
opinions of many industrial leaders. 
In addition to a regularly contributing staff 
of industrial specialists, articles ty well- 
known men, such as the following, appear 
regularly in The Industrial Digest : L 
Babcock, Vice-President, Equitable Trust 
Company, New York; Stephen Baker, Presi- 
dent, Bank of Manhattan Company; Senator 
Couzens, J. P. Hill, President, National Chat- 
tanooga & St. Louis R. R.; Clarence A. 
Ludlum, Vice-President, Home Insurance 
Company of New York; Wm. O'Neil, Presi- 
dent, General Tire & Rubber Company; 
G. K. Simonds, General Manager, and John 
G. Thompson, Assistant to the President, 
Simonds Saw & Steel Company; Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., President, General Motors Cor- 


gate resources of over two billion dollars. poration. 


Pertinent Facts about 
INDUSTRIAL DIGEST 


[IN answer to a question put to concerns rated at $250,C00 


or over, The Industrial Digest led all other periodicals. 
The executives questioned, expressed their preference in 

the following order: 
Per cent 


100. 


Per cent 
Management and 


Administration 21. 
Industrial Management 1 9. 





Industrial Digest 
Nation’s Business 81.9 
System 73.7 | Sales Management 17. 
Magazine of Wall St. 25. | industry Illustrated 5. 
The test was made by a leading advertising agency and the 
figures certified by a well-known accountant. Write fora 
copy of this report. 

THE INDUSTRIAL DIGEST 

45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Ye INDUSTRIAL DIGEST 


The Foremost Industrial Publication 


A RAWLL ENTERPRISE | 
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INCREASED SALES 
QUANTITY PRODUCTION 
Repucep Costs 
Lower PRICES 


—The above results justify the enormous 
yearly expenditure for general pub- 
Hoity advertising. 

—Premium Advertising may be justified 
on precisely identical grounds. By its 
use new customers are secu and 
old customers held. 

—It is not ‘something for nothing.” The 
loyalty of a customer to a particular 
brand of merchandise is worth a great 
deal to its manufacturer. 

—A portion of the advertising fund ex- 
pended in this way is certain to result 
in: Increased Sales—Quantity Produc- 
tion—Reduced Costs—Lower P . 

—It is « sound, ethical, logical and 
effective method of advertising. 

—Booklets explaining our Service mailed 
on request to those stating the nature 
of their business. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 
9 West (8th Street, New York 

















Accepted 


A product advertised 
in The Chronicle is a 
product accepted! For 
61 years San Fran- 
cisco has been guided 
by this leading news- 
paper. 


REPRESENTATIVES 


San Francisco 


toon 





Binders for Printers’ Ink 


$1.00 Each. Postpaid 
PRINTERS’ INK binders will hold an average 
of nine copies each. Figure six binders for a 
year’s copies. issue, as received, can be 
securely fastened in the bi by a very 
simple arrangement. and will open like a 
book with all inside margins fully visible. 
Made of heavy book board, insuring durability. 
Covered with book cloth; lettered in gold. 
PRINTER INK PUBLISHING COMPANY 
185 Madison Avenue, New York 
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Kitchen Ranges to Be Adyer. 
tised by Wholesalers 


Holbrook, Merrill 
sale hardware, have become manuf, 
turers and are now merchan lising , 
line of kitchen ranges throughout th 
West. <A_ sales promotion and me 
chandising cz —— is being planned 
to start early in 1927. Smith & Ferris 
Los Angeles advertising agency, yij 
direct this campaign. : 


& Stetson, whok 


Joseph Batten Starts Own 
Business at New York 


Joseph Batten, formerly a director 9 
George Batten Company, New York, ha 
opened an advertising business at Ney 
York under his own name. He hai 
been associated with his father, the lay 
George Batten, leaving the Batten o 
ganization in 1918 after a connection 
of fourteen years. 


Radio Tube Account for 
Prather-Allen 


The Ken-Rad 


Owensboro, Ky., 


Corporation, Inc, 
manufacturer of Arci 
atron radio tubes, has appointed The 
Prather-Allen Advertising Company 
Cincinnati, to direct its adverti ising a 
count. Business papers will be used 
principally, for this account. 


Richardson-Bird Merger 
Denied 


P. R. Allen, vice-president of Bird & 
Son, Inc., East Walpole, Mass., maker 
of Neponset asphalt shingles and floor 
coverings, informs Printers’ Inx that 
the reported merger of the Bird compan 
with the Richardson Company, Cleveland 
is without foundation. 


Marion C. Taylor Retained by 
Lyddon & Hanford 


Marion C. Taylor has been retained 
by the Lyddon & Hanford Company 
advertising agency, in an advisory ca 
pacity as counsel on matters of style 
Miss Taylor will continue to direct her 
own business. 


G. E. Hyde Joins Robsn- 
Rochester Corporation 


Gordon E. Hyde, for several years 
with the Curtis Publishing Company, has 
become manager of distribution for the 
Robson-Rochester Corporation, Roches 
ter, N. Y., manufacturer of meta 
ware, electrical appliances and cutlery 


De Long Appoints William 


Irving Hamilton 
William Irving Hamilton, New York 
advertising agent, has been appointed 
to direct the advertising account of the 
De Long Hook & Eye Company, Phila 
deiphia. 
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In Announcing 


THE RESIGNATION OF 


C. W. FULLER 


AS 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


OF 


Photoplay Magazine 


it is our desire to acknowledge 
the work and efforts of Mr. Fuller 
during his years with Photoplay 
and extend to him every good 
wish for his continued success. 


© 


PHOTOPLAY MAGAZINE 
JAMES R. QUIRK, Publisher 


221 W. 57th Sr. 750 N. Michigan Ave. 127 Federal St. 
New York Chicago Boston 
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are > 
sed to be - 
of Customer 600,000 conis io 

Ownership this country who 
are owners of common or pre- 
ferred stocks. Perhaps that fig- 
ure is rather high. There is no 
doubt, though, that the customer 
ownership campaigns of public 
utilities have been largely instru- 
mental in making us a nation of 
stockholders. 

So far, the customer ownership 
idea has worked out admirably. 
By far the majority of the pub- 
lic utility flotations have proved 
exceptionally safe and profitable 
investments. We cannot help 
wondering, however, whether the 
plan would be looked upon as be- 
ing equally successful if a situa- 
tion should arise which would 


The Dangers There 
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cause these stocks to dip beloy 
their par values. 

It will do no good to say tha 
when one buys for a profit he 
must recognize the possibilities oj 
taking a loss. The seasoned jp. 
vestor knows that. But many 
people who buy one or three or 
five shares of public utility stock 
are economic illiterates. This js 
particularly true of many women 
They cannot understand why 
share of stock for which they paid 
$100 on November 1 sho uld be 
quoted at $96 on December 2. 

The utilities need all the good 
will they can get. That is wh 
they advertise to the public. This 
is also the reason for the cys. 
tomer-ownership campaigns. And 
it cannot be disputed that a cus. 
tomer who has a profit on five 
shares of common. stock feels 
kindly disposed to the company 
On the other hand, should tha 
same customer suffer a paper loss 
of $80 on an investment of $500, 
the utility certainly does not stand 
so high in his estimation. More 
often than otherwise, he becomes 
a hotbed of ill-will. 

Another angle to this problem is 
that by putting a stock through a 
series of wild gyrations a grow 
of professional manipulators can 
destroy more good-will in six 
weeks than advertising can build 
in six years. Usually, this manipv- 
lation is done by outsiders who 
have no interest in the company 
other than the opportunity which 
its stock presents for a quick 
speculative profit. 

Then there is the attitude of the 
employee stockholder. How e 
cient will a gas meter reader be 
who has a 10 per cent loss on the 
hard earned savings he has invested 
in his company’s stock? 

This is a problem to which 
the public utilities, in particular, 
must give serious thought. Others 
who will also do well to study this 
situation are those manufacturers 
who advertise nationally and who, 
in increasing numbers, are selling 
common and preferred stock to 
distributors and final consumers. 
In this connection, the following 
story is not without significance: 

Two retailers were pushing a 
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heavily advertised utensil. They 
had considerable success with it. 
Other merchants with whom they 
were acquainted were also doing 
well with the item. In view of 
the company’s national advertising 
campaign and the rapidity with 
which the product was moving 
through their stores, these two 
merchants decided to buy a mod- 
erate amount of the firm’s com- 
mon stock when a public offering 
was made. 

A short time later, the stock 
began to fluctuate violently. Be- 
fore long, the shares were worth, 
at the market, exactly one-third 
the original offering price. 

Justifiably or not, the two re- 
tailers concluded that insiders 
were manipulating the stock for 
their private gain. In retaliation, 
they threw the utensil out of their 
stores. 

That incident may mean much 
or it may mean little. But it does 
suggest at least one thought and 
this is that customer ownership 
has its dangers. It indicates that 
a company which, on the one hand, 
is advertising to build good-will 
may, on the other hand, be build- 
ing ill-will because of the market 
action of its customer-owned 
stock. 


Retailers have the 
means in their 
hands_ to 


Retailers’ 
Weapon 
Against 


own 
squelch much of 
Price Cutters the price cutting 


that is being done today. Before 
we explain that statement let us 
first look at the entire situation of 
price maintenance as it now stands. 

When predatory price cutting is 
started in some given section by a 
retailer all of the other retailers 
send a tremendous protest to the 
manufacturer of the product that 
is being cut. Of recent years na- 
tional advertisers have had to pay 
great attention to such protests for 
the protesting retailers have shown 
a decided tendency to drop the 
product that was being cut from 
their stocks and to center their 
attention on a competing nation- 
ally advertised product. 

lhe few manufacturers who sell 
direct and the few who maintain a 
large sales staff have been able to 
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meet the matter fairly effectively, 
although at great expense, by ef- 
fectually stopping the predatory 
price cutter from obtaining sup- 
plies. The manufacturer selling 
through wholesalers and unable 
profitably to maintain a sales staff 
that is great in number—the con- 
dition of the great majority of 
manufacturers finds himself up 
against a hopeless job. The law 
forbids him to request a whole- 
saler in any way or manner, to 
cease selling his product to a re- 
tailer. If he does he is guilty of 
entering upon a conspiracy that is 
in restraint of trade. That is the 
way the situation stands today. 

It is possible, however, it would 
seem, for the retailer who protests 
against predatory price cutting to 
handle this whole matter satisfac- 
torily. When a= manufacturer 
arbitrarily cuts off a wholesaler, he 
is damming up a source of supplies 
for a number of retailers as well 
as the predatory price-cutting re- 
tailer. By such an action the manu- 
facturer assumes a great risk. 
Furthermore, the loss of one 
manufacturer does not mean a 
great deal to a wholesaler. When, 
however, a number of retailers en- 
tirely and completely withdraw 
their patronage from a wholesaler 
the story is entirely different for 
that particular wholesaler. He 
faces then, the situation of losing 
the business of one price-cutting 
retailer or the business of a num- 
ber of non-price-cutting retailers. 
It is he who must choose—and 
very logically, it seems to us, he 
should be the man who should 
choose. He is the man who is 
selling direct to the price cutter, 
and he is the man the manufacturer 
would talk with if the law allowed 
and would cut off if conditions 
permitted. 

It is no difficult matter for a 
retailer to learn which wholesaler 
in his territory is selling to a 
price cutter. And it is no difficult 
matter for that same retailer, in 
most cases, simply and immediately 
to transfer all of his business to a 
competing wholesaler. 

It is a good thing for retailers 
to get together and discuss this 
subject of price maintenance, as 
they do, and to pass resolutions 
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and memorials to Congress on it, 
as they have done for years. But 
it is a better thing for them to 
take such action as they can under 
the law as it exists. Their fire 
should be against the wholesaler 
who will not play fair with them. 


“Despise not the 
— * the 
outsider.” On ac- 

Outsider count of a com- 
munication we recently received 
from Edward B. Butler, chair- 
man of the board of Butler 
Brothers, we are tempted thus to 
paraphrase Solomon’s proverb, 
make its spirit positive rather than 
negative and to suggest it as 
something for every business or- 
ganization to observe. 

In the November issue of 
Printers’ INK MonTHLy is an 
article, “How Can We Make Our 
Catalog Take the Sailesman’s 
Place?” which somewhat pointedly 
criticizes Butler Brothers’ cata- 
log and suggests that its selling 
efficiency would be increased if it 
should contain more reader in- 
terest. Mr. Butler probably 
knows more about catalogs than 
any man in the country. He origi- 
nated the plan of selling goods at 
wholesale by mail and therefore 
had to think through in full detail, 
mechanical and otherwise, the 
ways and means of building this 
kind of advertising material. 
Through a growth of more than 
forty years the Butler catalog has 
been a pioneer in each successive 
development which now has 
brought mail-order selling in gen- 
eral up to a truly remarkable 
standard of near perfection. 

But this is what Mr. Butler has 
to say: 

“Your article is entirely fair 
and there is just enough criticism 
in it to make us think. You are 
stating the case correctly when 
you say our catalog could be bet- 
ter if it had more reader interest. 
I myself have had the same idea 
right along. And now this outside 
viewpoint, expressed in your 
magazine, crystallizes the thing 
clearly in our minds and enables 
us to form a definite policy.” 

In other words here is the 
master of catalog selling frankly 


Learning 
from the 
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admitting that he has learned 
something from an outsider who, 
if he lives and learns until he js 
100 years old, will not know half 
as much about a catalog as the 
Butler firm knows. 

Printers’ INnK’s staff writers 
are carefully trained analysts, 
who go to commercial leaders 
primarily to get editorial material 
for the Printers’ INK Publica. 
tions. It many times develops, 
though, that they are able to per. 
form a real service for the mep 
they interview by conveying the 
outside viewpoint on certain vital 
aspects of the business. 

“IT couldn't run a_ bank,” a 
manufacturer friend told us re- 
cently, “but I can tell my banker 
several things he does not know 
about his business.” 

John N. Willys got a valuable 
selling thought from a chance re- 
mark made one morning by an 
elevator man in his office building. 

The outsider may not be able to 
run a business, but his views on 
certain phases of it may be more 
accurate than those of its officials. 


Utah to Get Another Cigarette 
Advertising Bill 


State Senator LeRoy Discon, Provo, 
will introduce a bill calling for legisla 
tion to prohibit the advertising of cig 


arettes in the State of Utah. His bill 
will be introduced before the legisla 
ture when it convenes in January. 

The action which Senator Discon 
plans will renew the agitation that re 
sulted in an anti-tobacco law which was 
passed in 1921, forbidding the sale and 
advertising of cigarettes. An amend 
ment two years later raised the ban on 
their sale. As a test of the law’s con 
stitutionality in restricting cigarette ad 
vertising, three newspapers printed ad 
vertisements. It was held that the law 
interfered with interstate commerce and 
was not a proper exercise of the po 
lice powers of the State. 

When the case came up before the 
State Supreme Court last September 
that section of the anti-tobacco law di 
rected at cigarette advertising was de 
clared to be unconstitutional. 


D. W. Stotter Joins Johnson, 
Read & Company 


David Warke Stotter has joined the 
copy department of Johnson, Read § 
Company, Chicago advertising agency. 
He was formerly advertising manger 0 
the Superior Tanning Company, Chi 
cago, and more recently has been with 
the Mason Warner Company, acvertis 
ing agency of that city. 
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Newell-Emmett Company 


Incorporated 


Advertising » Merchandising (Counsel 


120 WEST THIRTY- SECOND STREET 


New York 


AN ADVERTISING 
AGENCY FOUNDED 
ON THE IDEA OF 
RENDERING SUPER- 
LATIVE SERVICE TO 
A SMALL NUMBER 
OF ADVERTISERS 


CurEeNnTs 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. 
Johns-Manville Incorporated 
Western Electric Co. 
The T. A. Snider Preserve Co. 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit Co. 
Graybar Electric Company 


Association of American Soap 
and Glycerine Producers 


**NOT HOW MUCH, BUT HOW WELL”’ 





























Advertising Club News 


Advertising Men as “Doctors 
of Business” 


Marshall I. Hough, advertising man 
ager of the Hill & Welch Furniture 
Company, Lynn, Mass., in speaking to 
the Advertising Club of Worcester, 
Mass., last week, likened advertising 
men in their relation to business to 
doctors. “We advertising men and 
women have an important duty to per- 
form,” he said. “While it is an estab- 
lished fact that we are doctors of busi 
ness, we as yet have not sold the idea 
to our employers that the medicine we 
prescribe should be taken in the exact 
quantities that it is prescribed.” 

he time has come, in his opinion, 
when advertising men must energetically 
protest against revisions and directions 
which minimize the accomplishment of 
the objective eet for the advertising. 
* * 


Membership Drive by 
Montreal Club 


A membership drive has been started 
by the Advertising Club of Montreal. 
In addition to prizes for the two mem- 
bers adding the most members to the 
club’s role, there will be a drawing for 
special awards for members who obtain 
one new member, another drawing for 
those who obtain two members, and so 
on. Prizes will be awarded at a Christ- 
mas dinner, to be held on December 22. 

* * * 


New Directors for Seattle 
Club 


The following members of the Adver- 
tising Club of Seattle have been elected 
to the board of directors to serve for a 
term of one year: F. C. Arnold, Honig- 
Cooper Company; G. W. Milne, North- 
west Envelope Company; G. E. O'Neil, 
Foster & Kleiser Company, and H. O. 
Stone, The Izzard Company. They will 
be formally installed at the last meeting 
in January. “ 


Buffalo Club Hears Talk on 
Specific Copy 


A number of instances in which ad 
vertisers changed from a general copy 
idea to a specific one, with the result 
that sales were increased, were cited 
by Carroll A. Rheinstrom, director of 
the advertising service bureau of the 
Macfadden Publications, in a _ recent 
talk before the Buffalo, N. Y., League 
of Advertising Women. 

Se & so 


Seattle Club Teaches Church 
Advertising 


A course for ministers on the technique 
of church advertising is being conducted 
by the Seattle, Wash., Advertising Club. 
The church department of the club is 
directing the course. 


Elton Pease Heads Chicago 
Advertising Men’s Post 


Elton Pease, general manager of th 
Standard Show Card Service, ya 
elected commander of the Chicago Aq 
vertising Men’s Post of the America 
Legion at its annual election on ), 
cember 9. Keener competition for of 
fices in the post marked this year’s ele 
tions than any previously held since th 
organization was founded. Three com 
plete tickets: appeared on the ballot anj 
approximately 400 ballots were cast. 

The other officers elected are: Firy 
vice-commander, James F. Bowers, |r 
Chicago Journal of Commerce; second 
vice-commander, Eugene V. Murdock, 
Ww Dunn Printing Company; thir 
vice-commander, Harry E. Roulfs, Me 
ton Institute; adjutant, Hardin Masters, 
Otis & Company; treasurer, Reginali 
Olderr, Northern Trust Company; ¢ 
rectors: William F. Boal, Harold Camp 
bell, George Crowson, F. J. Gagen, 
H. H. Kadler, and W. R. Melton. 

* 


* * 


Lloyd Spencer Made Program 
Chairman 


Lloyd Spencer, of the Seattle Post 
Intelligencer, will serve as general pr 
gram chairman for the convention of 
the Pacific Coast Advertising Clubs 
Association, to be held at Portlani 
from June 19 to 22, 1927. His ass 
ciates will be Carl Bundy, Los Angeles 
John Cuddy, San Francisco, W. | 
Hofmann, Portland, and Raymond P 
Kelley, Spokane. Mr. Spencer is al» 
a member of the general conventin 
committee of the Advertising (Club d 
Portland, of which Mr. Hofmann és 
chairman. 

Roger A. Johnstone, San Francis 
has been appointed chairman of th 
publishers’ representatives’ departments 
of the Pacific Coast Association a 
Hartley Everett Jackson, chairman 
the graphic arts departmental. 


* 


New York Club Holds Fir 
Advertising Art Exhibit 


The first of a series of d splays ¢ 
the work of advertising artists is now® 
exhibit at the Advertising Club of Ne 
York. The present exhibition is that ¢ 
Edward A. Wilson. The chairman of t 
executive committee of the advertisii 
art and graphic arts group, which i 
charge of the series, is Walter ) 
Teague. The other members _ of tk 
committee are: Gilbert C. Tomkia 
treasurer of Stanford Briggs, In. 
John Clyde Oswaid, managing direct 
New York Employing Printers Ase 
ciation; H. L. V. Parkhurst, and He 
worth Campbell, art director, Condé Ne 
Publications. 
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Selling Insurance Service by 
Direct Mail 


Alice E. Roché, manager of the de- 
artment of sales promotion for the 
Pouis F. Paret Insurance Agency of 
New Jersey, in a talk before the Poor 
Richard Club on December 2, outlined 
that agency’s direct-mail campaign. 

In part, Miss Roché said: ’ 
“In this day when there is so little 
difference in insurance company costs, 
there is little opportunity for a claim 
of a company’s superiority except in 
one particular, the element of personal 
service. Insurance service, therefore, 
became in our minds a worthy objective 
for a merchandising effort. 

“As soon aS an agent became a par 

in our campaign, 200 names 
in the circularizing mill 


people of his own choosing, or they 
were selected by us and approved by 


him. 

“What results have we had? Mak- 
ing, through the medium of the printed 
word, as many as possible of the read- 
ing public of New Jersey conscious of 
our agency service was the ‘par’ of our 
campaign but we had also a par-plus— 
the making of life insurance sales hy 

i insurance serve.” 


* * * 


Technical Men View Industrial 
Motion Pictures 


Several reels of motion pictures, dem- 
onstrat the use of that medium in 
selling and promotion work in the tech- 
nical field, were shown at a_ meeting 

week of the Technical Publicity 
Association, held at the Advertising 
Club of New York. H. M. Davison, 
general manager of sales of The Hay- 
ward Company, accompanied one pic- 
a talk on “The Use of Mo- 

n Pictures in Technical Selling.” 
Another illustrated talk, “The Indus 
tial Movie as an Educational Factor in 
Promotion Work,” was given by Charles 

‘ard sales promotion manager 
Bros. 


* * * 


Red Wing Club Holds 
Educational Day 


The Red Wing, Minn, Advertising 
recently held its second annual 
ional day, having as its guests 
school children from three coun- 

. The program included visits to 

t manufacturing plants of Red 


e-s 8 
Presents Trophy to High 
School 


A silver trophy for the best annual 
ool publication, has been presented 

p the Libbey High School by the To- 
do, Ohio, Advertising Club, as the 
a contest among Toledo high 
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Bureau Managers Discuss 
Co-ordination of Effort 


More efficient methods of co-operation 
between the Better Business Bureaus 
in the various cities of the Eastern 
Division of the National Better Busi- 
ness Commission formed the chief topic 
of discussion at a two-day conference 
of the heads of these organizations 
held at Rochester, N. Y., on December 
8 and 9. Among those present were 
Edward L. Greene, director of the 
National Better Business Bureau; H. J. 
Kenner, New York; Hugh Smith, Phila- 
delphia; Berlin Boyd, Utica; Stephen 
P. Toadvine, Syracuse; David West, 
Buffalo; F. M. Hathaway, Providence; 
E. K. Armstrong, Scranton; and F. M. 
Willson, of Rochester. 

As promoters of fraudulent business 
schemes often jump quickly from city 
to city, efficient work in protecting 
legitimate business and the public from 
such enterprises demands even more 
prompt measures than have been em- 
ployed in the past for the exchange of 
information between the bureaus in 
different cities. It was said at the 
close of the conference that definite 
progress had been made along this line. 

Stricter State and municipal super- 
vision of auctions was advocated at 
the conference, as flagrant cases of 
fraud in connection with auction sales 
have been reported. An active in- 
terest will be taken in Florida land 
promotion schemes, and H. J. Kenner, 
manager of the New York Bureau, will 
leave shortly for Florida to investigate 
this situation. 


* * * 
Farm Family Has a Unity of 
Interest 

A comparison was drawn between a 
city family and a family on a farm at 
a recent meeting of the Advertisers’ 
Club of Cincinnati for the purpose of 
showing how varied were the interests 
in one instance as against their unity 
in the other. The speaker was T. W. 
LeQuatte, advertising manager of Farm 
Life. Spencer, Ind. 

“The interest of the members of a 
city family are divided,” Mr. LeQuatte 
said. “The father may be a mechanic, 
the mother a homemaker, the son a 
salesman, the daughter a stenographer 
and the old grandfather a night watch- 
man or a retired banker. But in their 
work and in their play they are sepa- 
rate.” 

On the other hand, he explained, the 
interest of every member of the farm 
family is centered on making the farm 
a success because each member looks 
to the farm for the funds to make 
each of their aspirations real. 

* * * 

Newspaper and Periodical 

Group Meet 

The newspaper and periodical depart- 
ment of the Advertising Club of Seattle, 
Wash., recently held its first session, 


It is planned to have the members of 
this group meet once a month. 





Little 


The 


oF gages of the Class have 
been writing the Schoolmas- 
ter recently for counsel on the all- 
important subject of how best to 
regulate the salaries of employees 
so as to have them render the best 
possible service. The inquiries show 
rather conclusively that the School- 
master has been right in his sug- 
gestions from time to time that the 
average organization is not only 
willing, but eager, to pay its peo- 
ple more money. But their problem 
in this respect can be stated in 
these two questions: 

Should I pay this man more 
money so as to cause him to take 
greater interest in his work and be 
more loyal to me—or should I 
wait until he actually earns more 
money and has proved his loyalty? 

If I raise his pay how am I 
to know that this will not cause 
him to slow down rather than 
speed up? 


* * * 


The Schoolmaster was discuss 
ing the salary and wage proposi- 
tion recently with John N. Willys, 
president of Willys-Overland, Inc. 

“Any normal man can stand ad- 
versity,” Mr. Willys said, “but it 
takes an unusually good one to 
stand prosperity. Take the aver- 
age man who is making a large 
income. Give him, say, $100,000 a 
year salary, hand him a_ bonus 
check of $25,000 or $30.000 on 
Christmas because you want him 
to feel he is having a share in the 
profits he helped you _ create. 
Unless he can take a cold, imper- 
sonal inventory of himself under 
these circumstances he gets a 
swelled head and is ruined. He is 
no longer of any use to you or to 
himself.” 

Mr. Willys is talking in terms 
of real money here. But isn’t the 
principle substantially the same in 
the case of men who get lower 
salaries—who get any salary at 
all? The Schoolmaster believes it 
is. 

Investing in employees is very 
much the same as investing in ma- 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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chinery, advertising or anything 
else having to do with the produc. 
tion and selling of merchandise 
In any contingency the question 
for the head of the business to 
decide is: “Will it pay?” 

If he buys a $100,000 machin 
to take the place of a $25,000 one 
is he going to he in shape to make 
more merchandise and more proft 
than with the old machine? Jf 
he doubles his advertising outlay, 
are his manufacturing, distrib. 
tion and other facilities such that 
he can make more money than 
with the old appropriation? If he 
gives a man a big increase in pay, 
is the man going to conduct him- 
self so as to produce enough ad- 
ditional business to give the house, 
in time at least, the same relative 
percentage of profit on his higher 
salary than it gained on his old 
one? 

These things being answered in 
the affirmative it becomes only 
ordinary business sense for the 
manufacturer, or whomever he is, 
to make the additional investment 
He is foolish indeed if he doe 
not, and nobody knows it better 
than he. 

Every employee, no matter how 
humble or how great, should ex 
pect to earn more money than he 
gets. In other words, his boss 
must be able to make a reasonable 
profit upon him. 

On the other hand, every wide 
awake employer knows that mea 
are entitled to a major part o 
the profit on the work they do or 
the commodities they produce. He 
is willing to proceed with them m 
this direction without limit just 9 
long as he continues making his 
fair percentage. 

7 + * 
As the Schoolmaster sees tt 
then, salary increases should n¢ 
be made on any standardized pat 
tern. The individual should & 
sized up with relation to his a 
parent capacity to stand prosperity 
and his ability to produce a proft 
in proportion to the pay he gets 
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| ows do you, Mr. Cyrus 
| Curtis, when you are 
making more money than you 
know what to do with, go 
- and buy another paper?’ 
“4| Do you know what Mr. 
Curtis answered when he 
was asked that? Find the 
on page 416 of 
FORTY YEARS AN AD- 
VERTISING AGENT, by 
Geo. P. Rowell. The answer 
is as valuable an investment | 
guide now as it was then. | 
Mail check tceday. Bully Lt 
Christmas present. New 
library edition, $3.50, Post- 
age 15c extra. FRANKLIN 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 79 
Madison Ave., New York City. 
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YOUR OWN 
MOTION 
PICTURES 


INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATIONAL 
ADVERTISING 
Having a production made by this 
organization of professional ex- 
perts, relieves you of all experi- 
menting and the cost is far less 
than dabbling with amateurs. 
Over 5,000,000 
circulation weekly. 


ADVERTISING “CO 
General Executive Offices 
220 W. 42nd St., N. Y. 

Wisconsin 0610 
Phila. Office, 1916 Race St. 
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Some can stand big salaries ang 
others not so big. Moreover 
loyalty and enthusiasm cannot be 
purchased. Some employers hay 
found this out to their sorroy. 
If a man knocks the firm he js 
working for and is not on the 


| square with it at one salary level, 
| what reason is there to suppose 


that he would improve at twice 


| that figure? 


| to remember another sage 





In the Schoolmaster’s opinion, 
every man who works for another 
man would do well indeed always 
bit of 
advice handed out by Mr. Willys 

It is this: 

“Learn to lose without squed- 
ing; learn to win without brag. 
ging.” 

The first is a great deal easier 
than the second. 

* * * 

A question always present with 
many advertisers is: “How can | 
get the professional vote? Hoy 
will the architect, the engineer, 
the doctor or the dentist feel 
about this advertisement ?” 

All toothpaste manufacturers 
desire the support of the dentist 
and most of them bid for it, d- 
rectly or indirectly. Does it regis- 
ter? Does he like it and react 
favorably, or does it antagonize 
him? 

The Schoolmaster was more 
than ordinarily interested the other 
morning upon keeping an appoint- 
ment with his dentist to catch the 
latter in the act of opening his 
morning mail. One legal-size en- 
velope contained a letter froma 
toilet goods manufacturer with an 
advertisement proof _ enclosed 
“Now that’s what I call sensible 
advertising” exclaimed the den 
tist. This was the letter: 


Dear Doctor: 

“Just what can I expect my dent 
frice to do?” The new Colgate adver 
tising answers this question. ; 

You know and we know that a dent 
frice should be expected to do one thing 
only—to keep teeth clean. And in keep 
ing them clean your patients are doing 
all that they can do to prevent dentd 
ills. If they need anything else, 
they suspect tooth troubles, they shoul 
come to you because you can do tk 
things that a dentifrice cannot do. 

But a great deal of confusing advet 
tising is appearing in the press today 
—urging people to prevent or cure this 
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wine This Changing of Agencies 


squeal. Ia Is it Sound Practice? 
it brag- 


1 ease MD HE agency that has just lost an account says; 
: an “no.” The one that secures it says: “yes.” 
An agent's viewpoint is seemingly a bit biased. 


nt with fee Therefore, I'll not venture a view point, but cite 
w can | Ry an instance. 
aan Two years ago we first called on one of New 
ist feel Me York's big building material concerns. Last August 
the account was hinally placed with us. The Pres- 
acturers Sit ident, however, took pains to make it plain that he 
. ". had absolutely no fault to find with his former 
it regis Me agent, of long standing. He changed, simply be- 
id react FS cause in the broadened stage of their business, we 
agonize Hy as specialists in the building material field, had a 
_- knowledge, an experience and a proven service, 
he other Mae that particularly met his Company's expanded 
appoint: Fr needs. Furthermore, he liked the idea of the per- 
atch the Me sonal service, which, as a so called “small agency,” 
i - he was convinced we could give. 
from a Ra To this instance let us add that a 
with an number of our accounts have been 


nclosed HE with us 14 years. Two for 21 years, 
sensible which is the number of years we have 

den specialized in the advertising of build- 
ing materials. 
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Mr. MAGAZINE PUBLISHER 


Have you Circulation Problems? 
Here is your opportunity for help. 


An experienced, seasoned, active 
Circulation and Business Manager 
now available. 


Fifteen years’ successful experi- 
ence on National publications— 
General, Class and Trade. News- 
stand sales increased. Thorough 
knowledge of contacts from the 
ground up. 


Mail subscriptions worked from 
every angle. Produced at the high- 
est possible net. Business contacts 
that mean quality and quantity pro- 
duction. Best of references. One 
of the best Circulation buys on the 
market today. For full particulars 
or personal interview address at once, 
“M,” Box 60, care of Printers’ Ink, 
230 So. Clark St., Chicago, III. 








Bills, Broadsides 


Sale circulars or any variety of 
publication work that can be 
printed on newspaper presses. Any 
size, any quantity, any extra-color 
effect. Art work or engraving, if 
Coss. Si y service, —— : 

nting, attractive prices. Samples 
SHOPPING NEWS Cleveland 














CLASS MAGAZINE FOR SALE 
on Attractive Basis 

A well edited, long established magazine, cov- 
ering the library field can be purchased at a 
most reasonable figure. it has demonstrated 

@ possibilities and only re- 
quires association with an aggressive publish- 
ing house to increase its earning power. The 
owners are ready to dispose of the magazine 
at a price far below its actual value—write 
for complete particulars to ‘‘L,”’ Box 202, P.1. 


Layouts 
Printers come to Langreich for ideas 


and layouts. It gives them an en- 
tering wedge to the buyer's office. 


- Dig out the names of hard-to- 
crack prospects and call Madison 
Square 1261. 


114 East 28th Street 
s 
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or that disease by depending on certain 
dentifrices with special ingredients, 

We are going to run a series of back 
cover advertisements to tell the public 
what they should look for in a denti 
frice. ; 

A proof of the first advertisement ix 
enclosed herewith. This is a very jp 
portant part of our advertising cam 
paign. We want you to see it. We 
want you to know that Colgate & Con 
pany will advertise to the public, sain 
patients, to keep their teeth clean with 
Ribbon Dental Cream; that n« lentifrice 
can do more; and if they need mene 
they should consult you. 

—_ very truly, 
SoLGaTE & Com 

Dic. W. H. Bentley, D. D. “ee 

* S. We shou'd be glad to have y 
write us your comm e enclosed 
advertisement. ee 


The advertisement proof x. 
companying the foregoing letter 
bore the caption, “Just what can | 
reasonably expect my dentifrice 
to do?” It described some things 
a dentifrice would not do, such a 
stop an aching tooth. For this 
and other like troubles, the reader 
was advised to see a dentist. After 
attention by a dentist, the neces- 
sity of keeping teeth clean was 
emphasized, and Colgate’s Ribbon 
Dental Cream recommended and 
described. 

“That’s the kind of advertising,” 
said the Schoolmaster’s dentist 
“that makes a hit with me.” 

* * * 

Some time ago, the School. 
master made the suggestion that 
every man interested in writing 
copy ought to keep a_ folder 
marked “Making Copy Interest 
ing.” The contents of this folder 
should be specimens which made 
an impression upon the reader and 
struck him as being useful. Then 
when the copy comes to be written 
some of these can be dragged owt 
from their hiding place and mate 
to make the writer think. 

The Schoolmaster has _ often 
been interested in the advertise 
ments run by R. C. Wilhelm & 
Company Inc., on the cover page 
of trade papers in the company’s 
field. They seem to cover almos 
everything from arbitration t 
Chinese philosophy, all designed to 
advertise the company’s service a 
coffee merchants. The customary 
advertisement written in small 
type is occasionally displaced by 
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Unusual Possibilities 
and Income for Ability 


An established agency In one of 
Ohio’s leading industrial cities has 
recently reorganized and wants a sea- 
soned agency man of proven sales 
ability. 

He must be a real business pro- 
ducer from the start, and must have 
had a wealth of experience in origi- 
nating and fae effective, result 
ae ——- He must know 
merchandising, irect-mail, produo- 
tion, and lay-out; he all must 
be that type of a who can obtain 
and hold busine: 

This position offers unlimited 
sibilities and income. 


rience and qualifications in detail 
which will be held in strictest con- 
fidence. 

Address “‘K,"" Box 209, Printers’ Ink. 




















Brains for Sale 


An advertising and sales execu- 
tive with a record of business 
building— 


A creator of productive sales- 
plans; a writer of startling copy 
that reflects intimate knowledge 
of merchandising— 


Young in years—but thoroughly 
trained in financial and manage- 
rial problems. College graduate. 
Available January Ist. 


Address “C,’’ Box 203, care of 
Printers’ Ink, 














To Editors of House Organs and to those con- 
templating issuing house organs: Subscribe for 


THE HOUSE ORGAN REVIEW 


packed with ideas from leading house organs 
of America, and many original features. Vol. 
i, No. 1, off the press December 24. Sub- 
scription price $3.00 per year. Send for 
sample copy. 


BALLOU-WANZER, INC. 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
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| something like “No ad this month 
The boss has gone hunting,” 

R. C. Wilhelm, president of the 
company, tells the Schoolmaster 
that he is never governed by rye 
or rote in writing his copy. He 
gets an idea, as he tells it, “on the 
train, out in the woods, almos 
anywhere, jots it down and they 
places all these ideas in a fik 
| When the time for Writing the 
copy comes around this file js 
taken out, the ideas gone over anj 
from this reservoir one come 
forth.” Some of his advertise. 
ments, he says, have quietly slum. 
bered in this file for a year or 
more. 

Two points about Mr. Wilhelm’: 
method which have caused much 
comment in the trade, the School- 
master likes. One of them is his 
copy folder idea and the other is 
the unusual plan of saying noth- 
ing when he has nothing to say. 


Valentine & Company 
Appointments 


L. B. Valentine, of Valentine & Con 
pany, New York, manufacturers 
Valspar, has been made vice-president 
in charge of distribution. L. Valentine 
Pulsifer is now sales director in charge 
of advertising. L. C. Hill has beer 
transferred from the Detroit office t 
New York, as assistant to Mr. Valen 
tine in charge of automotive sales 
Lester Bruggemann, formerly Boston 
manager, has been brought to New 
York as manager of industrial sales 
N. W. Drescher has been made manager 
of trade sales. 


“Ry-Biskit” Becomes “Brittle 


Bread” 


The National Toast Company, Minne 
apolis, has changed the name of its 





Chicago 


advertised product from ‘“Ry-Biskit” t 
“Brittle Bread.” 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 65c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.25 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Equipment 
machinery, type, supplies, Kelly presses 
eut-cost material. Send for revised 
preused machine sheet. Conner Fendler 
Branch, A.T.F. Co., New York City. 


OFFSET PRINTING ; 
Master craftsman desires connection 
with publisher having offset publication 
project, excellent opportunity—mag. pro- 
duction. Box 773, Printers’ Ink. 


——— 


High Grade Publication Wanted. 
Printing plant in Central New York can 
take contract for printing High Grade 
Small Publication. Well equipped plant 
—Monotype, 2-color Press, exceptionally 
good Composing Room and_ Bindery 
equipment, etc. Box 767, P. I. 


CREW MANAGERS 
now selling special pages, poster or syn- 
dicate services, States or Canada, to 
carry line of services to retailers in terri- 
tory traveled. Give experience, present 
line, route and number of men. Box 
790, Printers’ Ink. 


SEASONED SALESMAN 
to sell, train men, close important con- 
tracts. Experienced in Syndicate or Nov- 
elty sales. Prefer man who can invest 
$5,000 because we want the partner type 
f man. Give full experience and pres- 
ent earnings. Box 791, Printers’ Ink. 


The Stirring Rod, Independent West- 
ern retail drug trade journal, continu- 
ously published for nineteen years, 
serving over 2,000 drug stores. needs 
responsible representatives in Chicago 
and New York City. Write to Sidney 
|. Wolf, Publisher, 300 Broadway, San 
Francisco. 

MAN FOR SOUTH—Thoroughly experi 
enced advertising-sales Executive seeks 
association in advertising or sales depart- 
ment or as Southern representative of 
publication, product or service. Atlanta 
or Florida headquarters. Exceptional ref- 
erences. Wire or write, V. B. Vollmer, 
Windsor Hotel, Jacksonville, Fla. 


A company established over 50 years, 
rated A A has excellent opening for New 
York representative. Their products are: 

Etched 

Embossed 

Stamped 

Name Plates, Signs, and Specialties 
If you are between the ages of 25 and 35, 
If you have had 3 years or more of 
actual selling experience and know that 
the Sales Field is your life work, 
If unlimited opportunity to build for 
the future is more vital to you than im- 
mediate large earnings, 
Write us fully giving details as to your 
education, business history, and past 
earnings. Members of our own staff 
know of this advertisement. Address 
Box 794, Printers’ Ink. 





























PUBLISHERS—An up-to-date publica- 
tion plant, 30 minutes from N. Y. C. can 
handle two or three more publications to 
advantage. Publishers seeking excellent 
service and reduced overhead are invited 
to investigate. Jersey Printing Company, 
10 W. 23rd Street, Bayonne, N. J 


Trade paper representative available 
for either Chicago or New York territory. 
At present representing several well- 
known publications but wishes a more 
concentrated territory where traveling 
would not be so extensive as his present 
territory necessitates. 11 years of suc- 
cessful selling qualifies him to act in 
this capacity. Age 34. Married. College 
graduate. Box 795, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY (New York) 
with good reputation for sincere and in- 
telligent service will consider affiliation 
of an additional representative or small 
organization. We are prepared to de- 
velop accounts and give splendid copy 
and merchandising co-operation. Liberal 
profit sharing arrangement. Address 
in confidence for appointment. Box 
777. Printers’ Ink. 


HELP WANTED 


Artist Wanted—Industrial Advertising 
Agency needs young layout man with Art 
School Training. In applying give ex- 
perience and salary expected. Address 
Box 776, Printers’ Ink. 


JINGLE OR SLOGAN WRITERS 
capable of composing short snappy 
jingle advertising for the majority of 
retail lines, address full details Box 
765, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesmen Wanted—By manufacturers 
of High Grade Advertising Signs and 
Displays—Commission and drawing ac- 
count. State experience and qualifica- 
tions. Box 800, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST—First class letter man, experi- 
enced in modern advertising work. State 
age, experience and salary desired in 
reply. The CONSOLIDATED ARTISTS 
CO., 1005 Reakirt Bldg., Cincinnati. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
Advertising Manager for a well-known 
New York City Department Store. State 
experience, present salary, salary wanted 
and other relevant details. Box 805, P. I. 


WANTED—ARTIST 


A large, high class label manufacturer 
offers a fine opportunity to an adept and 
skilful original sketch artist. He must, 
be thoroughly experienced at colored 
Label designing and capable of handling 
men. Please state past and present con- 
nections also salary expected. All com- 
munications will be treated with the ut- 
most confidence. Position in Middle 
West. Address Box 796, P. I. 
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SALESMEN WANTED—with good fol- 
lowing in advertising, litho or allied lines 
to sell Commercial Photography as a side 
line. Will not interfere with present 
position. Box 779, Printers’ Ink. 


Wanted. Copy writer and layout man 
for agency. Department store or agency 
experience desired, but not absolutely 
essential if applicant can qualify 
otherwise. Reply to Box 265 Wheel- 
ing, W. Va.,_ stating salary and 
experience. 


PRINTING SALESMAN WITH 
CLIENTELE WANTED 
for modern, medium-sized printing plant 
specializing in color work as well as 
publication and job work. Good oppor- 
tunity for live man to grow with the 
firm. Box 766, Printers’ Ink. 


Direct Mail Copy Man or Woman, 
wanted by New York Sales Office of 
manufacturing concern. Thoroughly ex- 
perienced in direct mail copy, as well as 
trade paper advertising. Must have the 
viewpoint of the woman, as article 
manufactured is of sanitary nature. 
State age, and salary expected. Address 
Box 797, Printers’ Ink. 


LAYOUT AND PRODUCTION MAN 
in Four “A” agency. Young man, agency 
experience, who can make visuals, get 
the art and supervise the production of 
the advertisement, mechanically. 

Write fully your experience and salary 
wanted, in confidence of course. 
Members of this agency know this ad- 
vertisement is being inserted. Address 
Box 799, Printers’ Ink. 


CHICAGO MANAGER 

A publisher of three class papers of na- 
tional circulation, who closed his Chicago 
office during the War, is ready to reopen 
the Chicago office because of the growth 
and the plans now being developed for 
the extension of the business. The terri- 
tory has been covered to this point by 
the home office. 

Applicants should please state adver- 
tising experience, with age, educational 
preparation, salary expected, etc. Apply 
Box 788, Printers’ Ink. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Pollard-Alling envelope address- 
ing machine, give model number 
and price. Box 307, 228 West 
42nd Street. 


ARTIST WANTS SPACE 
with Advertising Agency. Capable all 
around visualizer, lettering, figures, fash- 
ions. Agency experienced. New York 
only. Box 801, Printers’ Ink. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Idea, Copy and Production Man 
5 years’ thorough experience. Can handle 
work from idea to printed form. 24, col- 
lege-trained. Opportunity more important 
than remuneration. Box 793, 


ADVERTISING ARTIST . 
5 years’ advertising experience making 
layouts, finished roughs, lettering, de- 
sign. Thoroughly experienced in planning 
direct mail, typography and engravings. 
Box 802, Printers’ Ink. 
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> 
Young man (38) desires position x 
advertising. manager. Fifteen years 
experience in agency and technical {oj 
Married; Christian. At present om 
ployed. Box 783, Printers’ Ink » 


ARTIST 
Creative, Versatile. Studio Manager typ 
years. Magazine, Trade Paper, Dires 
Mail and Window Displays. Open {, 
proposition. Box 772, Printers’ Ink 


COPY WRITER 


Thoroughly experienced at writing for 
ful copy and creating distinctive layoyss 
Excellently recommended. Box 789, Pp | 


Several years’ experience in Progrey 
Editions, also Anniversary, Industrial ani 
Commercial and Historical Editions and 
Subscription Contests. Ready for actig. 
on short notice. Walter B. Montgom, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. j 


Editor; New York business publication 
eight years, writes editorials, leading 
features, interviews with trade, merchay 
dising articles; experienced make-up ar 
illustration; daily newspaper backgroun 
Box 774, Printers’ Ink. 


_ PRODUCTION ASSISTANT 

Young woman with 7 years experience ip 
production department of large advertis 
ing agency wishes position as assistant t 
production or adv. manager or account 
executive. Library experience could aid 
in research. Box 775, Printers’ Ink 


AGENCY JUNIOR EXECUTIVE 
Have had 6 years’ experience in produ 
tion, copy, layout, research and service 
contact, with two of largest agencies 
Desire position as assistant to advertis 
ing manager or account executive. Fines 
references. New York or vicinity. Box 
770, Printers’ Ink. ; 


Industrial Advertising 


Technical and industrial advertising 

my specialty. 15 years’ broad experi 
ence as industrial copy writer, editor 
advertising manager and account execu 
tive. Now employed but wants to mak 
change. Salary $6,000. Box 768, P. | 

















AVAILABLE 


SALES—FINANCE 
AND 
INDUSTRIAL ENGINEER 
EXECUTIVE 


A corporation liquidating at end 
of year would like to place in 
good position this officer. 


He is an exceptional man with 
sound experience in sales work 
organization, and development 


He has a keen knowledge of ac 
counting and finance, making 
him doubly valuable to the right 
party. Box 782, Printers’ |nk 
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PRODUCTION MANAGER having 25 
years’ practical experience, who has until 
recently operated his own printing plant, 
wishes to connect with Agency or Pub- 
lisher, N. Y. C. Salary moderate. Box 
787, Pris iters’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR—idea man-—12 years’ 
thorough experience commercial art and 
Lettering, Layout, Book De- 
neral Publicity. Knowledge typo- 
graphy, engraving, photographing; N.Y.C. 
Rox 778, Printers’ Ink. 
Lithographic and Colorgraphic > Produc- 
tio manager. Twenty years’ experience 
commercial, color, advertising and offset 
modern production methods, purchasing 
and general administration. Age 40. Mod- 
erate salary. Box 771, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Man, thoroughly grounded 
in copy, layout, production, direct mail, 
etc, now in charge of advertising depart- 
ment of national concern, wants better 
connection aS manager, assistant man- 
ager or with small agency. 
perience. Married. Box 804, 


Young Man, twenty-four, 
ality and ability to write; excellent edu- 
cation; eight years’ general business 
training. Wants connection with progres- 
sive advertising agency. Willing to start 
it very moderate salary to learn business. 
Unquestionable references. Box 792, P.I. 


A-l1 ALL AROUND ARTIST 
Unusual knowledge of advertising. Can 
plan ne execute entire campaigns. Wide 
experienc Excellent visualizer. Fast 
conscientious worker; illustration letter- 
ing design. Now in Chicago, go any- 
where. $5,000 a year. Box 769, P. I. 
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COPY—ART Director or Directed— 
either the job wanted by a writer 
and visualizer; seven years’ presenting 
his ideas in word and picture, for agen- 
y and trade papers of first standing. 
; single; available January Ist. Write 
786, Printers’ Ink. 
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MERCHANDISING—Y oung man (25) 
with 7 years’ experience in advertising 
and selling. For last four years extensive 
work in merchandising and selling to 
drug and department stores. A-1 refer- 
ences. Desires position with advertising 
agency or manufacturer of drug or toilet 
goods product. Box 798, Printers’ Ink. 


Woman executive ‘and copy writer. 
Experienced in general and sales corre- 
spondence—direct mail—house organ 
editing. Capable manager or assistant. 
Successful in contacts. Can give valu- 
able service and must earn good salary. 
Chicago vicinity preferred but will 
go anywhere for desirable, permancnt 
connection. Address Box 785, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 


Typographer — Layout Man 
an unusual talent that combines practical 
experience as printer-craftsman with thor- 
ough knowledge of Design, Engraving 
and Advertising Mechanics seeks con- 
nection with a progressive concern where 
modernistic ideas and initiative are ap- 
preciated. Twenty years’ experience. 
Box 780, Printers’ Ink. 








Advertising and Sales Executive 


Eight years’ experience in sales promo- 
tion and advertising. Fluent copy writer, 
makes layouts, thoroughly experienced in 
all forms of direct mail, engravings, 
printing and art work. Extremely valu- 
able as advertising manager or assistant. 
Box 803, Printers’ Ink. 





I'd die if I were one of those 35 men 
making a shoe. 

Monotony of other businesses has sold 
me on the advertising profession. 

An advertising agency or manufac- 
turing firm might develop an experi- 
enced recruit. 

Two years college work in advetrising; 
endorsed record successful direct to 
r selfing; 8 months newspaper 





CHICAGO POSITION WANTED 
by versatile advertising man 
Several years with one of country’s 
largest agencies outside of Chicago, 
handling financial, real estate, transpor- 
tation, and merchandise advertising, 
designing the ads, writing the copy, 
ind following through production. Thor- 
oughly experienced, well educated, 
hard working. Age 29. Address Box 

784, Printers’ Ink. 


EXECUTIVE 


MAN in the prime of his business 
life—not too young to shoulder 
heavy responsibilities, not too old to 
bring energy, enthusiasm and a wide ex- 
perience with him—seeks a permanent 
n with a reliable concern having 
sound future to offer. 

Long experience in merchandising 
selling and sales management plus a 
keen knowledge of research, advertising 
and publicity problems make him a 
broad-gauge executive. 

He is an American, live, cleancut and 
iggressive; able to furnish the best of 
reterences and a sound reason for desir- 
ing to make a change. Box 806, P. I. 
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selling. Age twenty-one. Address Box 
781, Printers’ Ink. 


Need This Man? 


You are, say, a newspaper 
owner whose sheet is not mak- 
ing money; a manufacturer dis- 
appointed in the results of his 
advertising; or an agency in 
need of new blood. 








A constructive executive who has 
built up newspapers and_ revived 
advertising programs, offers his 
services. Fourteen years of wor. 
newspaper and advertising. years 
that have seen mistakes as well 
as achievements, have taught him 
values and tempered his judgment 
to more than average keenness. 


while not cheap, gives 
The full 
letter, to 


The price, 
you a bargain in ability. 
story, in person or by 
interested concerns. 


Executive, P. 0. Box 556, 
Downtown, New York, N. Y. 
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Big As A House 


Lighted pictures of the right kind 
will make the biggest possible 
impression on every man who 
represents your organization and 
your product. Expert service will 
carry your imagination every- 
where. 


Jam Handy Picture Service 
Newspapers’ Film Corp’n. 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


Still and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 


New York Representative, 51 East 42d St., MURray Hill 2296 
Los Angeles Representative, 827 West 53rd St., VERmont 6431 
Dayton Representative, 787 Reibold Building, GARfield 338 
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A Tribune Advertiser for 62 


Years—This Year Surpasses 
All Its Sales Records....! 








CHICAGO 
Movember 15, 1926 





Mr. &. v. Parsons, 
Ciicago Tribune, 
Criicago, Illinois, 


Dear Mr. Parbons; 


I am sure that you will be gratified to learn 
that as @ result of the series of full page advertisements, 
which we have been running during the past ten consecutive 
Sundays in the Chicago Tribune, our business has shown 
& very gratifying increase in volume in all departments. 


The Steinway piano has been featured in auch of 
the Tribune advertising, and the increase in the number 
of pianos sold to date is far in excess of any increase 
ehown in previous years. 

We are edvised by Messrs. Steinway & Sons that 
our percentage of increase in Chicago is far greater than 
has been obtained by any of their representatives in other 
vities. 

Very truly yours, 


LYON & HEALY, 
Ine. 








During the first ten months of 1926, Lyon & Healy have used 
more than twice as much space in The Chicago Tribune as 
in any other newspaper. The above letter from M. A. 
Healy, President, tells how full pages in The Tribune have 
helped to build a great business. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
Circulation more than 750,000 daily; more than 1,150,000 Sunday 





